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Plant of the U. S. Light & Heating Co., 
at Niagara Falls, completed eighteen 
months ago. Contracts have been let 
to double its capacity. 





THE UNITED STATES LIGHT AND HEATING Co. 


_ ANNOUNCEMENT 


To eyery automobile owner or manufacturer—to everyone 
wko uses a storage battery or rides on a railroad train. 





Within the great U-S-L plant, pictured above, the world’s largest in the field of specialized 
electrical manufacture, are centered the facilities and skill growing out of fourteen years’ pioneer 
experience in perfecting storage batteries of all classes and in making dynamos and electric regu- 
lating devices for the most exacting uses. 

Exhaustive research work, most accurate expert inspection at every stage, and absolute stand- 
ardization of parts, are factors which contribute to establish the unusual character of a product 
bearing the U-S-L trademark. 

Rigid testing of both raw materials and finished product, conducted in completely equipped 
individual testing laboratories for each product, guarantees the efficiency and service-value of 
every piece of U-S-L equipment. 


U-S-L Specialized Electrical Products 





U-S-L Storage Batteries (formerly National) 

For Electric Vehicles—Great in power capacity and sus- 
tained voltage dependability. 

U-S-L Sparkers and Auto Lighters—Leaders in maintain- 
ing high efficiency for ignition of gas engines, electric light for 
automobiles, etc. 

U-S-L_ Stationary Battertes—Economical and convenient 
for electric lighting homes remote from power circuits, 


U-S-L Electric Starter and Lighter 
The * Fly-Wheel Starter” is a special combination motor 
and generator installed in place of the usual engine fly-wheel. 
U-S-L Axle Lighting Equipment (Bliss System) 


The pioneer in the field; now standard. Six thousand 
now supply electric light for the best type of railway cars 
from Maine to California. 


Strong Service Co-Operation 


Service to customers along lines of active co-operation is another feature in the U-S-L policy. The U-S-L Service men 
operate from U-S-L Stations maintained in eight of the largest cities, They co-operate toward the end of continuous maxi- 
mum efficiency of U-S-L products. At all Stations a complete stock of spare parts is kept. 

Write for Information. Don't buy an automobile or truck, gasolene or electric, nor install a storage battery for any use, 


until you learn about U-S-L. Correspondence is solicited. 


The U.S. Light & Heating Co.—General Offices: 30 Church St., New York—Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Service Stations: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, St. Louis 
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ALMA-TADEMA, THE PAINTER WHO MADE ANTIQUITY LIVE AGAIN 
BEFORE MODERN EYES 


The late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, though a naturalized Englishman, and generally 
known as an English painter, was by birth a Dutchman. Born in 1836, he was the son of 
Pieter Tadema, a Frisian notary. Alma was the name of his godfather. He adopted this 
in early life, humorously explaining that he wanted his name to come near the beginning of 
catalogues instead of near the end. He painted historic scenes with remarkable fidelity and 
with much of the fine execution and brilliant color of the old Dutch masters. He was a 
member of most of the great European societies of art. Among his best known paintings are 
“The Pyrrhic Dance,” ‘The Vintage,” and ‘‘A Reading From Homer.’ A number of his 
canvases are in this country. The artist died at Wiesbaden on June 25. The portrait above is 
reproduced from one made just before his death for the Jilustrated London News. 
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Facts about “© great many people, who ought 
Electing perhaps to be better informed, do 
Presidents not understand either the method 
or the spirit of our American party systems, 
and still less do they seem to understand the 
relation of parties to the legal process of elect- 
ing a President. Almost every one knows, 
however, that the voters in November do 
not cast their ballots directly for a Presi- 
dent, and that they act as citizens of their 
respective States, and not as citizens of the 
nation. The President is elected by a body 
called the Electoral College. The Electoral 
College has a membership equal in number 
to that of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, taken together. The House of 
Representatives has 435 seats, and the Senate 
has ninety-six seats (two for each of the 
forty-eight States). Thus the State of New 
York, with forty-three Seats in the House of 
Representatives, will have forty-five mem- 
bers of the Electoral College. Each party, 
acting under the laws of the State of New 
York, will nominate its own list of forty-five 
electors. The name and emblem at the head 
of each list on the ballot paper will be regu- 
lated by the provisions of the election laws 
of the State of New York. Thus the name 
and emblem of the Democratic party in the 
State of New York have come under the com- 
plete domination of Tammany Hall, which is 
governed before the public by Charles F. 
Murphy, while governed behind the scenes 
by those in whose interest Mr. Murphy car- 
ries on his political operations. 


As a matter of undisputed fact, 

Goneretely Tammany Hall has accepted the 
results of the Baltimore conven- 

tion. Mr. Murphy and his associates will be 
nominally for Woodrow Wilson. If the 
Democrats carry the State of New York in 
November, it is morally certain that the 


forty-five electors then chosen will meet on 
the second Monday in January and cast their 
ballots for Woodrow Wilson as President and 
for Thomas R. Marshall as Vice-President. 
They will not, however, be under the slightest 
legal obligation to vote for Woodrow Wilson. 
Neither are they under any moral obliga- 
tions to accept the outcome of the Baltimore 
convention, apart from the fact that this out- 
come at Baltimore was finally reached with 
voluntary unanimity and accepted by the 
ninety New York delegates to that conven- 
tion. The Democratic party in the State of 
New York is a legal entity. The Baltimore 
convention, on the other hand, had no legal 
standing of any kind, and was a purely volun- 
tary meeting in which delegates from all the 
States came together for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a basis of common action in a 
matter of nation-wide concern. If the New 
York delegation had been of opinion that the 
Baltimore convention was unfairly organized, 
was tricky in its methods, and had failed to 
represent the really dominant sentiment of 
the people in its ticket and platform, it could 
have declined to accept the final work of 
that gathering. 


What Tam. LHe Democrats of the State of 
many Could New York have not yet nomi- 
YetDo nated their forty-five electors. 
They are to have a great State convention 
some time in September for the nomination 
of a Governor and other State officers, and 
at that time they will prepare the list of their 
forty-five candidates for the office of Presi- 
dential elector. There is nothing in the world 
to prevent this New York State convention 
from adopting a platform sharply antagonistic 
to the Bryan platform that was adopted at 
Baltimore. Nor is there any reason in law 
or in political morals why the New York 
State Democratic Convention should not 
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openly declare against Woodrow Wilson and 
put in the field a set of forty-five electoral 
candidates pledged to vote for some other 
candidate. The voluntary body that met, 
without sanction of law, at Baltimore, has no 
authority over the Democrats of the State 
of New York. As a matter of fact, the New 
York Democrats, if left to themselves, would 
adopt a platform very different from Mr. 
Bryan’s Baltimore document. Furthermore, 
if acting according to their own preferences, 
they would probably instruct their forty-five 
electoral candidates to vote for Mayor Gay- 
nor of New York, or for Governor Harmon 
of Ohio. If they should still do this, they 
would be acting within their legal and moral 
rights, and they would remain in full pos- 
session of the name and emblem of the Demo- 
cratic party. Under those circumstances, the 
supporters of Woodrow Wilson would be 
obliged, at great trouble and expense, to get 
the names of their own electoral candidates 
on the voting paper by the filing of petitions; 
and they would not be allowed to use the 
Democratic name or emblem at the head of 
their column on the official ballot. 


Why tow York Since, then, the Democrats of the 
Will Sup-. State of New York have a legal 
port Wilson 4d moral right to disregard the 
Baltimore ticket and platform, and to act 
strictly in accordance with their own prefer- 
ences, why will they—most undoubtedly— 
acquiesce, and assume the outward appear- 
ance of entire satisfaction with the Wilson 
nomination and the Bryan platform? The 
answer is quite too obvious to need elabora- 
tion. New York will accept the Baltimore 
decisions because the Democrats of the 
whole country have accepted them; because 
those results were fairly and openly arrived 
at; and because for a great many reasons the 
Democrats of New York wish to act in co- 
operation with those who use the same party 
name in the other States. To sum it all up, 
the Democrats of New York will nominate 
Wilson and Marshall electors, because it is 
the overwhelming sentiment that no other 
course would be practical or useful. The New 
York Democrats have not been tricked into 
a national situation that is repugnant to their 
consciences or their judgments. They ac- 
cept the situation because they have no con- 
ceivable reason for repudiating it. But let 
it be clearly remembered that they have 
every legal right to repudiate it, without 
losing their control of the Democratic 
name and emblem within the State of New 
York. They are the highest tribunal. 


the Great Hose readers who have followed 
Republican this statement of ours,—and no 
Sot intelligent person can possibly 
dispute its accuracy,—will be the better 
prepared to understand the Republican situ- 
ation, in view of the Chicago convention and 
the many circumstances and events related 
thereto. In our issues for July and June our 
readers found a summing-up of the prelimi- 
nary efforts of the Republican party as a whole 
to arrive at the choice of a Presidential candi- 
date. Legal Presidential primary elections 
had been held in a number of important and 
typical Republican States. Two leading 
candidates had been presented to these pri- 
maries. They were the two best known public 
men in the United States. They personally 
appeared before the voters, and in so doing 
they agreed to respect the popular verdict. 
In the important State of Massachusetts the 
two candidates fared nearly alike, and each 
received half of the delegates. In the other 
Republican States having legal primaries for 
the naming of Presidential candidates, Mr. 
Roosevelt was victorious, and Mr. Taft’s 
defeat was in every case decisive and in al- 
most every instance it was overwhelming. In 
the States which did not have direct Presi- 
dential primaries, the Roosevelt preference 
was equally clear, except in the State of New 
York. In an honest, direct primary as be- 
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tween Roosevelt and Taft in the State of 
New York, Roosevelt would probably have 
been the victor. But without such primaries 
the party machine was able to control the 
situation, and this machine had been per- 
suaded to ally itself with the Taft candidacy. 
In his own State of Ohio, Mr. Taft had spent 
many days stumping from county to cuunty, 
and he received only about 1 in 3 of the votes 
at the primary election. The great Republi- 
can State of Pennsylvania had given Roose- 
velt more than 100,000 majority over Taft. 
In Illinois, Taft had received only about one- 
fourth of the votes cast. The proportion was 
about the same in California. In Nebraska, 
Taft ran far behind La Follette, while Roose- 
velt had almost three times as many votes as 
La Follette, and almost four times as many 
votes as were cast for Taft. 


P . Not to recount in full detail the 
arty Senti- ope 
mentas facts that are now so familiar to 
Ascertained +he public, it is enough to say that 
no leading candidate ever went into a Re- 
publican national convention so undeniably 
repudiated by the sentiment of his party as 
did William Howard Taft in the political 
season of 1912. Not a single Republican 
State in the Union was clearly and unmis- 
takably a Taft State. Michigan and Indiana, 
so far as real Republican sentiment went, 
were as strongly anti-Taft as the States sur- 
rounding them. The Taft delegates from 
Michigan and Indiana were secured by sharp 
practice of the most revolting kind, even if 
they were not secured by downright fraud. It 
happens that in those States there were no 
proper laws to regulate the choice of delegates, 
and the Taft leaders manipulated party ma- 
chinery in such manner as to prevent the rank- 
and-file Republicans from having their way. 
These are matters, however, to be settled 
within those States. As for the State of 
Washington, it had no direct primary, but 
the will of the voters was as clear and unmis- 
takable as was that of California and Oregon. 
The Roosevelt delegation from Washington 
was as undoubtedly entitled to be seated in 
the convention as were any delegates what- 
soever. The action of the National Commit- 
tee in seating the contesting Taft delegation 
from Washington was one of those unac- 
countably bad things that men will some- 
times do when acting together in a move- 
ment, or a parliamentary body, which they 
could not possibly do if acting alone and bear- 
ing the entire odium. It would be easy to 
name a dozen members of the National Com- 
mittee who had a part in placing the Taft 
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delegation from the State of Washington on 
the temporary roll who could never have 
acted in that way if each had been placed in 
the position of a judge acting alone and 
sworn to render just judgment. 


Sstilialane then, when the Republican 
Not a Repre- party in its most typical States 
sentative Body bad declared so sweepingly for 
Roosevelt, and when in not a single Republi- 
can State was there any strong pro-Taft senti- 
ment (although in localities there was strong 
anti-Roosevelt sentiment), could the Taft 
people have the faintest hope of winning a 
victory in the Chicago convention? To 
politicians and students no answer is needed. 
But there are many intelligent readers who 
do not understand the conditions. Let us, 
therefore, recount them in a clear, simple 
way. The national Republican convention, 
as now constituted, makes no pretense of 
being a representative party body. Great 
efforts have been made to change its char- 
acter so that it might represent the party. 
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A full account of these efforts, and a thorough 
study of the subject will be found in an article 
by Professor Potts, on the convention system, 
in the REview or Reviews for May, 1912. 
An excellent article, strongly criticizing the 
present character of the Republican national 
conventions, and advocating a different plan, 
was written for this magazine in 1908 by Mr. 
Victor Rosewater, recently chairman of the 
National Committee. The present plan 
gives to every State a quota of delegates 
based upon its population, quite regardless of 
its voting Republican strength. 


A Glance 10 the earliest Republican con- 

at Party ventions there was, of course, no 

History Southern representation at all 
worth mentioning, because the Republican 
party could not expect to gain much foothold 
in the Slave States. Moreover, the early 
Republican conventions were rather informal 
and were more like the present mass-meeting 
conventions of the Prohibitionist and Social- 
ist parties than they were like the later 
Republican conventions in which party senti- 
ment has been often subordinated to machin- 
ery managed by professional politicians. After 
the adoption of the amendments following 
the war, which gave the franchise to the 
emancipated negroes, there was a brief period 
of Republican carpet-bag and negro rule in 
the South (of which veteran partisans like 
Powell Clayton linger on the scene as survi- 
vors to remind the country of one of its most 
disgraceful episodes). It was natural enough 
in that period that the Southern delegations 
should be treated with exaggerated deference 


in the national conventions. Southern Re- . 


publicanism was highly important in the 
campaigns of 1868, 1872, and 1876. It will 
be remembered that the election of 1876 
turned upon the counting of negro votes in 
Southern States. The withdrawal of troops 
from the South by President Hayes had the 
practical result of leaving to each State the 
make-up of its own voting rolls. The result 
has been that in a number of those States the 
Republican party has been practically non- 
existent for more than thirty years. By this 
we mean that in those States they not only 
do not elect Republican governors or mem- 
bers of Congress, but do not even nominate 
Republican candidates for such offices. 


the Nevertheless the Republican 
pemthere party throughout all of those 
States has a certain restricted sort 

of skeleton existence which assumes a false and 
menacing importance when the time comes 


to send delegates, every four years, to a Re- 
publican national convention. The politi- 
cians who control these little Republican 
groups in the South have not all of them 
the same motives. A few of them, doubtless, 
are sincere men of independent means who 
are Republicans on conviction. Thus in 
Louisiana there have always been important 
sugar-planters who have been Republicans 
in the interest of a high tariff on sugar. In 
eastern Tennessee, there is a hardy popula- 
tion of white mountaineers, which never held 
slaves and which is almost as fanatically Re- 
publican as a certain element in the north of 
Treland is fanatically Presbyterian. In 
North Carolina, there is a genuine Republican 
party, usually in hopeless minority. And the 
same thing is true in Virginia. But, gener- 
ally speaking, the Republican politicians of 
the South wish to profit personally by reason 
of being useful to some Presidential candidate 
in the North, or to some powerful political 
manager who is supposed to make and un- 
make candidates. The late Mark Hanna was 
a conspicuous master of Southern Republican 
politicians. Mr. Taft seems to have put Mr. 
Hitchcock in the cabinet on the theory that 
he, having used these Southern delegations 
for Taft’s benefit in 1908, could so manage the 
Post-Office patronage in the South as to give 
Taft the sure and certain control of like 
delegations in the convention of 1912. Mr. 
Taft began earlier than any of his prede- 
cessors to round up these delegations in his 
own interest. 


Building Lous, although there was not a 
g . ° ° ° 
Upthe — single Republican State in which 
Taft Support the party sentiment was enthusi- 
astic for Taft, it was confidently believed at 
the White House, and so announced in many 
bulletins, beginning more than a year ago, 
that Mr. Taft would control the national 
convention by an overwhelming majority, 
and that, in fact, he would have all of the 
delegates from every State in the Union, 
north and south, except a few that would go 
to La Follette, or some other Progressive 
candidate, in Wisconsin and certain States 
lying west of the Mississippi. In order to 
make a show of having actual delegates, Mr. 
Taft and his managers caused the Southern 
conventions to be held a number of months 
earlier than the normal and suitable time. 
These conventions were conducted by federal 
office-holders, owing their appointments to 
the President. They were managed from 
Washington, and their instructions for Taft 
were forced upon them from the White House. 
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They represented nothing excepting what all 


thoughtful and patriotic men deplore as a 
scandalous misuse of public power for private 
ends,—a thing that has culminated this year 
and can never happen again without the 
certainty of impeachment proceedings. 


Nothing of this kind could ever 
have happened if Republican 
national conventions had truly 
represented the Republican party. These 
Southern States could contribute much to Mr. 
Taft’s nomination, but they could contribute 
nothing to his election as a Republican. In 
the convention of 1908, an attempt was made 
to revise and change the basis of representa- 
tion, so that the national gathering might be 
a real body of Republicans, instead of being 
half Republican and half “hand-picked” by 
the candidate who happened to control fed- 
eral patronage. This motion, in 1908, to 
change the plan of the convention came 
within a ssid votes of being adopted. Its 


Efforts to 
Reform 
the System 


; friends of Mr. Taft} who naturally desired to 


be certain of controlling a great block of dele- 
gates in the convention of 1912. This at- 
tempt to eliminate the undue strength of the 
“rotten boroughs” ought not to have failed. 
Similar attempts had been made at previous 
conventions. The best time to have reformed 
the basis of the national convention was 
in the year 1900. Conditions were such that 
Mr. McKinley’s renomination could not be 
opposed. He would not have been a candi- 
date in 1904, even if he had lived. The late 
Henry C. Payne, then vice-chairman of the 
National Committee, was about to push 
through the convention a measure that 
would have thoroughly changed its future 
structure. Mr. McKinley, at that juncture, 
sent Mr. Payne a private, personal request 
to let the matter be deferred. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Payne acquiesced against his own judg- 
ment; and thus Mr. Taft has had opportunity 
to coerce a grcat party by use of “patronage” 
delegations from ‘“‘rotten boroughs.” 


Some Figures Lhe failure by a few votes to 
ot. accomplish the reform in 1908 
affords the answer to the question 

why Taft could be a formidable candidate in 
1912 in the very face of the sentiment of the 
party as a whole. The following figures will 
express it concretely: After the National 
Committee had passed upon credentials, it 
gave Taft 250 delegates from the following 
States: Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
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Tennessee, Arkansas, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and the two new 
States of Arizona and New Mexico. There is 
no prospect that any of these States will 
choose a single Republican elector in Novem- 
ber. Practically all of these 250 delegates were 
procured by direct action from the White 
House, and represent nothing except the use 
of high official power for personal and private 
advantage. Even the use of patronage and 
power could not have controlled the “rotten 
borough”’ delegations if the delegates had 
been selected in May, rather than many 
months in advance. Thus the Taft people 
not only imposed upon the Republican party 
as a whole, but also upon their own “roped 
and tied” bunches of Southern delegates. 
For these Southern delegates had accepted 
their instructions of last winter on the assur- 
ance that Taft would be easily and trium- 
pkantly nominatedand elected. The natural 
and decent thing would have been to release 
them from their instructions after the Ohio 
primary. But instead of releasing them, the 
Taft management doubled the guards and 
kept their so-called mercenaries under stricter 
surveillance than ever. In addition to these 
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250 delegates,—most of whom do not repre- 
sent Republican voters, and none of whom 
represent States that can possibly be carried 
for Taft in the election,—there were fourteen 
delegates from Territories which do not vote 
on Election Day,—namely, the Philippines 
(2), Hawaii (6), Porto Rico (2), Alaska (2), 
District of Columbia (2). All of these were 
for Taft through the use of official influence. 


Bargaining Lhe next step taken by the Taft 
with the management to obtain control of 
Bosses the convention was the making 

of a series of alliances with politicians con- 
trolling State machines and organizations, 
where the people had no real chance to express 
themselves. Thus Taft secured the delega- 
tion from Colorado, and utilized the machine 
to give him Indiana delegates, countenanced 
glaring improprieties in Washington and 
Michigan, and, most important of all, ob- 
tained the great New York delegation, in 
chief part, through alliance with the head of 
the machine, Mr. William Barnes, Jr., of 
Albany. An even more important part of 
the program was that which involved many 
details, by means of which a large majority 
of the members of the National Committee, 
which had managed Taft’s campaign in 1908, 
had been won over as pledged and aggressive 
Taft men for 1912. It was these men who 
were relied upon to decide all contests in 
Taft’s interest. It was they who seated the 
Taft delegation from Texas, although the 
Roosevelt delegation, headed by Col. Cecil 
Lyon, was undoubtedly entitled to recogni- 
tion. The filching of the Texas seats alone 
was more than enough to turn the scale. The 
use of the National Committee to seat the 
Taft delegates from Washington is said to 
have been unequaled for impropriety in the 
history of all national conventions, of what- 
ever party. Enough has now been said to 
explain how (1) the control of the “rotten 
boroughs,” (2) the bargains with bosses in 
States which had no popular primaries, and 
(3) the control of the National Committee 
for the sake of securing seats for Taft con- 
testants, made it possible for a man holding 
the office of President of the United States to 
be a formidable candidate in a Republican 
convention without having any considerable 
Republican sentiment in his favor. 


“Fixing” the OUt of a convention of 1078 seats, 

ixing’’ the es 

Temporary Mr. Taft had somewhere be- 
‘“ tween fifty and a hundred dele- 

gates properly chosen and fairly representa- 

tive. The temporary roll, as arranged by the 


National Committee, threw out enough Roose- 
velt delegates to give temporary control to 
the Taft forces. The temporary control, 
thus obtained, was used to secure permanent 
control. The Taft contestants, without re- 
gard to the merits of controversies, were 
accorded seats in the convention by a strictly 
factional vote. Thus California had elected 
all of its delegates on a general State ticket, 
giving a majority for Roosevelt over Taft of 
about 77,000. The election was held under 
a primary law which had been even more 
strongly favored by the Taft people than by 
the Roosevelt people, because the Progres- 
sives were in full control of the machinery, 
and without a primary law would have sent 
a solid Roosevelt delegation. The National 
Committee, subsequently dissecting the Cali- 
fornia vote, professed to discover that in one 
of the Congressional districts there was a 
very slightly larger vote for the twenty-six 
Taft candidates than for the twenty-six 
Roosevelt candidates. 


— Even this fact was in dispute, for 
California the vote was not taken by dis- 
tricts, and affidavits from State 

officials were filed to the effect that it could 
not possibly be proven that the Taft dele- 
gates had more votes in that precise locality 
than their opponents. It is the general cus- 
tom to send two delegates to national con- 
ventions from each Congressional district, 
and four from the State at large. But where 
every party and faction in a State like Cali- 
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IN A MILLION HOMES 
‘‘Now, sonny, you mustn't talk like that. But I allow 
it don’t seem reasonable that a man who is only 8 per cent. 
strong in the primaries should be 99 per cent. strong in the 
contests. It don't seem reasonable.""—From the Daily 
Tribune (Chicago) 
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fornia had agreed, unanimously, to elect all 
the delegates on a general State ticket, just 
as the Presidential electors themselves are 
chosen, there could be no reason, in justice 
or honor, for subsequently dissecting the 
vote and awarding to Taft certain district 
delegates who had never appeared in Cali- 
fornia in that capacity and had not been so 
chosen. The characterization of this act by 
Governor Johnson was in the strong language 
of an honest man in the face of an outrage 
which for sheer audacity had seldom been 
surpassed in an American political conven- 
tion. It is not necessary in these pages to go 
further into the details of the methods by 
which a factional temporary roll became the 
permanent roll of the convention. 


The fight over the contests and 
the organization of the conven- 
tion lasted till the middle of the 
closing day of theconvention. Governor Had- 
ley of Missouri had been made the floor leader 
on behalf of the Roosevelt delegates. He 
had from the platform of the convention 
repeatedly denounced the work of the Na- 
tional Committee as improper, and the tem- 
porary roll as invalid and fravdulent. In 
meetings of the Roosevelt delegates, several 
hundred in number, held separately at night, 
Governor Hadley had expounded and advo- 
cated a plan of action. This plan took the 
form of a resolution which was eloquently 
advocated by Governor Hadley, thoroughly 
discussed, and unanimously adopted. It was 
agreed in these meetings of the Roosevelt 
delegates, under the leadership of Governor 
Hadley, that they would not at any time 
accept as valid the results of a convention 
which should organize itself by making per- 
manent the temporary roll of the National 
Committee. It was decided that if the Com- 
mittee on Credentials should merely ratify 
the action of the National Committee in 
passing on contests, and if the convention 
itself should make the temporary roll perma- 
nent, the Roosevelt delegates would remain in 
their seats but would denounce the convention 
as fraudulent and take no further part in its 
work. It was Governor Hadley, more than 
anyone else, who persuaded his fellow Roose- 
velt delegates that this was the proper course 
to pursue. This, in fact, is the course that 
was actually followed by a large majority of 
the Roosevelt delegates. It was a course that 
fixed responsibility, and made it impossib'e for 
the majority to escape from the logical! re- 
sults of its conduct. It created a situation 
from which nothing but defeat could follow. 


The 
Roosevelt 
Tactics 
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HON. HERBERT S. HADLEY, GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 

(Who was spokesman for the Roosevelt forces in the conven- 
tion until the last day) 


nadey ‘d{ter this disputed organization 
ie, of the convention was com- 
pleted, a leading member of the 

Kansas delegation, the Hon. Henry J. Allen, 
obtained the floor in order to state the posi- 
tion of the Roosevelt delegates and to read 
to the convention a direct statement from 
Mr. Roosevelt himself, who had arrived in 
Chicago a day or two before the formal open- 
ing of the convention on June 18. The 
position of spokesman thus afforded to Mr. 
Allen had been, for some reason, abandoned 
by Governor Hadley. The course taken by 
Mr. Allen and the Roosevelt delegates in 
general was precisely the one that Governor 
Hadley had taken the lead in formulating, and 
to which he had secured the assent of his 
fellow-delegates. Nothing had happened in 
the course of business excepting what had 
been foreseen when Hadley had declared to 
all these Roosevelt delegates that he would 
stand with them absolutely to the end, and 
lead them valiantly in the course whict he 
persuaded them to adopt. As floor leader 
of a good cause in the convention, Hadley 
had been in such striking contrast with the 
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MR. JAMES E. WATSON, OF INDIANA 
(Who managed the contests for Mr. Taft and helped — 
work the se “steam roller’ iz 


men who had been put forward as apologists 
for the doings of the National Committee, 
that he had gained much favor with the on- 
looking crowd. Furthermore, Hadley had a 
good voice and a sonorous kind of fluency; 
so that he shared with Senator Root, .the 
presiding officer, that kind of good-will that 
an audience accords to distinction of manner 
and courtesy of speech. But while Hadley 
made a geod personal impression and won 
favor for himself, he was an unfortunate 
selection for the leadership of his cause. The 
contrast between the graceful Hadley, who 
was all the time, unconsciously to himself, 
being exploited and patronized by the far 
shrewder “Jim” Watson, who was managing 
the contests for Taft, was something like that 
between a matinée idol and a real master of 
men,—although Watson had a lame cause to 
advocate and was receiving no bouquets 
from the gallery. He was employed to put 
a bad piece of business through, and he was 
true to his job. Ifa man like Watson’s old 
Indiana opponent, Senator Beveridge, had 
been floor leader for the Roosevelt forces, 
instead of Hadley, the real Republicans 
would probably have found a way to control 
their ownconvention. But Beveridge and the 
other Roosevelt contestants from Indiana had 
been shut out by the National Committee. 


The Intentions The leaders of the Taft forces 
of th had never really intended to nom- 
Leaders inate their candidate. They had 

meant to tie up the convention, check the 
Roosevelt movement, and evolve a com- 
promise out of the deadlock. Taft himself, 
and those immediately near him, were evi- 
dently unable to perceive the true state of 
Republican sentiment. It was an instance of 
obtuseness so case-hardened that no gleam of 
light could have penetrated it. But Senator 
Crane, Senator Root, Senator Penrose, Mr. 
Barnes, and many of the rest, were in the 
exercise of their usual clear and penetrating 
intelligence. There were good and sufficient 
reasons why some of these here named, and 
others not here named, were inveterate in 
their determination to prevent the nomina- 
tion of Roosevelt. The great block of dele- 
gates, ninety in number, from the State of 
New York were not instructed for Taft and 
were free to use their own judgment. They 
had helped to seat Taft’s bunches of dele- 
gates from the Black Belt, and his contest- 
ants from other parts of the country, be- 
cause, in point of fact, Roosevelt must other- 
wise have been easily nominated on the first 
ballot by the delegates fairly representing 
the larger part of the Republicans of the 
country. They knew that Taft was a dis- 
credited candidate and that he ought, after 
the Ohio primaries, to have released his dele- 
gates and allowed the Republican party to 
shape its own destinies without his further 

















THE DIFFERENCE! 
From the Journal (Boston) 
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attempt to coerce it through the use of a 
power that was not his personally, but only 
his as a public trust. In their private atti- 
tude in Chicago they showed even less esteem 
for Taft and his candidacy than did the Pro- 
gressive leaders. 


But while they held the Taft 
candidacy in contempt, they 
held the Roosevelt candidacy in 
fear. The Republican party in the State of 
New York has long been managed by a few 
organization leaders in the open, and by cer- 
tain large business interests that are never 
in the open but are always in touch with the 
politicians. Mr. Roosevelt has at length 
become convinced that a system of this kind 
is outgrown and indefensible. He stands for 
the Western plan of direct control of the party 
in each State by its members. The kind of 
system that has been adopted in California 
and that is coming into full adoption in great 
States like Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
is quite likely to displace, at least for a time, 
such strong and able men as Penrose of 
Pennsylvania and Barnes of New York. 
These are public men of ability, but Roose- 
velt has told the people that these men are 
more devoted to special and private interests 
than they are to the public welfare. The suc- 
cess of Roosevelt would mean the new system 
and leaders willing to make the new system 
serve the public welfare. There are plenty 
of such men in the State of New York—men 
of great ability and character, and of fine 
qualification for public service. It is plain 
enough that the men who control State 
machines and whoare somewhat picturesquely 
called “‘bosses,” are naturally opposed to the 
new political methods that are advocated by 
Governor Hiram Johnson, Governor Stubbs, 
Governor Aldrich, and a great number of 
other good men who had asked Mr. Roose- 
velt to become their candidate for the Presi- 
dency this year. 


Barnes 
and his 
Viewpoint 


too Late hese men of the Barnes type 
saiens had far more respect for Roose- 
velt than for Taft, and in private 

were always ready to say so. But they could 
not do business with Roosevelt,whereas Taft 
was pathetically eager to do business with 
them on their own terms. These men were 
not without their own kind of loyalty to the 
old Republican party. They did not wish to 
shape the most shameful chapter in the 
party’s history by naming a discredited candi- 
date, even after they had helped to give that 
candidate a bare technical majority obtained 
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THE CHICAGO HOLD-UP 
From the Times (Washington) 


by misuse of federal patronage and by subse- 
quent sharp practice. But the Roosevelt 
movement had to be somehow blocked, be- 
cause it was not merely a movement against 
Taft, but it was even more boldly a move- 
ment against them as Taft’s sponsors and 
managers. Unfortunately, they had done 
their work too well. By the utmost stretch 
of unfairness, the National Committee could 
only give the anti-Roosevelt forces a bare 
majority on the temporary roll. And it was 
only by making the temporary roll perma- 
nent that the Roosevelt movement could be 
retarded. The managers had expected to 
retard it long enough so that they could find 
excuse for turning to a compromise candidate. 
But the Roosevelt men had no possible reason 
for compromising. They had come to the 
convention as the responsible representatives 
of the Republican voters, without whose help 
a Republican President could not be elected. 
The men who were trying to force them into 
a compromise were in control of a body of 
delegates, many of whom represented nothing 
at all, and some of whom were not even al- 
lowed to cast a ballot in the neighborhoods 
where they lived. The very Taft leaders 
themselves were in large part men who had 
lately been repudiated by their fellow-Re- 
publicans in their own States. It was not 
to be expected that the Roosevelt delegates, 
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representing responsibly the leading Repub- 
lican States of the country, should have en- 
tered into any negotiations at all with the 
leaders of a movement that had developed 
into a conspiracy, and that had passed from 
the stage of tricky politics, through the stage 
of sharp practice, to something that would 
have been on the criminal plane if the con- 
duct of men in conventions were regulated by 
law, as is their conduct in actual elections. 
These are plain statements that it is not par- 
ticularly agreeable to make; but it is alto- 
gether best to be frank, and this magazine, 
while always preferring to be courteous, has 
never shrunk from necessary truth-telling. 


To proceed with our review of 
fora the Chicago situation, let it be 
Candidate <aid that after having obtained 
the control that seemed so satisfying to the 
unfastidious Mr. Taft, his own leaders at- 
tempted to carry out their plan of dropping 
him. They would have been glad to turn their 
strength to stauncher and more experienced 
Republican leaders than Taft,—such men, 
for instance, as Vice-President Sherman or 
former Vice-President Fairbanks. But these 
men were nominally a part of their own anti- 
Roosevelt coalition. They hit upon the idea 
of going into the Roosevelt camp and taking 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own floor leader, Governor 
Hadley, who had denounced them from the 
convention platform repeatedly as engaged in 
acts of fraud that would be punishable as 
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IS THIS THE REPUBLICAN PARTY? 
From the Journal (Jersey City) 


crimes if the laws that apply to elections 
were applicable to similar misconduct in 
conventions. Governor Hadley had declared 
that he would never accept or condone any 
act of a convention that owed its control to 
the seating of certain delegations. The Taft 
leaders, after the passing of the Hadley 
boom, which was as fleeting as it was acci- 
dental, would gladly have proposed Justice 
Charles E. Hughes; but there were several 
reasons why this would have been impossible. 


why  Lhey then turned to the best 
cut go Compromise suggestion of all, and 
“offered to nominate Senator Cum- 
mins of Iowa. Cummins had been read out 
of the Republican party, with all the cere- 
monies of excommunication, by Taft’s ad- 
ministration; and he and his late colleague, 
Senator Dolliver, had fought the adminis- 
tration with more fervor, industry, and sin- 
cerity of opposition and contempt than any 
other two men in the Republican party. But 
Senator Cummins,—who would have made 
an admirable candidate if these leaders had 
espoused his cause some months earlier, and 
who would then have been acceptable to Mr. 
Roosevelt and to all the Progressives,— 
would have nothing to do with a nomination 
suggested after the convention had been 
organized by sharp practice under the influ- 
ences that had also cheated Mr. Cummins 
out of the delegates that ought to have been 
his from his own State of Iowa. Neither 
would Senator La Follette or his supporters 
entertain the idea of a nomination at the 
hands of a convention that had been so 
tainted in its organization. A point was 
reached where, in their distress, a good many 
of the Taft delegates would have voted for 
Roosevelt himself,—certainly enough to have 
secured his nomination if he could have per- 
mitted his own delegates to codperate. 


The Crisis and DUt Colonel Roosevelt and his 
isis an é 
Roosevelt's Supporting delegates had agreed 
Statement together in advance that they 
would not participate in the further acts of 
the convention if it made the temporary roll 
permanent, and if it refused to revise its 
membership. Thus, when the members 
whose seats were under dispute were made 
judges in one another’s cases, so that each 
Taft contestant was seated in turn by the 
votes of all the other Taft contestants, the 
crisis of the convention had been reached. 
Here a man of sturdy fiber and good fighting 
qualities took the floor. Mr. Allen, of Kan- 
sas, has a powerful voice, ample wit and 
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humor, courage both moral and physical, and 
a splendid and wholesome capacity for right- 
eous indignation. He held the convention in 
a sort of shamed quiet, under the spell of a 
scathing denunciation of its folly and mis- 
conduct. He then read the following state- 
ment from Colonel Roosevelt: 


A clear majority of the delegates honestly 
elected to this convention were chosen by the peo- 
ple to nominate me. Under the direction and with 
the encouragement of Mr. Taft, the majority of 
the National Committee, by the so-called ‘‘steam- 
roller’’ methods, and with scandalous disregard of 
every principle of elementary honesty and decency, 
stole eighty or ninety delegates, putting on the 
temporary roll-call a sufficient number of fraudulent 
delegates to defeat the legally expressed will of the 
people and to substitute a dishonest for an honest 
majority. 

The convention has now declined to purge the 
roll of the fraudulent delegates placed thereon by 
the defunct national committee, and the majority 
which thus indorsed fraud was made a majority 
only because it included the fraudulent delegates 
themselves, who all sat as judges, on one another’s 
cases. If these fraudulent votes had not thus been 
cast and counted, the convention would have been 
purged of their presence. 

This action makes the convention in no proper 
sense any longer a Republican convention, repre- 
senting the real Republican party. Therefore, I 
hope the men elected as Roosevelt delegates will 
now decline to vote on any matter before the con- 
vention. I do not release any delegate from his 
honorable obligation to vote for me, if he votes at 
all; but under the actual conditions I hope that he 
will not vote at all. 

The convention as now composed has no claim 
to represent the voters of the Republican party. 
It represents nothing but successful fraud in 
overriding the will of the rank and file of the party. 
Any man nominated by the convention as now con- 
stituted would be merely the beneficiary of this 
successful fraud; it would be deeply discreditable 
to any man to accept the convention’s nomination 
under these circumstances, and any man thus 
accepting it would have no claim to the support of 
any Republican on party grounds and would have 
forfeited the right to ask the support of any 
honest man of any party on moral grounds. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


ir. Taft's The thing that remained after 
Great Chicago Mr. Allen had read Colonel 
victory Roosevelt’s statement was vir- 
tually a Taft convention, rather than a Re- 
publican body. The delegates, numbering 
about 350, who remained in their seats but 
did not participate in the further work of the 
convention represented masses of Republican 
voters without whom it would be impossible 
to choose a Republican President. The con- 
vention at once made Mr. Root its permanent 
chairman and proceeded to adopt a platform 
and nominate candidates,—everything mov- 
ing in a perfunctory. way on a cut-and-dried 
plan without opposition. The platform was 
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Photograph by Matzene, Chicago. 
HON. HENRY J. ALLEN, OF KANSAS 
(One of the strongest and most influential of the Roosevelt 
leaders) 


read by Mr. Fairbanks, nobody listening. In 
the course of the campaign this platform may 
catch the attention of the public, but such a 
moment has not yet arrived. Mr. Taft was 
put in nomination by an Ohio gentleman 
whose rhetorical phrases, carefully prepared 
in advance, were almost ludicrous in their 
remoteness from the state of mind in which 
the convention found itself. On the roll call 
Mr. Taft received 561 votes, the full mem- 
bership of the convention being 1078. There 
were 344 delegates who declared themselves 
present but not voting. There were 107 who 
voted for Roosevelt, regarding it as necessary 
to obey their home instructions. La Follette 
received forty-one, Cummins seventeen, and 
Hughes two. Vice-President Sherman was 
renominated by a vote of 597. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-two Roosevelt men abstained 
from voting on this roll call, and seventy-one 
delegates had left the hall. There were about 
sixty votes for five other names. Thus the 
convention, in cynical mood and far from 
being happy or hopeful over its work, ad- 
journed Saturday evening, June 22. 


a Later in the same evening a great 

‘oosevelt Nom- z Z e 

inated at Or- gathering met in Orchestra Hall, 
chestra Hall Chicago, in the highest spirits and 

in an atmosphere of enthusiasm that could 
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VICTORY ! 


[The chaplet seems to be broken, and the robes of the goddess are stained with mire] 
From the World (New York) 


not easily be described. On the platform 
were massed the larger part of the Roosevelt 
delegates. The great hall was packed to the 
roof with friends of the movement, and out- 
side in the street were many thousands more. 
Governor Johnson of California presided. 
Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, presented reso- 
lutions, and Controller Prendergast, of New 
York City, made a speech of great eloquence. 
Colonel Roosevelt was declared the rightful 
Republican candidate, and he was then and 
there accorded a nomination by the delegates 
and the mass meeting. Whereupon Colonel 
Roosevelt himself appeared and accepted the 
nomination, making one of the most powerful 
and impressive speeches of his lifetime. Col- 
onel Roosevelt declared that the movement 
would have to be completed by a gathering 
or convention to be held several weeks later. 
And he made his acceptance contingent upon 
the approval of such a subsequent gathering. 


As we have already made clear, 
the national conventions are not 
the party courts of last resort. 
The appeal from voluntary national gather- 
ings is to the legal and tangible party organi- 
zations of the several States. And the final 
appeal, of course, is to the voters at the polls. 
The simple fact is that the Republicans of the 
country had already nominated Mr. Roose- 
velt, and that the business of the Chicago 
convention was to ratify that nomination, 
select a.Vice-Presidential candidate, adopt a 
platform, change the basis of representation 
in future conventions, provide for the choice 
of delegates in future by popular primaries, 
and adjourn. Inasmuch as the convention 
failed to do these things, it had nothing to 
expect but to find its work repudiated in as 
many States as were dissatisfied. In States 
like California, Nebraska, Kansas, South Da- 
kota, and various others, the Roosevelt Re- 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT AT CHICAGO, SPEAKING FROM THE BALCONY OF THE CONGRESS 
HOTEL TO THOUSANDS OF SUPPORTERS GATHERED IN THE STREET BELOW 


publicans were in full control, and in some of 
them the Presidential electors had already 
been nominated. There was no reason why 
these electors could not declare themselves 
as intending to vote for Mr. Roosevelt 
in the Electoral College, if they should be 
elected for that purpose by their fellow 
citizens in November. 


P In the State of Iowa, although 

owa Acts 

onthe the Taft forces had secured a ma- 
Appeal jority of the delegates to the Chi- 

cago convention, the party met in State con- 


vention and emphatically refused to accept 
what was done in the Taft convention. By a 
vote of more than 2 to 1,—-the figures being 
773 to 342,—the Republican State Conven- 
tion at Des Moines, on July 10, refused to in- 
dorse the Taft ticket or the Chicago plat- 
form. The new State Republican Committee 
is anti-Taft 10 to 1. The convention con- 
demned the seating of fraudulent delegates 
at Chicago, and urged the voters to use the 
dictates of their conscience in selecting their 
candidate for President. Arrangements were 
made for putting a Roosevelt electoral ticket 
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GOVERNOR HIRAM W. JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA 
(Whose qualities of strength. courage and sincerity made 
him in some respects the foremost member of the Republican 
convention) 


into the field, while endeavor will be made 
by the Progressives to keep control of the 
Republican machinery for all State and 
local purposes. 


The Republican Presidential di- 
lemma will be met in each State 
in accordance with existing con- 
ditions. Thus in Kansas, although Roosevelt 
electors had previously been chosen, it has 
been mutually agreed to settle, in a Repub- 
lican primary election, on August 6, the ques- 
.tion whether or not Taft or Roosevelt should 
be supported. The defeated candidate will 
then have to name his electoral ticket by 
petition, and run independently. In Cali- 
fornia, electors will be named in a convention 
that will almost certainly be controlled by 
Roosevelt forces; and the Taft electors will 
probably have to be nominated by petition. 
In Nebraska it is understood that the Roose- 


Other States 
Will Act 
in Turn 


velt nomination will be regarded as regular, 
and that the Taft men, if dissatisfied, will 
have to appear as third-party men, or bolters. 
Michigan will have primaries like Kansas, 
and the Roosevelt men, if successful in them, 
will be ‘‘regular.”’ In Missouri, it seems to 
be the decision that the electors recently 
nominated by the Roosevelt forces ought, if 
elected, to vote for Taft. There will be a 
new list of Roosevelt electors on the ballot 
paper. Governor Hadley’s position finally is 
that Missouri Republicans should support 
either Taft or Roosevelt, according to their 
preferences, while uniting in the support of 
State and local candidates. He seems to have 
gone over personally to the Taft camp, but 
has no objection to a set of Roosevelt electors 
in Missouri. In New Jersey there is to be a 
September primary, the results of which ‘will 
determine whether or not the Republican 
electors will be for Taft or for Roosevelt. In 
many other States the situations have yet to 
be worked out. 


Obviously in the State of New 


The Situation 


in New York Roosevelt electors will have 
ui to be nominated by the filing of 
petitions. The existing law, prepared by the 


bosses of both parties, makes it burdensome 


' and difficult to file independent nominations. 


A strong Roosevelt movement was, however, 
duly launched almost immediately after the 
Chicago convention, and Mr. William H. 
Hotchkiss took charge of the preliminary 
organization, with men like Controller Pren- 
dergast, Timothy L. Woodruff, and many 
others, codperating. Mr. Hotchkiss, who 
was State Insurance Commissioner under 
Governor Hughes, is one of the ablest and 
most highly accomplished public men that 
the State of New York has produced in recent 
years. Some of our readers may remember 
that this magazine mentioned him two years 
ago as the most suitable nominee to suc- 
ceed Hughes as Governor. The Progressive 
movement in New York will be under the 
direction in every locality of groups of men 
thoroughly in favor of open, straightforward 
methods and opposed to the machine system. 


Progressives LHe expected call for the Pro- 
gressives ° ’ - 
to Convene gressive movement's convention 
on August 5 duly appeared on July 7. It was 
promulgated by Senator Dixon, acting as 
chairman of the provisional committee se- 
lected by the Roosevelt men at Chicago. It 
calls for a convention to be held on Monday, 
August 5, at Chicago, to name candidates for 
President and Vice-President and to adopt a 
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platform. The call is not so much for a rigid 
party in-the old sense as for an organization 
that will work openly and sincerely for the 
welfare of the people. The call is signed by 
sixty-three names, representing forty different 
States, nearly all of them being well-known 
men of representative character and tested 
qualities as men and citizens. All but three 
of them are Republicans. Although the 
movement invites men from all parties, it is 
obviously an effort to reorganize and modern- 
ize the Republican party, so that it shall take 
on thoroughly and completely the character 
and standing that have been given to the 
Progressive movement in the United States 
Senate by such leaders as Cummins, Bristow, 
La Follette, Clapp, Bourne, Beveridge, Dixon 
and several others. Or, to state it in another 
way, the intention is to give this new move- 
ment such a character as Republicanism has 
assumed in a number of States under the 
leadership of governors like Stubbs of Kan- 
sas, Johnson of California, Aldrich of Ne- 
braska, Osborn of Michigan, McGovern of 
Wisconsin, Bass of New Hampshire, and others 
of like standing. If this were an arbitrary 
movement, figured out on paper, and merely 
devised to float the candidacy of Colonel 
Roosevelt, there might not be much chance 
for it. But the movement is a great and 
hopeful reality, quite regardless of the pros- 
pective convention of August 5. It was thor- 
oughly represented by the group of governors 
who launched Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy 
before the primaries and State conventions, 
and won for him the support of a large ma- 
jority of the Republicans of the United 
States. The meeting at Chicago can but 
help to give further direction and impetus to 
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HON. TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, OF NEW YORK 
(Who withdrew from the support of Taft at Chicago and 
joined the Roosevelt forces when he found that it was deter- 
mined to control the convention by unfair and improper means, 
and who is one of the chief organizers of the Progressive 
movement in New York) 





a tendency that had already been made dis- 
tinctive by the group of Progressive Senators 
who for several years have acted together 
virtually as a third party. Although Senator 


























HON. WILLIAM H. HOTCHKISS 
(The distinguished New York lawyer, and formerly Insur- 
ance Commissioner, who assumed the chairmanship, last 
month, of the organizing committee of Progressives in the 
State of New York) 


Cummins has been quoted as not favoring 
this Chicago movement, it remains true that 
the Progressive party is hardly likely to be 
so far removed from regular Republicanism 
as Senator Cummins’ own position has been 
during the entire Taft administration. Our 
own definition of the new movement would 
be that it is the unexpectedly rapid culmina- 
tion of the precise thing for which Senator 
Cummins and his friends have been stand- 
ing and working for several years. In any 
case, the Progressive Republicans supporting 
Roosevelt would have to agree upon a candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, and would wish 
to adopt a national platform of their own. 
These objects would not only justify but 
would require such a convention as will be 
held at Chicago on August 5. 


The reason why the Progressive 
party must of necessity be devel- 
oped principally out of the Repub- 
lican party becomes apparent after a little 
thought. In the first place, the evolution has 
already been accomplished in a number of 
States. In the second place, the Democratic 
party is a wholly different kind of entity from 
its chief opponent. The Republican party 


Republicans 
Naturally 
Progressive 
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has always been comparatively homogeneous. 
The present split in the party is temporary 
and transitional. Fundamentally, the Re- 
publican party has always been Progressive, 
but in order to keep alive it is compelled 
from time to time to accept new views of 
what progress means and to adapt itself to 
new conditions. It is now in the process of 
a healthful transformation from within. Pre- 
cisely as it threw off machine domination in 
Pennsylvania a few weeks ago, so it has been 
struggling to emancipate itself in many other 
States. Whether it keeps the name Republi- 
can, or not, the Progressive movement will 
be made up of men who, like Roosevelt, have 
been the leaders in the more radical wing of 
the Republican party. 


The Democratic party has some 
elements of unity, but in the main 
it is a coalition of groups. Its larg- 
est factor isthesolid South. Its second factor 
in permanence is Tammany Hall. Its third 
is the old-line Democracy represented by men 
like Governor Harmon, of Ohio, and its fourth 
is the radical Democracy represented by 
men like Bryan and Hearst. The Democratic 
party finds its opportunity not so much in 
its own shining virtues as in the faults and 
failures of the Republican party. The im- 
mense Democratic wave that struck the 
country in 1910 was due to the weakness and 
failure of the Taft administration and the 
action of a Republican Congress in passing 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff. The recent Pro- 
gressive movement in the Republican party, 
as led by Roosevelt, was a confession of 
these mistakes. 


Democratic 
Party Less 
Unified 


Bright Lhe success of Taft through the 
Prospects for “Old Guard ” at Chicago gives the 

Wilson Democrats an even better oppor- 
tunity than they had in 1910. The Demo- 
cratic Congress has conducted itself ina praise- 
worthy manner under Clark as Speaker and 
Underwood as floor leader. A number of 
Democratic governors have given their States 
good administrations. , The Democratic con- 
vention at Baltimore nominated a brilliantand 
commendable ticket, and adopted an excel- 
lent platform, Have the Democrats therefore 
earned the right to win the election in Novem- 
ber, and have the Republicans advertised their 
need of rebuke and defeat? There would seem 
only one answer to that question. The 
Democrats, led by the ticket of Wilson and 
Marshall, would seem to merit success, and 
would also seem entitled to expect it with 
a good deal of confidence. If, indeed, there 
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had been such acquiescence in the nomina- 
tion of Taft and Sherman that the Roosevelt 
movement had been abandoned there could 
have been only one outcome. Under those 
circumstances, as between Wilson and Taft, 
it is not easy to figure out where Taft could 
have expected to win a single electoral vote 
in the entire country. If it were merely a 
matter of Governor Woodrow Wilson as 
a Presidential candidate, the thing . might 
just as well be made unanimous. 


But a great deal more than that is 
involved. . There is a Congress to 
be elected this year, and another 
in 1914. The future of parties must be con- 
sidered. The Democratic party machinery in 
a number of great States, as in New York, re- 
mains in control of objectionable bosses and 
machines. The Progressive movement, which 
in the main represents the energetic self- 
assertion of Republican voters who wish to 
rehabilitate their own party, cannot be aban- 
doned merely because the Democrats, through 
the force of circumstances, have been com- 
pelled to nominate a splendid ticket. With 
the Progressive party thoroughly launched 
and’in the field, we are quite certain to have 
a progressive-minded President, whether it 
be Woodrow Wilson or Theodore Roosevelt. 
Meanwhile, we shall see the process of whole- 
some improvement going on within the Dem- 
ocratic party, and a sweeping transformation 
of the Republican party into a modern, 
popular, valuable organization fit to serve as 
the political agency of self-respecting men. 
The whole situation, therefore, is one that 
invites good cheer and congratulation. 


More 
Permanent 
/ssues 


Elsewhere in this number will be 
found personal sketches of the 
Democratic candidates. Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson’s father was an Ohio man, a 
Presbyterian minister, who accepted a pas- 
torate in Virginia shortly before the birth of 
his distinguished son. Woodrow Wilson thus 
grew up in the South, but he went to Prince- 
ton for his college studies. Several years 
after leaving Princeton he completed post- 
graduate studies at the Johns Hopkins 
University, and entered at once upon his 
career as a professor of political science. In- 
cidentally, he had studied law.and had for 
a few months hung out his shingle at Atlanta. 
His studies of practical politics and the art 
of carrying on national government were 
more thorough in some respects than those 
of any other young man of his time. While 
at Baltimore, in the university, his skill as 


Woodrow 
Wilson 
as Hels 
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GOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON (oN THE RIGHT) 
GREETING THE VETERAN SENATOR TILLMAN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
a political speaker and debater was recog- 
nized as unequaled among all his contempo- 
raries. To say that he has since pursued the 
life of an academic recluse is ridiculous. It 
is as great a mistake to speak of Woodrow 
Wilson as a mere bookworm and scholar, 
without practical knowledge, as to speak of 
Theodore Roosevelt, on the other hand, as 
a practical politician who must go to William 
Barnes, Jr., for instruction in constitutional 
law and history. In fact, Wilson is also man 
of affairs, and Roosevelt is also a scholar. 


Roosevelt and BOth Wilson and Roosevelt are 
Wilson as Pub- remarkably versed in the two 

li¢Men kinds of political knowledge. 
They know about governments through vast 
historical study and reading, and they know 
about political matters in their working mani- 
festations. Obviously, Mr. Roosevelt has had 
very much more practical experience than 
Dr. Wilson. But they belong to the same 
class. They would both of them be great 
public men and leaders in England, or Can- 
ada, or France, or Germany, where public 
life is a career. Woodrow Wilson, as writer 
and speaker on political matters, has always 
been before the American public. As admin- 
istrator, he has carried on the affairs of a great 
university, a position which in our country 
trains for governmental administration better 
than almost any other kind of experience. 
As Governor of New Jersey, he has shown 
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HON. ALTON B. PARKER 
(Who was Democratic nominee for the Presidency against 
Roosevelt in 1904, and was temporary chairman of the recent 
Democratic convention at Baltimore) 


that he can meet the exigencies of practical 
politics with firmness and upon high ground. 
He has admirable qualities of personality that 
would make him a most worthy and welcome 
occupant of the White House. The American 
people like to have their political leaders men 
of learning and culture. One of the reasons 
why they are fond of Roosevelt is the unceas- 
ing industry he has always shown in the pur- 
suit of many kinds of useful and interesting 
knowledge. Woodrow Wilson is a man with 
a zeal for what is right in public matters. 
There is one great test we should learn to 
apply to every aspirant for public place in 
this country,—namely, is the man_public- 
minded, or is he private-minded? And this 
is not so much a quality of character as it is a 
quality of intellect. Wilson and Roosevelt are 
essentially public men. They act upon public 
questions for open, public reasons. Their 
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minds are trained to work in that fashion. 
Others who might be named are essentially 
private-minded. These others have always 
some personal, private reason for public acts. 


The Baltimore convention began 
with a sharp fight over the choice 
of a temporary chairman. Mr. 
Alton B. Parker, of New York, was opposed 
by Mr. Bryan on the ground of his being the 
candidate of Tammany Hall and the Wall 
Street interests. Mr. Parker was selected, 
but in almost everything else the great 
Nebraska orator dominated the convention. 
Mr. Bryan secured the election of Mr. James 
of Kentucky as permanent chairman. He 
denounced the very presence in the conven- 
tion as delegates of certain well-known finan- 
ciers, and would have scourged them from 
the convention with a whip of cords. The 
Republican situation at Chicago gave Bryan 
his great opportunity, and he used it with a 
power and force that surprised even his 
warmest admirers. Bryan’s attitude soon 
eliminated the more conservative candidates, 
and the delegations said to be controlled by 
bosses came over, after a good many ballots, 
to the support of Champ Clark. But at this 
juncture Bryan passionately refused to sup- 
port any man who was acceptable to the New 
York delegation. Bryan had been regarded 
as friendly to Champ Clark, and his own 
Nebraska delegation was instructed to sup- 
port the Speaker. It is felt by Champ Clark 
and his friends that Bryan wrongfully in- 
tervened at a time when otherwise Clark 
might have won. 


How Wilson 
Won at 
Baltimore 


On the very first ballot, Clark had 
44014, Wilson 324, Harmon 148, 
Underwood 117%, not to men- 
tion the small number of votes for minor can- 
didates. On.the tenth ballot Clark received 
556, Wilson 350, Underwood 117%. On that 
ballot Harmon had been dropped by New 
York, which had switched over to Clark. 
The Underwood vote remained very little 
changed through more than forty ballots. 
Clark remained in the !ead until the 3oth, 
when Wilson passed him, the vote standing 
455 to 460. A large movement to Wilson 
came on the 43rd, when he had 602 against 
Clark’s 329. On the 45th the vote stood: 
Wilson 633, Clark 306, Underwood 97, Har- 
mon 25, Foss 27. The surprise came on the 
next ballot, when the entire Underwood 
strength went over to Wilson. Most of the 
Clark support did likewise, and on the 46th 
ballot Wilson was nominated with ggo votes, 


After 
Many 
Ballots 
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Clark retaining 84 and Harmon 12. The 


result was accepted with good-will by the 


entire convention. Every one admitted 
that Governor Wilson personally had pur- 
sued a course of the most perfect dignity 
and propriety. 


Platforms, We have pleasure in publishing 
Pp ponie °F also in this number of the REVIEW 
Interest an article by Mr. Shipp that 
gives a pleasant and attractive picture of 
Governor Marshall of Indiana in his typical 
life as a lawyer and in his brief but repu- 
table public career. Governor Marshall was 
thought by his neighbors to be of Presidential 
size, and his candidacy in the Baltimore con- 
vention held the thirty votes of Indiana 
steadily through twenty-seven ballots. The 
Baltimore platform is worthy of analysis and 
discussion, but we shall defer our discussion 
of platforms until next month, when it will 
be possible to compare the document to be 
adopted by the Roosevelt men and national 
progressives with the Bryan platform adopted 
at Baltimore. It will be also worth while to 
say something in that connection upon the 
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HON. OLLIE M. JAMES 
(Senator-elect from Kentucky, who was permanent chairman 
of the Baltimore convention) 
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HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN 
(The dominating leader of the Democracy in the recent 
convention) 


actual drafting of the platforms and their 
preliminary history. The initiative in these 
matters is highly important. Mr. Bryan 
persuaded the Baltimore convention to adopt 
the unusual plan of choosing the candidates 
first and then agreeing upon a platform, in 
order that the man who was to be chief 
expounder of the party’s views should not 
find himself at odds with its formal avowals 
of creed. These matters we shall further 
discuss next month in analyzing the two lead- 
ing platforms, as mentioned above, also 
noting the character of the Barnes platform 
which (with some modifications) was adopted 
by the Taft convention. 


It will also be possible next month 
to speak with more detail upon 
the methods and management 
of the campaign. Leadership in particular 
States will probably be more important this 
year than national direction. The Taft 
managers met with the President at Wash- 
ington last month, and although Mr. William 
Barnes of Albany was the universal choice for 
real head of the campaign, it was regarded as 
better policy to put forward the President’s 
secretary, Mr. Charles D. Hilles, as titular 
chairman of the committee, while keeping 
real control in the hands of Mr. Barnes and 
other members of the executive group of the 
National Committee. Mr. Hilles is not yet 
known to the country as having been a party 
leader. His chairmanship of the committee 
comes by way of his personal relations with 


Managing 
Taft's 
Campaign 
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MR. CHARLES D. HILLES 
(The new chairman of the Taft campaign committee) 


President Taft. Until three years ago last 
April, Mr. Hilles was employed as superin- 
tendent of the New York Juvenile Asylum, a 
private institution located at Dobbs Ferry. 
Until then, he was in no way connected with 
political or governmental matters. He had 
come from Ohio, however, and had been 
personally acquainted with Mr. Taft. After 
Mr. Taft’s election, Mr. Hilles was given an 
opportunity to express a preference for some 
appointive position, and he chose to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. When 
Mr. Norton left the position of secretary to 
the President to become a banker in New 
York, Mr. Hilles became his successor. He 
has developed an undoubted talent for polit- 
ical work, and it is understood that his time 
has been almost wholly given to the promo- 
tion of Mr. Taft’s political ambitions, the 
usual work of the public office he held having 
been performed by Mr. Rudolph Forster. 
On July 16 it was announced that Mr. Carmi 
Thompson, of Ohio, would succeed Mr. Hilles 
as Secretary to the President. That Mr. 
Hilles is now to do his political work outside 
of a public office,—the salary of which is paid 
by the people of the United States,—is in 
every respect a gain for the cause of official 
propriety. Mr. Hilles is a man of vigor, 
industry, and capacity, and excellent reputa- 
tion. He ran the preliminary Taft campaign 
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directly from the White House until Con- 
gressman McKinley opened the Taft head- 
quarters bureau in Washington. His fidelity 
to his chief is of course his particular qualifica- 
tion for the office of chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 


Wilson's Lhe Wilson campaign promises 
“Efficiency” to be conducted in the most open 
Management ond businesslike way, with full 

publicity given to campaign contributions, 
both before election and after. The young 
lawyer and Princeton graduate, Mr. William 
F. McCombs, who has for an entire year con- 
ducted the preliminary campaign for the 
nomination of Woodrow. Wilson, is to be 
chairman of the committee that will carry on 
the fight until November. Mr. McCombs’ 
methods are not those of the old-time “‘head- 
quarters” manager, with the ludicrous waste 
of money and effort that has been so com- 
mon in the past. As for the Roosevelt man- 
agement, it will for the most part take care 
of itself spontaneously in the different States 
where Progressive Republicans are every- 
where taking energetic hold of their own local 
situations. There will, however, of course be 
a central management of some kind following 
the Progressive convention to be held at 
Chicago early this month. 





MR. WILLIAM F. McCOMBS 
(Who will be chairman of the Wilson National 
Campaign Committee) 
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Another in the long series of pain- 
ful incidents that fave marked 
the course of the Taft adminis- 
tration was the abrupt resignation, early in 
July, of Dr. A. Piatt Andrew as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. Dr. Andrew, as 
a professor at Harvard, had acquired reputa- 
tion as an economist and a student of finance. 
Senator Aldrich and the Monetary Commis- 
sion obtained his services, and he is in great 
part to be credited with the admirable work 
of that body. There followed his appoint- 
ment as Director of the Mint, and his later 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury when Mr. Norton went to the 
White House to become Secretary to the 
President. Mr. Andrew’s withdrawal from 
the Treasury was accompanied by the publi- 
cation of frank and extended letters, both to 
the President and to Secretary MacVeagh, 
criticizing in the sharpest and most specific 
way the negligence of the highest officials of 
the Government as respects business of great 
consequence to all the people of the United 
States. It became plain in the course of the 
controversy that Dr. Andrew’s views were 
fully corroborated by many others whose 
attempts to serve the people faithfully had 
been embarrassed by the negligence and in- 
efficiency of their superiors. 


Trouble 
in the 
Treasury 


results of his revelation of conditions in 

Politics and the Treasury Department follows 

Negligence the recent exposure of difficulties 
and discords of all kinds in the Department of 
Agriculture. A recent embarrassment in our 
relations with Brazil was a further illustra- 
tion of the things that happen to an adminis- 
tration that is almost wholly absorbed in 
political and personal affairs, and allows the 
public business to drift. Conditions in the 
Post-Office Department have in some re- 
spects been worse than those in any other, for 
a good many months past. The lack of effi- 
ciency and codrdination in the executive 
business of the Government seems to be 
traceable to that absence of a number of 
months on the part of President Taft in the 
first year of his administration. It was then 
that the Ballinger troubles had their incep- 
tion; and the Interior Department cannot 
recover wholly until the new régime comes in, 
next March. Frictions in two other depart- 
ments also date back to that period. 


Last month the House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted and presented 
to the Senate articles of impeach- 
ment against Judge Robert W. Archbald of 


Judge's 
/mpeachment 

















DR. A. PIATT ANDREW 
(Who resigned last month as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury) 


the United States Commerce Court. The 
gravity of this proceeding on the part of the 
House may be better appreciated when it is 
recalled that in our whole national history 
there have been only eight previous cases in 
which the Senate has been called upon to 
act as a court of impeachment. Judge Arch- 
bald was appointed a United States Circuit 
Judge by President Taft in December, 1910, 
after he had served nearly ten years as a 
district judge in Pennsylvania. He was 
designated by the President to serve as a 
member of the new Commerce Court for a 
four years’ term beginning in February, rort. 
The charges on which the impeachment pro- 
ceedings were based related to business trans- 
actions with railroad companies at times 
when the railroads were litigants before the 
Commerce Court and before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Judge Archbald 
was charged, specifically, with seeking to 
lease a culm bank from the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company and with exerting influ- 
ence upon the officers of the subsidiary coal 
company through his position as a member of 
the Commerce Court. Other charges equally 
serious and of similar nature are set forth in 
the thirteen articles of impeachment. There 
was some demand that the Senate should 
proceed with the trial at once, but it was 
urged by several Senators that the matter 
should be deferred till next session. 
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End of the “S the result of two investi- 
Lorimer gations by its own committees, 
Case the United States Senate, on 
July 13, declared that corrupt methods and 
practices had been employed in the election 
of William Lorimer as a Senator from Illinois, 
and his election was therefore invalid. The 
vote in the Senate on this proposition was 
almost two to one,—55 to 28. New evidence 
had been produced since the vote of March 1, 
1911, by which the Senate refused to vacate 
the seat. It was not a question of Mr. 
Lorimer’s personal guilt or innocence. The 
question for the Senate to decide was this: 
Did Mr. Lorimer owe his election to tainted 
votes in the Illinois Legislature? The 
Senate did not expel Mr. Lorimer; it simply 
affirmed its belief that he had never officially 
held a seat in its chamber, that he had not 
been a Senator of the United States. 


Uncle Sam's ©OMgress permitted the end of the 
itoney Government’s fiscal year (June 
Matters 30) to be reached with incom- 

plete provision for the necessary supplies in 
most of the departments. Nine of the annual 
appropriation bills,—the agriculture, army, 
Indian, legislative, Military Academy, naval, 
pension, post-office, and sundry civil bills,— 
had failed of passage and a joint resolution 
extending the appropriations of the last fiscal 
year throygh the month of July, 1912, was 
necessary in order to prevent the dropping of 
thousands of employees from the federal pay- 
rolls. Meanwhile, the army bill, passed by 
both houses, had been vetoed by President 
Taft on June 17, on the ground that it con- 
tained objectionable legislation. All in all, 
Uncle Sam was on the verge of serious finan- 
cial embarrassment last month. While not 
quite ‘dead broke,” as some of the news- 
papers described his condition, he was hard 
put to it to “pay the hands.” The Senate 
and House seemed likely to come to agree- 
ment as to most of the points of difference in- 
valved in the various supply bills, with the 
possible exception of the naval bill, which had 
been amended by the Senate so as to carry 
two battleships. Altogether the Senate’s 
changes had increased the naval appropria- 
tions by $15,000,000. On the whole, Con- 
gress has not lacked in diligence, but in view 
of extraordinary political conditions in the 
country and unusual complications in the 
business of Congress itself it is not strange 
that the routine appropriations have been 
delayed. As this magazine was being closed 
for the press it seemed probable that all the 
unfinished business of the session would be 


disposed of in time to make possible ad- 
journment early in the month of August. 


Investigation Lhe Interstate Commerce Com- 
of the Express mission has recently completed a 
Business most thorough and sweeping in- 
vestigation of the express business of the 
country. Thirteen great companies came 
within the scope of the inquiry. Inasmuch 
as criticisms and complaints arising in one 
section were largely similar to those arising 
in other parts of the country, the problem 
was dealt with from a national standpoint. 
The Commission’s report contains an inter- 
esting mass of information regarding the 
highly lucrative business that has developed 
from the “‘carpet bag expressman”’ of early 
days to the modern solid trains of express 
cars. “Beginning sixty years ago practically 
with no assets whatsoever other than favor- 
able contracts with one or more railroads, the 
express companies have been enabled out of 
their rates and the profitable investment of 
their operations to pay large dividends on 
shares representing no investments, and have 
amassed more than $150,000,000 worth of 
property.” It also developed that although 
the companies are all separate legal entities, 
operating independently and competing for 
business, they are all more or less inter- 
twined and interlocked by reason of their 
ownership of large blocks of each other’s 
stock. Much confusion and criticism also 
arose from the lack of known and definite 
rates between various given points, resulting 
either in overcharges or undercharges. Asa 
result of its investigation, the Commission 
orders a reduction in rates approximating 15 
per cent., and particularly affecting small 
parcels weighing under twelve pounds. A 
number of radical changes in administrative 
methods and practices looking to increased 
efficiency, are also ordered, one of the most 
important being an instruction to the com- 
panies to unite in giving direct through ser- 
vice by the shortest route; in other words, a 
company must codperate to give to a ship- 
ment a direct through route regardless of the 
fact that such shipment may have originated 
with another company. 


The New On heavy packages of a hundred 
Express Rate pounds or more, the companies’ 

Sustem charges were not found to be ex- 
cessive, and their rates in these cases were 
not materially reduced. In fact, the Com- 
mission’s new rate is in some cases an in- 
crease over that charged by the companies. 
The new system of fixing rates, evolved after 
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long study, divides the country into g50 blocks, 
each about fifty miles square. The rate from 
any express station in a given block, to any 
station in another given block, is to be the 
same. Commissioner Lane, who has devoted 
three years to the investigation of this express 
business, is of opinion that the lowering of the 
charges on small packages will result in open- 
ing up a more direct trade between the city 
household and the farm, benefiting at the 
same time the express companies by increas- 
ing their traffic. 


the By mid-July the great cereal 
Cropsof crops and hay and potatoes have 
” made such progress as to furnish 
some reliable indications of the agricultural 
output of the year, if it is assumed that no 
more than normal deterioration is to take 
place during the remainder of the harvesting 
period. On this hypothesis, 1912 will show a 
heavy excess in value of agricultural output 
over 1911. The Wall Street Journal esti- 
mates that six leading crops, corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, potatoes and hay will alone 
show, in their aggregate, an excess of $760,- 
000,000 over the values of last year, and that 
all the farm produce, except cotton, will, 
barring abnormal developments, give about 
one billion dollars more value than last year. 
The greatest gain is shown in hay, which 
last year was very short on account of the 
terrible drought throughout the country. 
On July 1 last it seemed fair to expect a crop 
of 63,000,000 tons as against only 43,000,000 


last year,—a gain of $250,000,000 in value. 


A corn yield for 1912 of 2,811,000,000 bushels 
was indicated in July,—a gain of about 
12 per cent. over 1911. The agricultural 
statisticians are figuring on a betterment of 
from 20,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat over last year; and 217,000,000 
bushels of oats. The price of wheat was, 
on July 1, 13 cents better than last year, the 
price of oats six cents less than last year. 
Potatoes show an increase this year of 
59,000,000 bushels, or 20 per cent. more 
than last year, with the price $1.10 per 
bushel, as against $.90 last year, and barley 
promises a 20 per cent. better yield with a 
present price 13 cents higher than last 
summer. 


ASmaiter Lhe growing and harvesting 
Cotton conditions have been splendid 
Crop during the first half of July, or 

the two weeks following these estimates, 
and the prospect is decidedly bright for 
an excellent crop year, even though there 


are no “bumper” yields in sight. As to 
the cotton crop, it seems certain that the 
acreage planted is somewhat less than last 
year’s, and the condition on July 1 was 
decidedly below the condition of a year 
ago, but still about equal to the average of 
the past ten years. So, although it is early 
yet to make confident predictions as to the 
outcome of the cotton crop, it seems likely 
that it will be much smaller than in tg11. 
This it can well be without disaster, as last 
year’s acreage and yield were so great that 
with labor scarce and cotton prices lowering, 
hundreds of thousands of acres were not 
picked at all, the cotton being left to rot 
on the stalks. 


“< The railroads have shown in their 

Basie recent reports the effect of the 
industries several untoward developments 
of the spring months: the great strike in the 
anthracite coal mines, which brought the 
shipment of hard coal in April down to 
266,625 tons, as against 5,804,915 tons in 
April, 1911; the strike in the bituminous 
fields, which was settled without so great a 
loss of production, and the disastrous over- 
flow of the Mississippi, which seriously 
affected the earnings of some of the South- 
western roads. Despite these handicaps the 
gross earnings of the railroads are showing 
a small increase over the corresponding 
periods of last year; 1911 itself was somewhat 
lean. The net earnings, however, show a 
decided shrinkage, as might be expected in a 
situation where wages and materials,—the 
cost of living for the railroad,—are con- 
stantly tending upward in price, while freight 
rates are being shaded here and there by the 
activities of State and national commissions. 
With fixed charges growing at the same time, 
owing to the high prevailing rates of interest 
on capital, it cannot be said that the out- 
look for railroad dividends is extravagantly 
promising. The volume of gross earnings 
shows, however, that the country at large is_ 
enjoying a fair amount of industrial activity. 


r This is also indicated in the 
eel! 
Output and recent records of steel produc- 
Prices tion. The second quarter-year 
of the Steel Corporation’s operations shows 
shipments of 3,200,000 tons, the largest in 
ten years. This steel is being sold at very 
much lower prices than have generally 
obtained during the corporation’s history. 
The measure of this lowering in price is 
strikingly given by the Wall Street Journal’s 
calculation that if the corporation had 
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received the average price of its past ex- 
perience, the earnings for the quarter just 
reported would be $20,000,000 more than 
they actually were. This enormous out- 
put of the Steel Corporation comes in spite 
of the fact, as reported by the American 
Iron and Steel Association, that the “‘Trust”’ 
is now producing a decidedly smaller percent- 
age of the country’s aggregate of iron and 
steel than in 1902. Some of the comparisons 
as between 1902 and 1gro illustrate the 
tendency of the independent steel companies 
to grow, in the aggregate, faster than the 
Steel Corporation. In 1902 the “Trust” 
produced 65.2 per cent. of all the steel ingots 
and castings; in 1910, 54.3 per cent.; in 1902 
67.7 per cent. of the country’s tota! of steel 
rails, and in 1910, 58.8 per cent.; in 1902, 
64.9 per cent. of the total of wire nails, and 
in 1910 only 55.4 per cent. The only classi- 
fication in which the Corporation’s !usiness 
is increasing at the expense of the indepen- 
dents is in iron rails, which show 31.2 per 
cent. for the corporation in 1902, 2nd 37.6 
per cent. ten years later. 


ourrjet, The month of July began badly 
ys e : = 
Aeroplane With those who travel in the air. 


Disaster” On July 1, Miss Haztict Quim- 
by, one of the most daring and popular ot 
American aviators, was killed in a flight at 
Boston aviation meet, her passenger, Mr. W. 
A. P. Willard, sharing the same fate. The 
pair were returning from a trip over Boston 
Harbor to the Boston Light in a powerful 
Blériot military aeroplane of the latest model. 
In making a volplane, a gust of wind caught 
the tail of the machine, throwing it into a 
perpendicular position, and the occupants— 
who evidently had not been strapped into 
their seats,—fell from a height of a thousand 
feet into the waters of Dorchester Bay. Miss 
Quimby was the first woman in America to 
win an aviator’s license and had only a 
few months ago accomplished the feat of 
crossing the English Channel. In addition 
to her achievements as an air pilot, Miss 
Quimby was also a talented literary worker, 
being engaged on Leslie’s Weekly as dramatic 
critic and writer of special articles. While 
men to the number of 155 have lost their 
lives in flying, (54 having been killed in this 
year alone) Miss Quimby is the fourth woman 
to meet this fate. 


iiaianienitieais The very next day—July 2—at 
man’s Dirigible Atlantic City, N. J., Melvin Vani- 

ron’ man’s enormous balloon, the 
Akron, was destroyed with its entire crew 
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of five men. The Akron had started out au- 
spiciously on an early morning trial trip, with 
thousands of people looking on from the 
beach. A misty haze hung in the air, and 
the great balloon sailed in a soft wind under 
perfect control until about half a mile from 
shore. Soon the clouds scattered, the sun 
shone out strong and clear, and the balloon 
shot quickly upward. Suddenly there was a 
flash of light at the top of the balloon, then 
a burst of flame, and a great volume of smoke 
completely covered the craft. The under- 
structure, containing the crew, became de- 
tached and fell, the bag crumpling up and 
following later. The exact cause of the acci- 
dent was not learned, but the theory of gas 
expansion seemed a plausible one. Melvin 
Vaniman, it will be remembered, accom- 
panied Walter Wellman in his attempt to 
cross the Atlantic in the balloon America. 
Although that venture failed, no lives were 
sacrificed. This much-heralded transatlantic 
dirigible, Akron, however, with its many 
months of patient preparation and tremen- 
dous expense, ended in complete disaster 
before even attempting its transatlantic trip 
every man of the crew losing his life and 
the ship being totally wrecked. 


Last month at Stockholm, the 
athletes of America for the fifth 
time scored a decisive triumph 
in the world’s Olympic Games, totalling 128 
points against 104 for Sweden, and 66 for 
Great Britain. Among the events captured 
by Uncle Sam’s boys were the 1oo-metre run, 
800-metre run, 200-metre dash, 110-metre 
hurdle, running high jump, 16 pound shot, 
16 pound shot, both hands, pole vault, run- 
ning broad jump, 1600-metre relay race. The 
great Decathlon, an all-around athletic event 
comprising ten different feats, was won by 
James Thorpe, an Indian from the Carlisle 
School, with a total of 8412 points out of a 
possible 10,000. The classic Marathon, which 
has always been the feature of the Olympic 
Games, was won this year by a South African 
policeman, McArthur. Finland was repre- 
sented by a wonderful runner, Kohlemainen, 
who captured three first prizes. The chief 
bright spot for England in the games was the 
marvelous spurt by which Jackson forged 
ahead of America’s best runners in the 1500- 
metre race. New records were made by the 
athletes in nearly every event. The Olympic 
Games closed with impressive ceremonies, 
King Gustav himself crowning the victors 
and awarding the prizes, assisted by Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolph and Prince Charles. 


Uncle Sam 
Vietor in 
Olympic Games 
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The official date for the openin 
Panama Near of the Panama Canal as nnn 
Completion set for January 1, 1915. The 
event will be celebrated by the splendid ex- 
position which the city of San Francisco is 
preparing. The progress of the work of con- 
struction on the canal, however, has been so 
satisfactory that it will be possible, and it 
is the intention to permit vessels to utilize 
the waterway just as soon as practicable, 
which, it now seems likely, will be during the 
latter half of 1913. The chairman and chief 
engineer of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
is of this opinion. Shipping interests will, of 
course, be fully advised when the exact time 
has been definitely determined. According 
to figures on the construction work completed 
by May 1 last, the amount of excavation 
actually accomplished on the whole canal is 
now more than eleven-thirteenths of the 
total. At that date the construction work 
on the locks at Gatun, Pedro Miguel and 
Miraflores had been 82 per cent. completed. 
But the interest of the American people, as 
well as of the rest of the world, in the canal 
has now advanced beyond the stage of the 
progress of construction to the subjects of 
fortification and operation. The work of 
fortifying the big ditch will probably be un- 
dertaken as soon as the excavation is com- 
plete. Under what conditions is the great 
waterway at Panama to be opened to the 
ships of the world? No ship can be barred. 
But will all have to pay the same toll? Or 
will it be wise and permissible to favor 
American shipping in any way? 
Protest haainst Lhis question was brought forci- 
“Discrimi- bly to the attention of the civil- 
nation” ized world on July 10, when it 
was known that the British Chargé d’Affaires 
at Washington (in the absence of Ambassador 
Bryce) had sent a telegram to Assistant 
Secretary of State Huntington Wilson re- 
questing that the Panama Canal bill (at the 
time on the Senate calendar) be held in abey- 
ance until a detailed protest might be sub- 
mitted through the British Embassy against 
what were held to be “clauses inimical to the 
rights and interests of British subjects.” 
There had been considerable discussion both 
in Congress and in the public press on the 
question whether American ships passing 
through the canal should be subject to the 
same tolls as the ships of other nations, and 
whether any discrimination was to be made 
against vessels owned by the great railroad 
systems of this country and Canada which 
are known to be indirectly, if not directly, 
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hostile to the canal because of the com- 
petition it would bring about. 


The Panama bill providing for 
the complete regulation of traffic 
through the canal when com- 
pleted. (known in the House as the Adamson 
Bill, from Chairman Adamson, of Georgia, 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee), contained a drastic anti-railway 
clause which, as amended by the Senate, de- 
clared that ‘“‘no railroad-owned ships should 
be permitted to pass through the Panama 
Canal if engaged in the coastwise trade be- 
tween ports of the United States.’”’ This re- 
striction has been contemplated with con- 
cern by the Canadian railroad systems, since 
it would prevent their ships from using the 
canal unless they plied only between points 
in their own country on the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The fruit trade of the British West 
Indies, likewise, might be expected to suffer 
severely from such a restriction. 


Would the 
Bill Injure 
Canada? 


Astothe /d!though there was no provision 
Hay-Pauncefote for free passage of American ships 

Treaty in the Senate bill when: the Brit- 
ish request for delay was made, it was the 
general conviction that, as -adopted, the 
measure would either provide for such ex- 
emption from tolls, or that other legislation 
would arrange for the refunding of money 
paid, so that in effect American ships would 
pass through the canal without toll charges. 
It is against these two points that it is be- 
lieved the British protest will be lodged. It 
was expected that the Senate would reach 
consideration of the Canal Bill some time 
during the closing days of last month, and 
Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
Oceanic Canals, who had the bill in charge, 
acknowledged the British telegram without 
promising delay in the consideration of the 
measure. It was stated that the full text of 
the British representations would be laid 
before the Senate about the first of the pres- 
ent month. The two points referred to, it 
had been publicly stated in Great Britain, 
would mean, in the opinion of the British 
government, a violation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, negotiated in 1go1 and proclaimed 
the next year. In this treaty it was agreed 
specifically that the canal should be 
open to vessels of all nations on “terms of 
entire equality,” and that there should 
be ‘‘no discrimination in respect of the 
conditions or charges of traffic or other- 
wise.” 
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disagreement will come out 
ie of the matter. Great Britain 

occupies a position of excep- 
tional interest and influence 
in the matter of the Panama 
canal, and she will undoubt- 
edly be supported in her rep- 
resentations by Germany and 
France; and perhaps other 
European powers. On the 
other hand as the Pall Mall 
Gazette, of London, puts it: 
“England recognizes the en- 
tire reasonableness of the 
American contention that, 
having supplied the capital 
and the skill to build the 
canal, Americans have the 
right to every consideration 
not conflicting with the treaty 
obligations of the United 
States.” Any radical differ- 
ence of opinion which could 
not be reconciled by diplo- 
macy, would, of course, find 
pacific and dignified expres- 
sion at The Hague. 


Settling Down The death of Gen- 
inthe eral Evaristo Es- 
Caribbean tenoz, the Cuban 
rebel leader, in battle on June 
27, practically put an end to 
the insurrection which devas- 
tated Eastern Cuba for many 
weeks, and, as we pointed out 
last month, threatened to pre- 
cipitate. another American 
intervention. On July 10 
President Gomez asked the 








LORD HALDANE BIDDING GOOD-BYE TO MR. CHURCHILL AFTER A 
“STRATEGY CONFERENCE" IN THE BRITISH WAR OFFICE 
(Since this photograph was taken—late in May—Lord Haldane has left the War 


Office for the Lord High Chancellorship) 


Since the proclamation of this 
treaty the land through which the 
canal passes has become Ameri- 
can territory. President Taft and his ad- 
visors, moreover, particularly Secretary of 
War Stimson, after careful investigation, 
have committed themselves to the openly 
expressed categorical assertion that “the 
United States has full right to regulate traffic 
in the manner provided in the pending bill.” 
There will undoubtedly be a cordial, if not 
lively, exchange of diplomatic notes when 
the full text of the British protest is known. 
It is not anticipated, however, that any real 


Perhaps a 
Case for 
The Hague 


Congress to repeal its enact- 
ment declaring the Province 
of Oriente under martial law, 
and most of the American 
battleships sailed for home. 
The elections in the Republic of Panama passed 
off in the main quietly, although one American 
soldier was killed in an altercation with the 
police in Panama City, accidentally, it is 
claimed. The returns from the municipal elec- 
tions which determine the general results show 
that Dr. Belisario Porras has been elected 
president of the republic for the next four 
years. Meanwhile the government of Presi- 
dent Madero, who has the support of the great 
mass of the Mexican people, seems to be 
putting down the Orozco insurrection, and 
the news from the rest of Caribbean America 
is of a quieter sort than for some time past. 


“ 
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A STREET SCENE IN THE CITY OF PANAMA 


(This shop of Maduro shown in the picture was one of the polling places during the recent presidential election) 


pritish 10 the fourteen bye-elections held 

Home in Great Britain during the first 

Affairs half of the present year, the 
Liberals lost one seat. They had increased 
votes, however, in the districts retained, and 
considering the crucial character of the poli- 
tics that are characterizing Britain’s progress 
at present, the government is generally con- 
ceded to have done well. Liberal finance has 
made an enviable record. Thanks to the 
budget making ability of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
all obligations have been met, and there 
has been a reduction of £78,000,000 of the 
national debt. Several of the most im- 
portant problems confronting the government 
are still unsolved, including the “‘ votes for 
women” issue and syndicalism. To the latter 
we refer more in detail in one of our Leading 
Articles this month. Irish Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment are still wending 
their laborious way through the House of 
Commons. The government, moreover, has 
introduced a new bill to simplify all parlia- 
mentary suffrage by abolishing plural voting, 
doing away with university representation, 


and so wording the law that women also may 
vote. Several important changes have taken 
place in the Ministry during the past weeks, 
the most noteworthy being the transfer of 
Lord Haldane from the head of the War 
Department to the Lord High Chancellorship 
to succeed Lord Loreburn. Lord Mersey’s 
report upon the loss of the Titanic declares 
that the speed of the vessel was the direct 
cause of the accident. It goes on to say that 
the crew should have been better organized 
and that the lifeboats should have been “filled 
to full capacity.”” It further recommends that 
all vessels should be equipped with Marconi 
apparatus with operators always on duty. 
The regulations of the Board of Trade are 
declared to be ‘“‘antiquated and inadequate.” 


Mediter- With the descent of Italy’s war- 
zanean ships upon the North African 
coast the Mediterranean once 

more assumed its historic character as the 
center of Europe’s contending ambitions. 
Ever since the beginning of Rome’s suprem- 
acy the Middle Sea has been one of the 
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BRITAIN’S PREMIER, THE HEAD OF HER NAVY AND 
HER WATCHDOG IN EGYPT—ASQUITH, 
CHURCHILL AND KITCHENER 
(From a sketch made by the artist of the London Sphere 
during the Malta Conference) 


chief highroads along which the great powers 
of the world have pursued their policies of 
war or alliance. Statesmen have dreamed of 
making it a French and Italian or an Austrian 
“lake,” as their own nationality might inspire 
their patriotism. Since the first years of the 
past century, however, when Britain checked 
the grandiose schemes of Napoleon by her 
victories in Egypt and her acquisition of 
Malta and Cyprus, the Mediterranean has 
been dominated by British power. Before 
the breaking out of the Turco-Italian war 
there seemed no possible challenge of Brit- 
ain’s supremacy. She held Gibraltar on the 
West, Egypt and Suez on the East, with 
Malta and Cyprus in between. The Entente 
Cordiale with France connoted the acquies- 
cence of Spain. With Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunis under French domination, the Aus- 
trian navy in embryo, Turkey and Greece 
impotent on the sea, Egypt in her own hands, 
and Italy, if not actually an ally, at least 
friendly, the Mediterranean was indeed well- 
nigh a British lake. 


All this time the advance of Ger- 
Upsetting the z 
Balance in the Man sea power was hastening the 
@@e’* day when Britain must choose 
whether she would withdraw part of her 
naval force from the Mediterranean in order 
to be secure against the German threat in the 


North Sea, or make some shift by which she 
would assign to another power the mainte- 
nance of the balancein her favor in the Middle 
Sea. Just when the German warship pro- 
gram had brought the Fatherland in its build- 
ing so uncomfortably close to Britain that 
some of the graver English reviews were in- 
sisting upon ‘‘either agreement or strike,” the 
Italians attacked Tripoli, and the whole 
balance in the Mediterranean was upset. 


The preservation of the equi- 
librium of the Mediterranean is 
the question of the hour in the 
European foreign offices. On the satisfactory 
settlement of the problems presented by it 
depends the peace of the continent. No na- 
tion is more vitally concerned in this than 
Great Britain. Indeed, if a general under- 
standing on this question is one of the im- 
mediate aims of European diplomacy, it is 
one of the vital questions in English foreign 
policy. During the first week in June, at the 
suggestion of Lord Kitchener, a conference 
was held at Malta. Premier Asquith, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, and the British Consul- 
General at Cairo himself together with a 
number of prominent generals and admirals 
discussed all phases of the Mediterranean 
question. The proceedings were secret, but 
it is reported that they resulted in the deter- 


Britain's 
Interest 
at Stake 


THE GREAT POWERS OF EUROPE, GUARDIANS OF THE 
DARDANELLES, WARN ITALY TO KEEP OFF 
From Kikeriki (Vienna) 
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THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN ROUTE TO THE SAFETY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


(A glance at this map will show the points in favor of the Mediterranean-Suez route to India and Australia over that 


round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Cape Town alone. 


With the Mediterranean closed to her, or even not under her domination, 


The distance from London to India via Suez is approximately the same as from London to 


‘‘an immense traffic would be 


lost to England, the interior line to India would be gone, Malta and Egypt exposed, the cruisers of the Triple Alliance might 
get into the Indian Ocean by way of the Suez Canal and interfere with the movement of reinforcements from Australia and 


Canada and bring down the Empire with a crash "’) 


mination of the British admiralty to with- 
draw a certain portion of British naval 
strength from the Mediterranean to add to 
that in the North Sea; and to transfer to the 
French navy the task of maintaining the 
dominance of the Entente Cordiale in the 
Middle Sea. 


Britain realizes that she must pro- 
tect her route to India, but so 
great has the burden of warship 
building become that she cannot keep pace 
with German advance in the North Sea un- 
less she retires from the Mediterranean at 
least some of the naval force she has long 
maintained there. There has been a good 
deal of criticism of this move. Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford, the well-known fighting 
admiral of the British navy, has been writing 
to the London newspapers protesting that if 
the conclusions of the Malta conference be 
carried out, in a few weeks’ time England will 
have in Mediterranean waters no more than 
four second-class battleships based not on 
Malta but on Gibraltar; that in addition the 


The Effect 
on the 
Empire 


garrison at Malta is deficient in numbers and 
guns, and that in fact England has at last 
abandoned her traditional policy of main- 
taining naval supremacy on the main road to 
India. Admiral Mahan has said that if the 
interior line to India is lost, Malta and Egypt 
are exposed and the British Empire falls to 
pieces. The extent of Britain’s confidence in 
France in this matter is realized when we con- 
sider the present status of things in southern 
Europe. Two Mediterranean powers are 
now at war; the Dardanelles has already been 
closed; and the Ottoman government has 
announced its intention of closing it again to 
the ships of all Europe; Italy has seized many 
of the islands in the eastern Mediterranean; 
Crete is in a state of ferment; and an actual 
state of war extends from Sicily to Aden. 


Eforts to End Lhe Italian attack on Tripoli 
the Turco- and seizure of the Egean Islands 
italian War threatens to take the preponder- 

ance of power in the Mediterranean from 

France and England and give it to the Triple 

Alliance. That this is being dimly realized by 
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Kaiser’s chief concern, it is 
further alleged, is to assure 
the neutrality of Russia in the 
event of an Anglo-German 
conflict. This, we are told, 
was discussed at Baltischport. 


Last month the 
Austrian Minis- 
ter of Foreign 
Affairs, Count Berchtold, 
went to Berlin to discuss the 
question of ending the Med- 
iterranean war and this 
month it is expected that 
Premier Poincaré of France 
will visit St. Petersburg on 
a similar mission. It is evi- 
dent that the telegraph and 
post will not do as mediums 
for the discussion of matters 
of this importance. The 
personal contact of the men 
who have in charge the 
peace of Europe seems to be 
necessary. The recent appro- 
priation by Russia of more 
than $600,000,000 for a new 
Russian navy is considered 
by the Turks to be a menace 
to them since it probably 
means Russian insistence 
upon the opening of the 
Straits. Furthermore, there 
are the.ever troublesome 
Cretan question, the Alba- 


And the Menace 
of Other 
Wars 








A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE POPULAR GERMAN KAISER AND 


SOME OF HIS FAMILY 


nian uprising, only tempora- 
rily suppressed, and Bul- 


(This photograph, taken a few months ago, shows the Kaiser in one of his favorite garian activity in Macedonia, 


roles—that of family man. 
Louise, just completing her twentieth year. 


Crown Prince of the Empire—Prince Wilhelm Frederick, aged six. 


At his side is his only daughter, Princess Victoria 
Beside her is the eldest son of the 


which was renewed this 
On the lap of spring with increasing vir- 


the Empress are two more of the Kaiser’s grandsons, sons of the Crown Prince; ulence Altogether there are 


Ludwig Ferdinand, aged five and Hubertius, aged three. 
his fifty-fourth year.) 


European chancelleries can be seen by 
three recent moves on the c¥essboard of 
continental diplomacy. These are a radical 
increase in Austria’s army: French sympathy 
openly expressed for Turkey; and the pro- 
Italian declarations of Russia’s’ Foreign Min- 
ister, Dr. Sassonov. Last month the German 
Kaiser and the Russian Czar had one of their 
periodical love feasts in the Baltic. At the 
little town of Baltischport on the Gulf of 
Finland near the city of Reval, in the pres- 
ence of their ministers and generals in full 
regalia, the German and Russian monarchs 
discussed the general European situation, 
particularly the Italian-Turkish war. The 


The Kaiser himself is in 


more volcanoes in eruption 
on the horizon of European 
politics than for some years past. 


France, it is reported, has been 
for some time sounding the neu- 
tral powers as to their probable 
attitude on a peace conference to settle the 
war between Italy and Turkey. The semi- 
official journals of Paris, like the Temps and 
the Debats, do not consider that there is 
much hope of an early settlement. Turkey 
would undoubtedly insist that the main dis- 
cussion be upon the status of Tripoli, and Italy 
would not enter the conference at all if her 
present possession of that province were put 
in dispute. The Turks, if we may judge from 


Turkish 
Determi- 
nation 


1) 
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their newspapers, are in no mood for any 
interference. Any attempt to dictate to 
them would probably lead to a supreme 
struggle in which, although Turkey would be 
undoubtedly annihilated in the end, there 
would be witnessed scenes that would make 
the world shudder. Europe is fully aware of 
the Turk’s power of resistance. Besides, the 
Turkish press reminds us, there are the more 
than 300,000,000 Moslems all over the world 
who regard the Turkish Sultan as their Caliph 
and whose fighting ability is held in great 
respect by all Asiatic powers, particularly 
France and Great Britain. These countries 
understand perfectly well that their influ- 
ence in North Africa would be in danger if 
any undue pressure were brought to bear 
upon Turkey. Morocco has already given 
France as much trouble as the republic can 
well withstand, and the British position in 
India and Egypt is far from secure. 


1 It was not at all difficult to foresee 
‘aly and 


Pan-Hellenie the effect on the Greek mind of 
Ambitions the Italian occupation of Rhodes 
and the other islands of Turkey in the Egean 
Sea. The first result was to reawaken certain 
Hellenic ambitions which otherwise would 
necessarily have remained dormant, being 


tinged with not unjustifiable mistrust of 
Italian intentions. What these are the Italian 
government is skilfully concealing for the 
present. At one moment it seems inclined 
to indulge the Pan-Hellenic ambitions of 
their inhabitants, mostly Greeks of these 
islands; on the other hand it lets it be in- 
ferred that they are only being held as hos- 
tages against the Turkish recognition of the 
Italian occupation of Tripoli and against a 
possible demand by Turkey for pecuniary 
compensation in return for such recognition. 
There is also a suspicion abroad in a section of 
the European press that Italy designs estab- 
lishing her authority throughout the Eastern 
Mediterranean wherever the escutcheons of 
Venice and Genoa are found. This would 
carry her flag to Crete, Cyprus, the islands she 
now holds, many points of the coast of Asia, 
and even to Constantinople itself. Against 
such a course at least three of the Great 
Powers of Europe would not only protest but 
act energetically, namely, Russia, France and 
England. Austria certainly would not view 
it with favor, to say nothing of the Greeks 
of the kingdom and the governments of the 
other Balkan States. But the Pan-Hellenists 
are hoping that Italy is pulling the Egean 
chestnuts out of the fire for them, particularly 


. the Egyptian wing of the party which has 


sent deputations to Rome and Athens to urge 
the annexation of the islands to Greece, or at 
least to unite them in an autonomous State. 


Rome, Athens Under what seems certain to prove 
andthe a delusion, the Greek population 
Great Powers oF the islands have received the 
Italians as liberators, forgetful of the historical 
fact that in 1669 the Greeks of Crete welcomed 
the Turks as liberators from the tyranny of 
Venice. The grievance which the islanders 
have against the new régime in Turkey is 
that they are called on by it to contribute in 
person to the common defense of the empire 
of which they form part. From the time of 
Selim II. (1566) and Solyman II. (1687) the 
Sporades group have enjoyed privileges which 
the Turkish government has not infringed, 
and the Young Turk Party maintains that 
the obligation of military service which has 
been accepted by the other Christian races 
of the empire cannot be called oppression and 
is not a ground for grievance. But the ulti- 
mate decision as to.the future of the occupied 
islands is not with Athens or Rome or now 
with Constantinople. It depends on the 
decision of the European Powers, and to all 
appearances they seem as regards the islands 
to lean to the policy of the status quo ante 
bellum and to regard the question of the 
islands and Tripoli as entirely separate. At 
the same time it is recognized that the Italian 
occupation of the Sporades has raised a ques- 
tion difficult to deal with. The Greek Prime 
Minister, M. Venizelas, refuses to be carried 
away by the appeals of the Egyptian and 
insular Pan-Hellenists, and is reported to have 
informed their deputations that the matter 
of their memorials to Rome is one that must 
be left to the Greek government to deal with 
at the fitting time and opportunity. 


italy Lhe attempts of Italy to force 
andthe some power to interfere in her be- 

‘ half, by first forcing the Darda- 
nelles and then occupying these comparatively 
undefended Turkish islands of the archipel- 
ago, were failures. The first resulted inthe de- 
feat of the Italian fleet’s attack by the outer 
forts of the Strait, and damage to the war 
ships. The second has created another problem 
which will trouble the European Powers more 
than Turkey and will add to the dangers of 
the Eastern Question. It is the political 
status of the Egean Islands, belonging to Tur- 
key as the vilayet of “ Bahri-Sefid,”’ to which 
we have already alluded. Whatever may 
be the intentions of the government at Rome, 
the Italian press does not hesitate to promise 
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its readers that these islands—at least one or 
two of the most important ones—will be 
“annexed” by Italy. The Italian ambition 
to annex them to Italy is likely to prove as 
vain as the Pan-Hellenic dream of absorbing 
them into Greece. 


Attitude of CtCat Britain has already made 
England and polite but energetic protests to 
France Italy about these islands and 

considering that Italy has not followed 
up her threat of occupying the northern 
islands of Chios and Netelin, it is to be 
presumed that the Consulta—the Italian 
foreign office—has thought the matter over. 
During one of his recent declarations in the 
House of Commons, Sir Edward Grey gave 
to understand that Great Britain intends 
to continue her strict neutrality in the 
war and that by the Treaty of Cyprus, 
in 1877, she is obliged to guarantee to 
Turkey the integrity of her Asiatic prov- 
inces. Perhaps still more definite and pro- 
nounced are the declarations of Premier 
Poincaré of France “assuring both belligerents 
of the strict neutrality of the Republic” and 
asserting “that her traditional friendship 
toward Turkey, with the great interests which 
France as a great Moslem power has in North 
Africa, cannot allow her government to do 
anything but observe the strictest neutrality 
toward both.” The Turkish press considers 
these declarations as very reassuring, inas- 
much as France’s ally and Turkey’s tradi- 
tional enemy, Russia, has, since the opening 
of hostilities, shown by her acts and the de- 
clarations of her Foreign Minister, Sassonov, 
that she has some agreement with Italy and 
is ready at any time to interfere with the 
object of forcing Turkey to accede to the 
demands of the Italians. 


The eternal question of the open- 
ing of the Dardanelles, which Tur- 
key closed for two weeks to the 
commerce of the world and which affected 
Russian shipping and commerce greatly, but 
which were subsequently opened by Turkey’s 
own free-will and not through foreign pres- 
sure; the invasion of Persia by the Muscovite 
Bear and the presence of large bodies of 
Russian troops in the Caucasus, the un- 
successful proposal by Russia to convene a 
peace conference at St. Petersburg, to agree 
on Tripoli, in the spirit of Italy’s wishes; the 
recall of her Ambassador Tcharikov from 
Constantinople, (noted in these pages in 
May,) a man considered friendly to the 
Young Turks and opposed to the adventurous 


What are 
Russia's 
Designs? 
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policies of the Czar’s camarilla; the pro- 
Italian declarations of Foreign Minister 
Sassonov,—all these have served to create 
the impression that Russia is desirous of 
helping Italy at the expense of Turkey and 
that the Czar’s government, anxious to 
regain the military and: diplomatic prestige 
lost in Manchuria, would not hesitate to go to 
war and draw her ally and friends in the 
West as well as in the Balkans into a general 
European conflagration in order that the 
“coup de grace” might be given to Turkey. 
France, however, is not so anxious to play 
the game of her ally. The demands of Rus- 
sia on France through her Ambassador at 
Paris, M. Iswolsky, who as Foreign Minister 
was the friend of Italy, have stirred all Europe 
and France by showing the possibility that 
the bonds of the Franco-Russian Alliance 
have become loosened. 


It has been Austria’s ability—and 
willingness should the opportu- 
nity occur—to exert herself and 
bring about concerted pressure upon Italy 
that has been one of the chief factors in 
the foreign policy of the kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel since the beginning of the war. 
Austria is making steady progress in the 
direction of a more weighty influence in 
the military councils of the continent. The 
military reforms which for more than a year 
have been the cause of bitter controversy in 
both Hungary and Austria have been finally 
settled. All political parties have for a long 
time been convinced that an increase in the 
peace effective of the Austro-Hungarian army 
was a necessity, but the minor nationalities 
jealously scrutinized the government propo- 
sals which seemed to infringe on their rights. 
That the new army law was carried through 
peacefully in Austria was due in large measure 
to the influence of the aged Emperor, but had 
it met with other delays a serious crisis was 
inevitable, for the government, on the author- 
ity of the “emergency ”’ clause of the nation- 
al constitution, was determined to put it in 
force even without the consent of parliament. 
This military reform is designed to avert the 
drying up, to use the phrase of the former 
Minister of War, Baron Schoendich, of the 
Austro-Hungarian army. 


Austria’s 
Army 
Increase 


Its importance may be estimated 
by comparing the present with 
the future figures of the armed 
forces of the two countries. Up to the present 
time the two States jointly have called up 
annually 103,100 men for three years’ serv- 


How 
lt Helps 
Germany 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


ice. The new law prescribes the number of 
conscripts at 159,500, all for two years’ 
service. The increase is more than double 
what the new military law in Germany will 
give the German army. The peace effective 
of the Austro-Hungarian army which is now 
290,000 will be raised to 350,000; and the 
war effective from 900,000 to 1,500,000. But 
perhaps the most important reform effected 
under the new law is that in the military 
penal code. It is almost unbelievable that 
the code actually in force is that of the time 
of Maria Theresa, or to be more exact, of 
Charles V., in 1519. Summary and oral 
procedure will take the place of indirect and 
written process, and in public as in civil law, 
so as to bring the military courts more in- 
to conformity with modern ideas. Heretofore 
Austro-Hungary has been the only one of the 
great European powers which kept out 
of the rivalry in armaments, but recent events 
and the exigencies of her political and military 
alliances have forced her into line. Because 


of this increase in the military establishment 
of the Dual Monarchy, the value of the 
Austro-Hungarian alliance to Germany has 
now become greatly enhanced. 


protecting Lt is said that at the Malta con- 
British Trade ference alluded to above Lord 
Routes Kitchener called the attention of 
Premier Asquith and Mr. Churchill to the 
fact that the Italian attack upon Tripoli had 
resulted in serious political and commercial 
conditions in Egypt. Riots of grave propor- 
tions have taken place in Cairo and Alexan- 
dria, and business conditions have suffered. 
There was also the recent plot against the 
lives of the Khedive and Lord Kitchener. 
The Egyptian nationalists are becoming im- 
patient under the restraints which prevent 
their joining their Mohammedan brothers in 
Tripoli against the Italians. On another page 
this month we quote some English opinions 
of Kitchener’s position and achievements 
since becoming British Resident-General in 
Egypt. England’s stern, fighting man at 
Cairo, who has been called her watchdog, 
standing on the road between Europe and 
Asia, informed the British statesmen at the 
Malta conference that he was much concerned 
about the insecurity of commerce in the 
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Egean caused by the action of the Italian 
fleet. The British garrisons in the Egean, at 
Malta and at Gibraltar have hitherto been 
based upon the theory that the British pos- 
sessions in the Mediterranean would make 
their position invulnerable. Lord Kitchener 
is believed to have emphatically protested to 
Premier Asquith and Mr. Churchill against 
any international combination which would 
leave the British strategic points in the Medi- 
terranean insufficiently protected and expose 
her trade routes to India and the East to the 
attacks of ambitious continental powers. A 
reference to the map on page 159 will 
show the significance of Lord Kitchener’s 
point of view. 


Convieting ‘iter a trial lasting almost six- 
the teen months, a unanimous ver- 
Camorra dict was returned on July 8 in 
the case against the Camorrists for murder 
in1906. Nine of the prisoners were condemned 
to imprisonment for thirty years for complic- 
ity in the murder; sixteen for from six to 
nine years for instigating the murder and for 
belonging to a criminal association. It has 
been an extraordinary trial and the outcome 
was not fully expected. It may be said that 
a system and a tradition, as well as a gang 
of murderers was on trial at Viterbo, the little 
town a few miles north of the Italian capital. 
The Camorra, a secret society mainly com- 
posed of the poorer criminal classes banded 
together to evade or defy the law, has, for 
more than a century, supplied most of the 
disreputable and able criminals of Italy. It 
has defied the Italian government; and by 
its ramifications all over the world, and its 
“foreign affiliations,” known variously as the 
Black Hand and the Mafia, it has terrified 
widely scattered portions of the civilized 
world. It took courage, ability and patience 
of an unusual order to convict these criminals, 
and the Italian system of criminal procedure 
has triumphantly vindicated its vitality and 
efficiency. The trial at Viterbo brought out 
testimony which would fill a library. It 
lasted no longer than many a less important 
case before an Anglo-Saxon court, but it will 
be chiefly remembered as the victory of a 
modern government by law over a survival 
of organized lawlessness. : 
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THE SPECIAL COMMISSION WHICH IS ARBITRATING THE WAGE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE LOCOMO- 
TIVE ENGINEERS AND THE EASTERN RAILROADS 


(Top row, from left to right: Daniel Willard, president of 


the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; Otto M. Eidlitz, former 


president of the Building Trades Employers’ Association; Albert Shaw, editor of the REVIEW oF Reviews; Patrick H. 


Morrissey, representing the locomotive engineers. 


Lower row, from left to right; Charles R. Van Hise, president of 


the University of Wisconsin; Oscar S. Straus, former Secretary of Commerce and Labor [Chairman]; Frederick N. 


Judson, the St. 


Louis lawyer) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 12 to July 15, 1912) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


June 12.—The Senate adopts an amendment to 
the Legislative, Executive and Judicial appropria- 
tion bill, repealing the law creating the Commerce 
Court. 

June 13.—The House accepts the conference 
report on the Army appropriation bill. 

June 15.—The Senate Committee on Territories 
reports a measure creating a legislative assembly 
for Alaska. 

June 18.—The House passes an amendment to 
the Sherman anti-trust law which would enable 
the government, in its prosecution of the coffee 
combine, to seize 900,000 bags of Brazilian coffee 
stored in New York. 

June 21.—The House passes the Sundry Civil 
appropriation bill ($109,577,414). 

July 1.—A resolution is passed in both branches. 
extending through July the appropriations of the 
last fiscal year. 

July 2.—The House again passes the Army ap- 
propriation bill, omitting the clause affecting 
Major-General Wood’s tenure of office. 

July 3.—The Senate rejects the House bill re- 
vising the chemical schedule of the tariff. 

July 5.—The Senate passes the Naval appropria- 
tion bill, with an amendment providing for the 
construction of two battleships. 

July 6.—The Senate begins its final discussion 
of the Lorimer case, Mr. Dillingham (Rep., Vt.) 


defending the majority report of the special com- 
mittee, which exonerated Mr. Lorimer (Rep., IIl.). 
July 10.—The House discusses the Sulzer bill 
creating a Department of Labor. 
July t1.—The Senate receives the protest of 
Great Britain against the provision of the Panama 
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‘gating committee concerning J. P. 


Canal bill which permits American ships to use the 
canal free of tolls; Mr. Lorimer (Rep., Ill.) severely 
criticizes President Taft, ex-President Roosevelt, 
and others who have been active in the efforts 
to unseat him. . . . The House, by vote of 222 to1, 
impeaches Judge Archbald of the Commerce 
Court; ,the Clayton measure, providing jury 
trials in cases of indirect contempt of court, is 
passed. 

July 13.—The Senate, at the close of a three- 
days speech by Mr. Lorimer (Rep., Ill.) in his 
own defense, declares’ his election invalid by 
reason of corrupt methods and practices employed. 

July 15.—In the Senate, Mr. Burton (Rep., 
Ohio) and Mr. Root (Rep., N. Y.) begin the debate 
upon the Panama Canal bill, urging adherence to 
the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in the 
matter of tolls. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


Thomas, former president of 
the Clearing House in New York City, testifies 
before the Congressional ‘‘money trust” investi- 
Morgan's 
efforts to end the panic of 1907... . Theodore 
Roosevelt announces his conversion to the cause 
of woman suffrage. 

June 13.—The United States Circuit Court, at 
Wilmington, Del., orders the dissolution of the so4 

called Powder Trust. 

June 14.—The Secretary of Commerce and La- 
bor approves the new regulations requiring life- 
boat accommodations for all persons on board 
ocean liners. 

June 15.—Theodore Roosevelt arrives in Chi- 
cago, to take personal charge of the contest for 
the control of the Republican Qonvention. 


June 12.—R. H. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


June 17.—President Taft vetoes the Army ap- 
propriation bill, because of radical legislation em- 
bodied therein. ...In the Maine primaries, Ed- 
win C. Burleigh wins the Republican nomination 
for United States Senator, and William T. Haines 
for Governor; Senator Gardner and Governor 
Plaisted are renominated by the Democrats. .. . 
The National Packing Company, the so-called 
Beef Trust, informs the Department of Justice 
that it will dissolve by August 1. 

June 18.—The Republican National Convention 
begins its sessions at Chicago; Elihu Root is 
chosen temporary chairman. ... Harland B. Howe 
is nominated for Governor by the Vermont Demo- 
cratic Convention. ... The Interstate Commerce 
Commission begins an inquiry into the alleged 
monopoly in the transportation of anthracite coal. 

June 19.—The Taft contesting delegates in the 
Republican National Convention are, by vote of 
564 to 510, permitted to vote upon one another’s 
cases. 

June 20.—The New Hampshire Constitutional 
Convention, in session at Concord, rejects a pro- 
posed amendment granting the suffrage to women. 

June 21.—Two Taft contesting delegates from a 
California district are seated in the Republican 
National Convention, contrary to the State law, 
Roosevelt having carried the primary... . William 
J. Bryan appeals to prominent Democrats to join 
him in an effort to prevent the selection of Alton 
B. Parker as temporary chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. ... The House Ju- 
diciary Committee unanimously decides to report 
articles of impeachment against Judge Robert W. 
Archbald, of the Commerce Court... . The New 
Hampshire Constitutional Convention adopts an 
amendment permitting the Legislature to impose 
a direct tax on the incomes of public-service cor- 
porations. 

June 22.—William Howard Taft and James 
Schoolcraft Sherman are renominated for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, respectively, in the Re- 
publican National Convention; Theodore Roose- 
velt, who refused to permit his name to be pre- 
sented to the convention as constituted, is later 
nominated as the Presidential candidate of a new 
Progressive party, at a meeting held in Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago. 

June 25.—The Democratic National Convention 
begins its sessions at Baltimore; William J. Bryan, 
as leader of the “ progressive’’ wing, is defeated for 
the temporary chairmanship by Alton B. Parker. 

June 27.—Allen M. Fletcher is nominated for 
Governor of Vermont at the Republican State 
Convention. ... Congressman Louis B. Hanna 
wins the Republican gubernatorial primary in 
North Dakota. 

June 28.—In the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, the first ballot for the Presidential nomina- 
tion results in 440 votes for Champ Clark, 324 for 
Woodrow Wilson, 148 for Judson Harmon, and 117 
for Oscar Underwood; eleven additional ballots 
are taken without result... . The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspends proposed increases in 
excess-baggage charges on railways. 

July 1.—President Taft nominates William 
Marshall Bullitt, of Lousiville, to be Solicitor- 
General of the United States. 

July 2.—Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New 
Jersey, is nominated for President on the 46th 
ballot in the Democratic National Convention at 
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HON. GEORGE WINGFIELD, OF NEVADA 
(Who has been appointed to succeed the late George S. Nixon 
in the United States Senate) 


Baltimore; Governor Thomas Riley Marshall, of 
Indiana, is chosen for Vice-President. ... The 
Ohio Republican Convention nominates Judge 
Edmond B. Dillon for Governor and endorses the 
Taft administration. 

July 3.—A. Piatt Andrew resigns as Assistant- 
Secretary of the Treasury, attacking the efficiency 
of Secretary MacVeagh. .. . President Taft leaves 
Washington for his summer home at Beverly, Mass. 

July 5.—The Indiana constitution, as drafted 
and adopted by the State Legislature, is declared 
unconstitutional by the Indiana Supreme Court. 

July 7.—A call is issued at New York City, 
signed by sixty-three men representing forty 
States, summoning delegates to a national Pro- 
gressive convention to meet in Chicago, on August 
6, for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
President and Vice-President. 

July 9.—Charles D. Hilles, Secretary to the 
President, is chosen chairman of the Republican 
National Committee and will manage the Taft 
campaign. 

July 12.—The National Prohibition Conven- 
tion, in session at Atlantic City, nominates Eugene 
W. Chafin for President and Aaron S. Watkins for 
Vice-President. 

July 14.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion makes public the results of its investigation 
into the business of the great express companies, 
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and orders sweeping reductions in rates and 
changes in methods. 

July 15.—William F. McCombs, of New York, 
is chosen by the Democratic National Committee 
to serve as chairman and direct the campaign of 
Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


June 12-14.—The Cuban government troops, 
under General Monteagudo defeat the insurgents 
in several engagements near Santiago. 

June 13.—Temporary provision is made in 
France for the free importation of wheat.... 
King George, upon the occasion of his birthday, 
creates peers of Sir Francis Channing, General 
Nicholson, and Lord Carrick. 

June 17.—The Mexican revolutionists report 
that they have repulsed an attacking force of 
federal troops near Bachimba. 

June 18.—Six hundred Cuban rebels under 
General Estenoz set fire to a plantation near 
Guantanamo; the flames are extinguished by 
United States marines. 

June 19.—A government measure is introduced 
in the Argentine parliament, providing for a high- 
power wireless service under state control. 

June 25.—Gen. Pascual Orozco, the Mexican revo- 
lutionary leader, offers to surrender if amnesty be 
granted to him and his men... . José Ramirez, a 
former cabinet minister, is assassinated at San 
Juan del Sur, Nicaragua. 

June 27.—The Cuban insurgent leader, Gen. 
Evaristo Estenoz, is killed in an engagement near 
Santiago. . . . President Yuan Shih-kai accepts the 
resignation of Tang Shao-yi as Premier of China. 

June_30.—Lu Cheng-Hsiang, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, is appointed Premier of China. 

July 2.—The Chinese National Assembly passes 
the first reading of a bill placing the post-office 
under exclusive Chinese control, entailing the dis- 
missal of 150 foreign employees. 

July 3.—The Mexican revolutionists under 
General Orozco are decisively defeated in a battle 
south of Chihuahua, leaving 1700 dead and 2900 
wounded. . . . The British Board of Trade’s inquiry 
into the cause of the Titanic wreck comes to an end. 

July 4.—Robert L. Borden, the Canadian Pre- 
mier, is warmly welcomed on his arrival in London. 

July 5.—The Mexican federal troops take pos- 
session of the city of Chihuahua, evacuated by the 
rebels. . . . Press censorship in Mexico is removed, 
the government believing the revolution to be 
under control. 

July 6.—Rumors of a Royalist uprising in north- 
ern Portugal cause the government to send a war- 
ship to Oporto.... The Norwegian Storthing 
passes the $5,000,000 naval budget. 

July 8.—The trial of the Camorrist leaders at 
Viterbo, Italy, comes to an end, having lasted 
seventeen months; eight of the men are sentenced 
each to thirty years solitary confinement, and the 
others to shorter terms. 

July 9.—The Portuguese army reserves are 
called out in the northern districts to suppress the 
Monarchist uprising. ... General Garibaldi re- 
signs his command of the Mexican federal volun- 
teers in Sonora. 

July 10.—After a discussion lasting nearly a 
year, the French Chamber of Deputies passes an 


electoral reform bill based on proportional repre- 
sentation. ... Chevket Pasha resigns as Turkish 
Minister of War. . . Portuguese Royalists burn 
the city of Braga. ... Robert L. Borden, the 
Canadian Premier, is the guest at a great banquet 
of the Colonial Institute in London. 

July 11.—The commander of the Cuban govern- 
ment troops in Oriente Province declares the 
rebellion at an end.... Amnesty is promised by 
the commander of the federal troops to all Mexican 
revolutionists who surrender within thirty days. 

.. The Portuguese rebels are severely defeated 
and retire to the mountains. 

July 12.—A 24-hour strike is declared at Zurich 
as a protest against loose immigration laws in 
Switzerland. B 

July 13.—David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is assaulted in London by an opponent 
of his national insurance scheme. 

July 14.—Dr. Belisario Porras is elected Presi- 
dent of Panama without opposition, the candi- 
date of President Arosemena having withdrawn. 

. Five members of the Chinese cabinet resign, 
including the Minister of Finance. 

July 15.—The National Insurance Act goes into 
effect in Great Britain; 30,000 dock laborers at 
Liverpool and Birkenhead refuse to pay the tax, 
and go on strike. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 12.—A strong force of Turks and Arabs 
is repulsed with heavy losses from the Italian posi- 
tion at Homs, Tripoli. . . . Chief Willis L. Moore, 
of the United States Weather Bureau, outlines in 
London a plan for the creation of an international 
weather and storm bureau. 

June 13.—The visiting German battleship squad- 
ron ends its stay at the port of New York. 

June 20.—Representatives of the six-power 
group of bankers reach an agreement at Paris in 
the matter of the proposed $300,000,000 loan to 
the new Chinese republic. 

June 25.—China rejects the terms of the pro- 
posed international loan. 

June 28.—The Italian forces in Tripoli report 
an engagement with Turks and Arabs at Sidi Said, 
in which 200 of the latter are killed. 

July 3.—Costa Rica requests the United States 
Government to lend her the services of Colonel 
Goethals and his Panama Canal staff, to devise 
plans for constructing harbors and forts on its 
Pacific coast. 

July 4.—The German Emperor and the Czar of 
Russia meet at Baltic Port, Russia. 

July 9.—The Italian forces in Tripoli report 
another victory over Arabs and Turks, at -Mis- 
ratah. 

July 10.—At the request of the American con- 
sul at Hermosillo, Mexico, the War Department 
sends rifles and ammunition to protect Americans 
there. 

July 11.—Great Britain protests against the 
provision in the Panama Canal bill, before the 
United States Senate, which would permit Amer- 
ican ships to use the canal free of tolls. 

July 13.—Great Britain further protests to the 
United States against the provision in the Pana- 
ma Canal bill which bars railroad-owned ships 
from the Canal. 
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THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS OF THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


(From left to right: Thomas J. Walsh, William Jennings Bryan, Governor Foss of Massachusetts, Senator O'Gorman of 
New York, and Senator Pomerene of Ohio) 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 12.—A monument to Alexander III is un- 
veiled by the Czar at Moscow. 

June 14.—Three men are killed in conflicts be- 
tween striking laborers and deputy sheriff at Perth 
Amboy, N. J....A record price for cattle, $8 a 
hundred, is reached at Chicago. 

June 16.—More than thirty-five persons lose 
their lives in wind storms which sweep over Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Indiana, and western Pennsylvania. 

June 17.—The London dock strike comes to an 
end, the workmen’s ballot being against its con- 
tinuance. . . . London’s annual international horse 
show is opened at Olympia. 

June 19.—President and Mrs. Taft observe the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of their marriage. 

June 21.—An earthquake in Costa Rica causes 
a snow storm in tropical weatiler. 

June 23.—Porto Rican health officials report the 
recent death of seven persons from bubonic plague. 
. .. The business section of Canning, Nova Scotia, 
is destroyed by fire. . . . The collapse of a dock on 
Grand Island throws more than 200 persons into 
the Niagara River, a score of them being drowned. 


June 24.—The sentences of imprisonment passed 
upon Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank 
Morrison, for contempt of court, are reaffirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst and Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence, the British suffragettes, are released from 
prison after serving.approximately one month of 
their nine-months’ sentences. ... Hundreds of 
houses are destroyed by-fire at Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
the loss amounting to $2,500,000. 


June 27.—It is learned that the British Govern- 
ment has arranged for the construction of five 
high-power wireless stations, at a cost of $3,000,000 
to establish a complete around-the-world service. 
. .. United States army surgeons are sent to Porto 
Rico to check the bubonic plague. 

June 28.—The Zeppelin dirigible balloon Schwab- 
en I is destroyed by an explosion at Diisseldorf. 
...A successful women-suffrage parade is held 
in Baltimore. 

June 29.—Rev. Stephen Newman, D.D., is 
chosen president of Howard University. 

June 30.—The city of Regina, capital of Sas- 
katchewan Province, Canada, is struck by a tor- 
nado; more than fifty lives are lost and property 
damaged to the extent of several million dollars. 

July 1.—Harriet Quimby, the woman aviator, 
loses control of her machine at the Boston avia- 
tion meet, and, with W. A. P. Willard, a passenger, 
is killed.... The spread of the foot-and-mouth 
disease in Ireland causes a rigid quarantine in 
northern England and the close of cattle markets. 

July 2.—The dirigible balloon Akron explodes 
during a flight at Atlantic City, killing its builder, 
Melvin Vaniman, and the four other members of 
its crew. .. . The cornerstone of the new School of 
Journalism, at Columbia University, is laid by 
Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer. 

July 3.—A series of recommendations concern- 
ing the use of wireless at sea is adopted at the 
closing session of the International Radio-Tele- 
graph Conference in London. 

July 4.—Thirty-nine persons are killed and sixty 
injured, when an express train crashes into a 
stalled passenger train on the Delaware, Lacka- 
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wanna & Western Railroad near Corning, N. Y. 

. New flags, with two additional stars for a 

States of Arizona and New Mexico, are raised on 
all government buildings. 

July 5.—Twenty-six persons are killed and 
thirty injured in a rear-end collision between a 
passenger car and a freight train on the Ligonier 
Valley Railroad, at Wilpen, Pa. 

July 6.—The fifth revival of the Olympic Games 
is formally opened by King Gustav in the stadium 
at Stockholm. ... At the meeting of the National 
Education Association, at Chicago, unsatisfactory 
reports of the condition of rural schools are made. 

July 7. —The American athletes at the Olympic 
Games win the pentathlon and all three places in 
the 100-meter dash. 

July 8.—In the Olympic Games, America wins 
the high jump and all three places in the 800-metre 
race. 

July 9.—Explosions in the Cadeby Colliery, at 
Coniseborough, England, cause the death of thirty 
miners and fifty members of a rescuing party... . 
A fleet of 315 British warships is assembled for 
maneuvers off Spithead.... William Dudley 
Foulke is reélected president of the National 
Municipal League at the meeting in Los Angeles. 

July 10.—E. T. Fairchild, of Topeka, Kansas, is 
elected president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. ... Twenty-one deaths from bubonic 
plague in ‘Porto Rico have been reported to date. 

July 13.—The American athletes at Stockholm 
win the standing high jump, the 400-metre run, 
and the 3000-metre team race. ... The Paris po- 
lice department adopts a scheme for traffic regu- 
lation suggested by William Phelps Eno, the 
American authority. 

July 14.—Thirteen passengers are killed and 
twenty injured in a rear-end collision on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad near 
Chicago. . .. The Marathon race, a feature of the 
Olympic Games, is won by K. K. McArthur, of 
South Africa. 

July 15.—The special arbitration commission 
which is to adjudicate the wage dispute between 
the locomotive engineers and the Eastern railroads, 
meets in its first session at Manhattan Beach, New 
York. ... On the closing day of the Olympic Games, 
James Thorpe, the Carlisle Indian, wins the 
Decathlon, or all-around championship contest. 


OBITUARY 

June 12.—Frederic Passy, the noted French 
economist and peace advocate, 9!1.... Howard 
Malcolm Dow, the well-known organist, 75 .... 
Harry George Burgess, the illustrator, 44. 

June 13.—Bernard Carter, a prominent Mary- 
land lawyer, 78. 

June 15.—William Watson Goodwin, professor 
emeritus of Greek literature at Harvard Univer- 
sity, 81. 

June 16.—Henri Jean Baptiste Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, director of the Institute of France and a 
noted author, 70... . Thomas P. Anschutz, a prom- 
inent Philadelphia artist, 61. 

June 17.—Major Eli H. Janney, inventor of a 
car coupler in general use on steam railroads, 79. 

. Hugh McDowell, of Pennsylvania, a delegate 
to the first national Republican convention, 97. 

June 18.—John Henry Holmes, formerly editor 
and publisher of the Boston Herald, 69. 


June 20.—General Edward Stuyvesant Bragg, 
commander of the ‘Iron Brigade’”’ in the Civil 
War and later a Congressman from Wisconsin and 
minister to Mexico, 85....General Michael Ker- 
win, a former police commissioner of New York, 75. 


June 21.—Adam Monroe Byrd, formerly Repre- 
sentative from Mississippi, 62. 


June 22.—Henry B. Cleaves, a former Governor 
of Maine, 72.... Uriah S. Jackson, Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Representatives, 66... . 
Benjamin F. Brown, an expert in life insurance 
statistics, 70.... Nelson Taylor, the book pub- 
lisher, 61. 

June 24.—Field Marshal Sir George Stuart 
White, noted for his defense of Ladysmith against 
the Boers, 76....Ex-Congressman David M. 
DeWitt, of New York, 75. 

June 25.—Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, the 
noted artist, 76 (see frontispiece). . Julia Rich- 
man, a well-known district superintendent of public 
schools in New York City, 56. 

June 26.—Anthony Higgins, formerly United 
States Senator from Delaware, 71. 

June 27.—Brig. Gen. George G. Greenough, 
U.S. A., retired, 68. 

June 28.—George B. Cluett, the collar manu- 
facturer. .. Frank Furness, a prominent Pennsyl- 
vania architect. 

June 29.—Dr. Edward Brooks, for many years 
superintendent of public schools in Philadelphia, 82. 

July 1.—Henry Arden, an authority on patent 

Dr. M. G. Milovanovich, Prime Minister 
of Servia. . 

July 2.—George B. Swift, a former mayor of 
Chicago, 66.... Rev. Dr. James Russell Miller, 
the noted Philadelphia pastor and editor of Presby- 
terian publications, 72....John A. Pettigrew, 
superintendent of parks in Boston, 68. 

July 3.—Major Gen. Robert F. Hoke, a noted 
Confederate officer, 75. 

July 5.—George R. Malby, Representative from 
the Twenty-Sixth New York district, 54... . Dora 
Greenwell McChesney, author of fiction based on 
the English civil wars, 41. 

July 6.—Amory A. Lawrence, a prominent cot- 
ton manufacturer of Boston, 64. 

July 7.—Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker, the noted 
woman-suffrage leader. 

July 8.—Hugh J. Chisholm, a pioneer wood- 
pulp manufacturer, 64.... Robert Wiedemann 
Barrett Browning, son of Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning and himself a well-known artist, 63... . 
Bryan Callaghan, mayor of San Antonio, Texas, for 
fourteen terms, 60. 

July 9.—Col. W. C. Connelly, Jr., a well-known 
Associated Press correspondent, 56. 

July 11.—Jonathan Haralson, formerly Associ- 
ate Justice of the Alabama Supreme Court, 81. 

July 12.—Orville Briggs Stacy, for many years 
professor of natural sciences and mathematics at 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 80... . Stew- 
art S. Neff, an authority on engineering and trans- 
portation, 54. 

July 13.—Gen. Henry M. Duffield, a veteran of 
the Civil and Spanish wars, 70. 

July 15.—Henry Fink, a prominent railroad di- 
rector, 81.... Rev. Dr. Thomas Hume, a noted 
Southern educator, 76. 
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“AN INSPIRING CEREMONY” 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 


HE Republican National Convention at looked on at Chicago, as well as to the coun- 
Chicago furnished the subject for many try at large, the wedding—to use McCutch- 
thousands of newspaper cartoons, the great eon’s words—was most ironically ‘an in- 
majority of them having for their main idea spiring ceremony.” Robert Carter of the 
the forcing through of a particular program Boston Journal, pictures the National Com- 
by those in charge of the convention. Mr. mittee as gentlemen of the Bill Sikes stripe, 
McCutcheon, of the Chicago Tribune, in the boosting Oliver Twist Taft into the nomina- 
cartoon above, likens the Coliseum proceed- tion window, while Morris of the Spokesman- 
ings to a wedding ceremony, the nomination Review, compares the nomination to an egg 
bride being unwillingly forced to take a man of dubious flavor, a statement from the White 
she does not love. To the “guests” who House to the contrary notwithstanding! 
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OLIVER TWIST AND THE BILL SIKES COMMITTEEMEN THE BAD EGG SERVED UP TO THE PRESIDENT 
From the Journal (Boston) From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane) 
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THE APPEARANCE OF THE NEW PARTY IN THE POLITICAL FIELD 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica) 


The new party of course brings with it its favorite expression of Colonel Roosevelt’s, 
symbol, the “Bull Moose,” adapted from a “TI feel as strong as a bull noose.”’ 
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THE NEW BABY 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


THE MEDICINE MAN 
From the Journal (Atlanta) 
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SPEED THE PARTING GUEST—CONGRESS 


While primary campaigns and conventions 
absorbed public attention, Congress has kept 
steadily to its duty at the National Capital, 
although it will now doubtless soon take its 
well-earned rest. The Republican Congres- 
sional candidates who are dissatisfied with 
Taft as a “pacemaker,’’ and fearful of their 
chances, were largely responsible for the talk 
last month of petitioning him to withdraw. 
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DISSATISFACTION’ WITH THE PACEMAKER 
(As the race looks to certain nervous runners) 
From the Daily News (Chicago) 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) 
The officeholder is similarly in gloomy 
spirit, for with the party split, he is uncertain 
with which side to cast his lot. 

















TRAPPED 
(The Republican officeholder embarrassed by the split in 


his party) 
From the Herald (Rochester) 
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BUSINESS IS GOING TO BE DULL IN CERTAIN QUARTERS! 
From the Journal (Portland, Ore.) 





Strenuous efforts will no doubt be made by goes elsewhere for the kind of goods it wants. 
the G. O. P. storekeeper to hold the nation’s You cannot expect to satisfy “progressive”’ 
trade, but those who stocked the store will purchasers if you load up your shelves with 
have only themselves to blame if the public ‘‘standpat”’ wares. 
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OUR OWN POLITICAL OLYMPICS 
From the Globe (New York) 
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THE OLD SHOWMAN AND THE TIGER BS NAL cting mee Zo ai) 
From the Herald (New York) is Pei a 
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It was a heroic battle the ‘old Showman $ iy gia 

Bryan offered to the “Tiger” at the Balti- — RRS 
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more Convention when he boldly taunted the 7— ecient 
. : ~ WHOEVER PASSES HERE MUST FIRST SALUTE THIS 

Tammany delegates with being wax figures, sacral” 
and denounced with thunderous eloquence the Pres the Leet Comal 
efforts of “‘the interests” to control the con- 
vention. With no organization behind him, lone crusader,—a veritable Richard of the 
and with no official influence, Bryan, like a Lion Heart and the mighty battle ax—hurled 
_ his tremendous strokes at the heads of the 


<1 assembled delegates, till the enemies of 
3S << 
pEnocS 














progressive principles bent before his power- 
ful blows. 
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MISS DEMOCRACY: ‘NOW IF I CAN JUST HOLD THEM 
TOGETHER!” 
From the Journal (Sioux City) 





THE RACE COURSE IS ALSO A TOBOGGAN 
From the Post (Pittsburgh) 
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THE PROFESSOR: ‘‘ WE'LL TAKE THIS LESSON AGAIN TO-MORROW, AND THE NEXT DAY—AND 
THE DAY AFTER THAT” 
From the Globe (Toronto) 








Woodrow Wilson—‘‘the schoolmaster in 
politics’’—has a splendid lesson on his black- 
board, but a rather unpromising pupil. 


























THE NEW JERSEY MOSQUITO—WILL HE STING ONE 
OR BOTH? WILSON—THAT’S ALL! 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL STRUGGLE 
The contestants breaking down their prestige in the course of the struggle 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


On this page and the one immediately fol- showing what other countries think of our 
lowing are presented some cartoons from national political situation. Many of the 
foreign periodicals. These are interesting as foreign cartoonists liken the Presidential 








A “FOUR-ROUND” FIGHT THE TAFT-ROOSEVELT MATCH 
This four-paneled cartoon also views the primary contest (“Big Bill” an easy victor,—knockout in the first round— 
for the Presidential nomination as a prizefight, showing the the “Hat” still in the ring) 


blows given back and forth, ending in a victory for Roosevelt 5 : 
From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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PLATFORM AMENITIES 


PRESIDENT Tart (Conductor of the White House Express) : 


**You can’t go on this train.’ 
COLONEL ROOSEVELT: ‘‘ Well, if I can’t, you sha’n’t!” 
From Punch (London) 


struggle to a prize-fight, due doubtless to the 
athletic vigor of Colonel Roosevelt and to 
some of the pugilistic expressions that have 
been used in the course of the contest. The 
cartoon from London Punch pictures the 
contest as a railroad platform struggle be- 
tween the conductor of the train (Taft) and 
a would-be passenger (Roosevelt). To repre- 
sent the Presidency as “the White House 
Express” is not inappropriate, but to put 
Taft in the position of conductor apparently 
assigns to him the authoritative right to 























ROOSEVELT AS THE “‘EMPEROR”’ OF AMERICA 
“Yes, my dear Napoleon, we:two are good Republicans!” 
From Jugend (Munich) 














“MADE IN AMERICA” 


In the opinion of Jugend, Taft’s election will never take 
place. Long before that can happen Roosevelt will have 
reduced his opponent to canned corned beef. 


From Jugend (Munich) 


board the train, whereas, in the present con- 
test, he is simply: on a level. with every other 
candidate, all having to wait until the people 
present one of them with the proper “ticket.” 








THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 
Taft a plump tidbit for Teddy 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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GOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON OF NEW JERSEY, THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY'S NOMINEE 
FOR PRESIDENT 
(Governor Wilson was born at Staunton, Va., on December 28, 1856; he was president of Princeton University from 
August 1, 1902, to October 20, 1910; his term as Governor of New Jersey began on January 17, r91T, 
and will expire on January 14, 1914) 


WOODROW 


WILSON,—A 


CHARACTER SKETCH 
BY HENRY JONES FORD 


(Professor of Politics in Princeton University) 


HE most salient characteristic of Wood- 
row Wilson is a love of fun. This is what 
most impressed me when I first got to know 
him over a dozen years ago, and that early im- 
pression has been often renewed since. When 
our acquaintance began I was an editor and 
had a notion that college dons were persons 


of starched behavior, so I was surprised, al- 
though pleased, by the eagerness with which 
he seized upon the humorous aspect of any 
situation. It was at the meeting of a learned 
society that brought together a number of 
university men and I had prepared myself 
for something of a didactic ordeal. But as 
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THE WILSON FAMILY AT SEA GIRT, N. J. 


(From left to right: Miss Eleanor Randolph Wilson, Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, Miss Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
Mrs. Wilson, Governor Wilson) 


soon as the regular exercises were over, Wil- 
son started out to tell stories, relate anec- 
dotes, and carry on a discursive conversa- 
tion that for candor, logic, and incisiveness 
made me think of Johnson’s table talk, when 
the great Cham was in a genial mood and 
talked English instead of Latin. I noticed 
that although his talk was manifestly an im- 
provisation, his thoughts came with their 
clotheson. There was a balance to his periods 
revealing an instinctive sense of form, and 
his diction was terse and idiomatic. This 
spontaneity of utterance is habitual. His 
dignity is allowed to take care of itself, which 
it is abundantly able to do, as it is always 
present, although he does not seem to be 
aware of it. 


A LOVER OF LIMERICKS AND STORIES 


This love of fun crops out on every occa- 
sion. When he was nominated for Governor 


of New Jersey the family experienced a shock 
from the downpour of publicity upon their 
home. The ladies winced under it before 
they learned that it is one of the things that 
goes in the day’s work for the family of a 
man who is nominated to high office. But 
until they were hardened to it it was not al- 
ways quite pleasant to read in the papers re- 
marks upon the way in which Mr. Wilson’s 
nose fits his face and his ears are adjusted to 
his head. But he himself got hold of a Eim- 
erick that seemed to him to express his posi- 
tion exactly, and he recited it with glee: 

As a beauty I am not a star; 

There are others more handsome by far. 

But my face,—I don’t mind it, 


For I am behind it; 
The people in front get the jar. 


Whatever his experience may be he in- 
stinctively sees the funny side of things, and 
he returns from every excursion with a fund 
of amusement for the home circle just as a bee 
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WOODROW WILSON,—A CHARACTER SKETCH 


brings honey to the hive. It is a very merry 
homie citcle: ‘There seem to be.no secrets 
there. The Governor speaks frankly and 
unreservedly upon any matter that may come 

up. His table talk takes a wide range. He 


is omnivorous in his reading and expansive: 


in his mental curiosity. Intellectual narrow- 
ness is his great aversion. I have heard him 
describe the class of scholars who dwarf 
themselves by confinement to one subject as 

“ignorant specialists.” Of Governor Wilson 
it may be said that whatever concerns human- 
ity interests him, so at one sitting at his table 
one may hear talk of Kipling’s latest poem, 
of Chesterton’s most recent paradox, of foot- 
ball prospects, events in the religious world, 
the latest Limerick, the political myths by 
which people are imposed upon as regards 
the nature of our Constitution, the trend of 
contemporaneous philosophy, personal anec- 
dotes, and interspersed throughout a lot of 
apposite stories. — 

Woodrow Wilson is not a story-teller in the 
usual sense of the term. He does not save 
up and give out funny stories just because 
they are funny, but his stories come up in his 
talk by way of illustration, and they possess 
logical pertinence. The newspaper corre- 
spondents at Sea Girt elicited a characteristic 
specimen at the time when there was much 
action at Baltimore without apparent prog- 
ress. He compared his position to that of 
a man in an automobile who inquired how 
far it was to his destination and was told: 
“Twenty miles away.” After riding on for 
some time he asked again and was again 
told: “Twenty miles.” On he went again 
for a while, and on making fresh inquiry was 
again told that he was twenty miles away. 
“Well,” he said, ‘at any rate I am not losing 
ground.” 


AN EXPERIENCE DRAMATIZED 


He has a gift for dramatic narrative and 
can describe a scene in a way that brings it 
vividly before one. His propensity for hu- 
morous observation preserved him from 
tedium in the many formal proceedings in 
which he was called to take part because of 
his official position. They could not be so 
dull or so slow but that he could find some- 
thing interesting or suggestive. He seems to 
be little or not at all exposed to boredom, and 
arrives fresh and buoyant at the end of what 
to most people would be a wearying experi- 
ence. So far from being tired of it all, he may 
rehearse its humorous phases with dramatic 
gusto when he gets back to the hearthstonc. 




















MRS. WOODROW WILSON 
(Mrs. Wilson was Miss Louise Axson, of Savannah, Ga.) 


I happened to be present when he gave an ac- 
count of some public exercises in which he had 
taken part not long before. A presentation 
was to be made to some notable who was so 
crowded by the committee on the stage that 
he sat with his feet drawn tight to his chair 
and his high hat pressed close to his stomach 
under his clasped hands. The orator making 
the presentation speech was right in front, 
almost in physical contact, but as he pitched 
his voice so as to reach the audience the open- 
ing words—“ Honored sir!”—came in a loud 
shout. The recipient of the attention was so 
startled that he made a jump that crushed in 
his hat like a concertina. The shout that 
Wilson himself gave in imitation of the stren- 
uous orator rang through the house in a way 
that brought down some of the family to see 
what was the matter and to join in the fun. 
This openness of conduct belongs to Wood- 
row Wilson by inheritance. Older members 
of the Princeton faculty who knew his father 
say he had the same freedom of spirit. A 
profound theologian, he was fond of jest and 
anecdote, was expansive in his sympathies 
and varied in his interests. In tempera- 
ment Wocdrow Wilson is said to resemble 
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his father closely. It is probably owing to 
this phase of his character that it does not 
seem to his friends that he takes a good pic- 
ture. They are accustomed to seeing him 
with a twinkle in his eye, and with lines of 
good humor curving about his mouth and 
radiating from the corners of his eyes. But 
it takes contact with people to produce these 
manifestations. The face that the camera 
gets is that which has been modeled by 
Scotch-Irish ancestry and theological lineage, 
expressing gravity, seriousness, and determi- 
nation. In the ordinary bearing of the man 
these qualities are latent but are not con- 
spicuous as they are in his picture. 


MUST A STATESMAN BE OWL-LIKE? 


His humor is not broad, but dry and clean. 
His mind is not squeamish, but it is pure. 
His conversation is remarkable for intel- 
lectual copiousness. His mind is rich in ideas 
and he spends them freely in his talk. He 
says what he thinks without fear of conse- 
quences. These traits may not be such as 
are now ordinarily associated with political 
eminence, but that is because American polit- 
ical conditions are now peculiar. The states- 
men who made the Constitution and set up the 
government used to talk copiously and write 
voluminously. The notion that a statesman 
should be as silently wise as an owl and as 
gravely meditative as a cow has come in only 
since government by private arrangement 
has been substituted for government by pub- 
lic discussion. 


WILSON’S LITERARY DISCIPLINE 


He has extraordinary capacity for getting 
through work without strain or fret. This 
competency, while founded upon natural 
ability, is largely the product of intellectual 
discipline. When he adopted ‘the career of 
a college professor, he deliberately set him- 
self to work to train and improve his literary 
powers. He had already performed a rare 
literary exploit. His work on “Congressional 
Government,” which has already become 
a political classic, was written as a doctor’s 
thesis,—a class of composition which, how- 
ever meritorious in other respects, rarely 
possesses literary distinction. Professor 
Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman Empire”’ and Profes- 
sor Wilson’s ‘‘Congressional Government’”’ 
are the only academic dissertations which in 
our time have achieved a place in general 
literature. As a college professor, Woodrow 
Wilson set himself assiduously to literary 
composition, working at it as a regular task, 


whether he felt like it or not. The result was 
the appearance of a series of essays and treat- 
ises of permanent value. Incidentally he has 
brought his faculties under such control that 
they are always at his command, ready for 
obedient service at any time in any place. 
He has long had the reputation among pub- 
lishers of a writer whose copy might be 
counted on to arrive at the very time for 
which it had been promised. That is not a 
common virtue among authors, as any editor 
will testify. 
A POPULAR LECTURER 


As a lecturer, he has experienced a develop- 
ment such as is not uncommon although rarely 
carried out with such completeness as in his 
case. At the beginning of his career as a 
college professor, he used to get up his lectures 
elaborately in their accumulations of fact 
and citations of authority. His well-known 
treatise on government, “The State,” was 
made from the syllabi of lectures prepared by 
him. But as his mastery over the subject 
increased, he gradually modified his method 
until his lectures became rather a source of 
enlightenment than a means of imparting in- 
formation. He holds that information with- 
out insight is of little value, and of late years 
his method has been to put a printed syllabus 
in the hands of his students and make his 
lectures an elucidation of the theme. The 
introduction of the preceptorial system at 
Princeton may be said to be an incident of 
his own mental development. That system 
makes the pupil a fellow student of the 
professor who guides the pupil’s reading in 
the subject and who illuminates it from his 
own knowledge and experience. This method 
of treatment made Mr. Wilson’s lectures in- 
tensely interesting to the students. He had 
his subject down under his feet so. he could 
tramp all over it. He was not thinking of it; 
he was thinking of his students, that he might 
pour light into their minds until they could 
see for themselves. 

The bored, apathetic look which is. the 
regular thing among students undergoing 
the ordeal of confinement in a lecture room 
for an hour, vanished from Professor Wilson’s 
classrooms. He addressed himself to their 
minds as a skilful lawyer does to the minds 
of jurors, explaining and illustrating points 
until he could see from their faces that they 
had grasped the subject. He would not leave 
any branch of his theme until he could per- 
ceive evidence of their comprehension, and 
if necessary would go over points again, re- 
stating, explaining, and illustrating until he 
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had made everything clear. The enjoyment 
that the students got from his lectures was 
very marked. A student remarked to me 
once that if a fellow cut one of Wilson’s 
lectures he would be cheating himself. 


QUALITIES AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER 


His ability as a public speaker, now so 
marked, has also been greatly developed since 
the beginning of his career. At first he pre- 
pared himself carefully as regards his diction, 
and the framework of his speeches was rather 
formal. He had some natural diffidence to 
overcome, and, curiously enough, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary facility which he 
now possesses, a trace of it still remains. By 
practice his ability has been so developed 
that he now transcends that of an ordinary 
speaker as much as the agility of an athlete 
exceeds that of an ordinary man. But to 
this day he still feels a nervous tension in 
beginning that produces a feeling of “gone- 
ness” in the pit of the stomach. It disap- 
pears the moment he hears the sound of his 
voice. Then he loses al] sense of personal 
consciousness in the exercise of his powers, 
so that the speech goes on almost as in a state 
of automatism. 

All who have known him through a period 
of years note a progressive improvement as 
the result of industrious practice. He was al- 
ways ready tospeak before any of the students’ 
organizations and would take pains to speak 
well; The St: Paul’s Society and the Phila- 
delphian Society are religious associations 
at Princeton whose members he has fre- 
quently addressed. There are various socie- 


ties among the students devoted to literary, 
artistic, er political interests and his kindness 
and readiness in responding to their calls 
made him beloved. Year after year he was 
voted the favorite professor. His voice, 
always good, of late years has acquired a pe- 
culiar vibrant quality that carries its tones 
without strain or effort. He speaks very 
distinctly, and although his voice does not 
appear to be raised above a conversational 
pitch, it is heard without difficulty, whether 
in a great auditorium or in the open air. 
When he has to make an important speech, he 
prepares himself carefully as to matter and 
ideas, but he can safely trust himself to the 
occasion for his diction, which is unfailing 
in literary distinction. He has read so ex- 
tensively and thought so deeply that he al- 
ways has something to say, and he never 
has to fall back upon commonplaces. No 
man ever possessed in a more eminent degree 
the faculty of thinking on his feet. 

A very striking example of his readiness 
was given toward the close of the primary 
campaign in Princeton. It was the day of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s visit to Princeton, where 
he spoke to the students from the balcony of 
the Nassau Inn. Later in the same evening, 
the college boys and a number of the towns- 
men marched down to the Governor’s resi- 
dence. The Governor had come home that 
evening very tired, and I happened to know 
that he could have had no opportunity for 
special preparation. But as the cheers went 
up, he made his appearance in the doorway 
of his house, and started to make an offhand 
address. The crowd was immediately hushed 
to stillness and listened with quiet intentness. 
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him they never absorbed 











him. He is fond of out-of- 
door exercise of any kind, 
finding in that a healthful 
change from the occupa- 
tions of his study. Some 
years ago he was very fond 
of bicycling, but of late 
years golf is his favorite 
game, just because of its 
distinctly out-cf-door char- 
acter. He puts in a good 
deal of time playing golf 
during his summer vacation, 
which he used to spend at 
Lyme, Connecticut. When 
at Princeton and he can 














find the time, helikes to play 
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THE “LITTLE WHITE HOUSE,” GOVERNOR WILSON’S SUMMER 


HOME AT SEA GIRT, N. J. 


(It was here that the Governor received the news of his nomination at Baltimore) 


It is a pity that no stenographers were present 
to take down that address, for it was one of 
the most masterly I have ever heard. It 
was not a party harangue; it went into mat- 
ters deeper than that. Its mental horizon 
took the world movement in its sweep, and 
not alone American trials and difficulties. He 
put the issues of the times in their historic 
setting as a phase in the efforts of humanity to 
rise to higher planes of being. He held that 
the supreme test of the value of any institu- 
tion is how it affects the value of life. After 
presenting the ideals that dignify the strife 
of politics, he pressed the question home 
whether there was not here something that 
appealed to every true man, something to 
work for that should inspire devotion and 
arouse energy. All this without any partisan 
appeal. The position which he took seemed 
too high for that; the scope of his vision was 
too broad for any sort of particularism. The 
remarkable thing about that speech to me 
was that it seemed to arouse feelings too 
deep for expression. He talked on simply, 
sincerely, earnestly, while the audience lis- 
tened in a silence unbroken until he had 
finished. Then the cheers broke out. When 
primary day came the vote for Wilson in 
the students’ districts was greater than that 
for Taft and Roosevelt put together. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In biographical matter now appearing 
about the Governor much is said of his ath- 
letic pursuits while an undergraduate, but 
it is safe to say that while they interested 


a round on the golf links 
there. In his personal 
habits he is abstemious. 
He neither smokes nor 
drinks, and he does not serve wine on his table, 
although he provides cigars for guests who 
do smoke. Although spare in figure, he has 
a wiry strength, conserved by his lifelong 
habits of temperance in all things and re- 
plenished by a fine faculty for taking his rest. 
He is a good sleeper, and nothing that can 
happen seems able to agitate his mind or 
cause wakefulness. This makes him a good 
traveler. He can turn in and get his night’s 
rest as usual as he flies across the country 
in a sleeping car. 

From the freedom and variety of his con- 
versation one would get the idea that his 
mind is very open to new impressions. This 
is the case, and yet at the same time his plans 
in all matters of importance are the outcome 
of a process of incubation. He is open to 
advice and likes to talk things over, but his 
conclusions are his own, and once formed 
they are firmly held. It is useless ever to 
approach him with any argument based upon 
his personal advantage or convenience. It 
must go to the merits of the case to receive 
his consideration. Tenacity of purpose is 
a very strong trait of his character. When he 
has determined upon any policy, he adheres 
to it with constancy and perseverance, no 
matter what obstacles may be encountered. 
His spirits are remarkably equable, neither 
elated by success nor discouraged by failure. 
He is very easy and democratic in his man- 
ners, meeting all sorts and conditions of men 
without reserve or precaution. His fellow 
townsmen instinctively regard him as a mem- 
ber of the community, approachable in any 
interest of the community by..any member 
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thereof. There are, however, two kinds of 
people -with whom he seems to enter into 
mental communion most readily. One kind 
includes just plain, common people, making 
no pretensions to learning but solid and 
honest in their mtuitions and prejudices; 
from them he draws inspiration. The other 
kind includes people of ripe culture and 
wide information; from them he gets men- 
tal exercise through bouts of intellectual 
discussion. 

Whatever he does, whether it be work or 
play or conversation, he does with a whole 
heart. He never dawdles. He is always 
eager, alert, animated, whether writing, lec- 
turing, speaking, chatting or playing. Mil- 
ton’s famous passage about those who “scorn 
delights and live laborious days” is not 
applicable to him. He gets through a great 
amount of work, but his thinking machine 
is so well adjusted and runs so smoothly that 
its operation seems a functional satisfaction 
rather than labor. The quatrain,that Robert 
Louis. Stevenson put up in his study would 
be quite in place in Woodrow Wilson’s study 
too: 

This. is the study where a smiling God 
Sees day by day the path of duty trod. 


My work He praises and He seems to say 
The day is brief; be diligent in play. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY 


During his campaign for Governor it 
suited his political opponents to describe him 
as a man who had led a cloistered life so that 
he was unfamiliar with affairs and was want- 
ing in administrative ability. Such a notion 
seemed very grotesque to those who knew 
Woodrow Wilson. It altogether misconceived 
the nature of a university president’s work. 
The post calls for administrative ability of 
a very high order, and incidentally brings 
about contacts and acquaintanceships that 
put one in personal touch with all great 
national interests, whether business or politi- 
cal. The administrative problems that may 
engage a university president’s attention 
involve men of exceptional ability and force, 
so that controversies, if they arise, are more 
than usually formidable. 

Woodrow Wilson possesses in a singularly 
high degree the great administrative faculty 
of prompt apprehension of the true nature 
of a case, so as to disengage it from the irrel- 
evant and adventitious and to guide discus- 
sion to sound conclusions. Whatever might 
be the matter coming up at faculty meetings, 
whether through a committee report or a 

















GOVERNOR WILSON WITH COLONEL M.COMBS, THE 
YOUNG PRINCETON GRADUATE WHO MANAGED HIS 
PRE-NOMINATION CAMPAIGN AND WILL BE CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


chance motion, his mind seized it at once, 
stating the case clearly and bringing out all 
its elements for consideration. At times he 
took an active part in debate. The speech 
he made in introducing the preceptorial 
system has become a faculty tradition as 
a model of perspicacity and force. His quick- 
ness of apprehension was also marked when- 
ever he took part in a conference or was 
present at a committee meeting. No matter 
how complicated the subject, his mind seemed 
to bear effectively upon it at once, cutting 
into it like a circular saw into a knotty log. 
His apprehension extends to the points of 
view of all concerned, and he is particularly 
happy in removing differences by promoting 
clearer understanding. 

This quickness of grasp and readiness of 
comprehension have been strikingly dis- 
played during his administration as Governor. 
I was impressed by it during the height of the 
struggle in the Baltimore convention when it 
might have been expected that he would have 
felt the strain of suspense. On the Friday 
after the convention met, at a very critical 
juncture of his candidacy, I had occasion to 
visit him at Sea Girt on a matter of State 
business in company with a gentleman who 
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was interested in the case. No one could have 
imagined from the Governor’s manner that he 
had anything important on his mind. He ap- 
plied himself at once to the business, entering 
into its details with prompt appreciation. 

During the legislative session, if he could 
get into conference with the parties to a con- 
troversy, it was remarkable how rapidly he 
could analyze the situation, present its ele- 
ments, and suggest the solution. Under the 
parliamentary system he would undoubtedly 
have been a great leader, equaling Glad- 
stone or Lloyd-George in capacity for ex- 
pounding and advocating great public poli- 
cies. So far as our political system admits of 
such exertion of personal influence he has 
been uniformly successful, and that explains 
the signal achievements of his administration. 
His dispatch of business is such that business 
never drives him. He seems always to have 
time to talk and to act with deliberation, 
whatever be the exigency, and when he is 
through he is through. The art of living on 
twenty-four hours a day was learned by him 
many years ago, and it stands him in good 
stead now. No man in public life keeps a 
cleaner desk or has clearer spaces of time 
for study and recreation in the intervals of 
official duty. 

HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD RELIGION 

The habitual cheerfulness and equanimity 
of his mind and his love of innocent fun are 
traits so persistent as to imply permanent 
moral foundations. It does not require much 
intimacy to discover of what these consist— 
namely, a deep religious faith, penetrating 
the whole nature of the man and informing 
all his acts. This is the source of that peace 
of mind which seems to make him immune 
to worry or trouble. He takes things as they 
come, makes the best of them, and abides 
by the event with simple and complete resig- 
nation to the will of God. 

The idealism that has now entered into 
philosophy from. fuller knowledge of the 
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implications of the doctrine of evolution was 
long ago perceived and appropriated by 
Woodrow Wilson. 

I remember once being with him at a gath- 
ering in one of the students’ clubs at Prince- 
ton when the conversation drifted around 
to religion. We were grouped about a big 
fireplace and the talk had been of a desultory 
character, with a jocose element predominat- 
ing, when some mention was made of Herbert 
Spencer. Wilson caught the theme on the 
bound and before he got through with it he 
had turned Herbert Spencer’s philosophy 
inside out, exposing the inadequacy of 
materialism and vindicating the Christian 
creeds as symbols quite as valid as any known 
to science. His attitude on such matters is 
ardent and positive, very different from the 
negative position sometimes assumed by 
college professors, whose attitude toward 
religion might be described as respect for 
a venerable social institution rather than 
sincere belief in its truth. Scholars of this 
kind are among those whom Woodrow Wilson 
is in the habit of classing as “ignorant special- 
ists.” Although a member of the Presby- 
terian Church by birthright, and regular in 
his attendance, he does not talk on such sub- 
jects along denominational lines; but he is 
quick to assert his Christianity-and to claim 
for its dogmas a perfectly secure basis in logic 
and philosophy. One of the reasons why he 
enjoys Chesterton’s essays is the cleverness 
with which that writer exposes the narrowness 
and obtuseness of scepticism. 

No man since the days of Jefferson and 
Madison has been presented as a candidate 
for the Presidential office who has had such 
a profound knowledge of our political origins 
and constitutional history as Woodrow Wil- 
son. Instead of holding that the Constitution 
needs to be changed to fit the times, Woodrow 
Wilson holds that the need of the times is to 
get back to the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution is choked by political growths from 
external influences, and its efficacy will ap- 
pear when those are cleared away. 



































THOMAS R. MARSHALL, OF INDIANA 


THE Story oF His Rise From Country LAWYER TO GOVERNOR, 
THEN To VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


BY THOMAS R. SHIPP 


ROM the standpoint of real happiness, it 

seems too bad to take a country lawyer 
out of his comfortable home in a county-seat 
town in Indiana and thrust him into the 
gruelling, social whirl of Washington. But 
that is just what the Democrats propose to do 
with Thomas Riley Marshall, Governor of 
Indiana, whom they nominated, at Baltimore, 
for Vice-President. For, if there ever was an 
example of that fine type of good citizen 
which is found in the county-seat cities in 
Indiana, it is the running mate of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

“T have had no career,” said the Governor 
to one of his interviewers who met him as he 
stepped off the street-car in front of the mod- 
est house he rents in North Pennsylvania 
Street, Indianapolis, ‘‘and the story of my 
life is a short one.” 

- The Governor was right, and wrong. An 
outline of his political life could well be set in 
a “‘stickful” of type—perhaps in less than 
that; but his real story, could it be told by 
one who could bring out the lights and shad- 
ows in the life of the country lawyer, would 
make a book. But the story would be a 
simple one—not crowded with ambition, or 
struggle, or strenuosity; it would be a story 
of a man’s daily walk among the men and 
women who know him well. It would not 
be spectacular; there would be no gaudy 
coloring, no blare of trumpets; indeed, 
nothing extraordinary. There would be the 
shade of the soft maples, as George Ade says; 
there would be the law office over the dry- 
goods store in the brick block on the corner, 
the county court house in the public square, 
and, above all, his comfortable home with its 
veranda and “bay” windows, the shade 
trees out in front and the board walk back 
to the barn. 

It is in such an atmosphere that ““Tom” 
Marshall grew up. He went to Wabash Col- 
lege at Crawfordsville, came back home, 
studied law at Ft. Wayne, hung out his shin- 
gle, became, first one of the leading lawyers 
of his home town and, later, a man whose 
legal fame had spread throughout other 


county seats, with their court houses in the 
middle of their public squares, the shade of 
their soft maples, and their comfortable 
homes. 

To paraphrase Burns, it is “from scenes 
like these” the Hoosier Governor springs, he 
who is “‘loved at home, revered abroad,” and 
who, if the Democrats should win the favor 
of the people this fall, would hold second place 
within the gift of the electorate of the United 
States. But whether Thomas R. Marshall 
becomes Vice-President or not; whether, if 
not, he should desire to become a Senator of 
the United States, or whether,—which is as 
good a bet as any,—he should decide to go 
back to Columbia City and the court house 
and his comfortable home, he will still be 
“Tom” Marshall, good neighbor, good story 
teller, good lawyer, good citizen, and good 
friend. And “Tom Marshall is a mighty 
nice little man,” as an old lady who knew 
him well said, when she heard he was nom- 
inated. 

Marshall’s first rise to fame as a candidate 
for Governor was as unexpected to himself 
as to the people of Indiana. He had never 
before sought public office, except once when 
he wanted to be prosecuting attorney, back in 
1880, and was defeated. He had gone ahead 
trying his law cases, and spending his sum- 
mers at Petoskey, Mich. However, for 
two years,—1896 and 1898—he was chairman 
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(Governor Marshall's law office at Columbia City) 
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of the Democratic party in his Congressional 
district and in recognition of his services was 
rewarded with the reputation, “faithful 
party worker,” which, in Indiana, has been 


a stepping-stone more than once to high pub- 


lic office. 

“Jim” Robinson, the Democratic Con- 
gressman from the Twelfth District, had been 
in office so long that nearly everybody felt 
he was there “for keeps,” but “Newt” Gil- 
bert, now Newton W. Gilbert, acting Gover- 
nor of the Philip- 
pines, came out and 
beat Jim. Two 
years later, the 
Democrats were 
looking over the 
field for a “crack- 
erjack”’ candidate 
to beat Gilbert. 

They went to 
“Tom” Marshall. 
He turned them 
down but observed, 
incidentally, that 
he might run for 
Governor some 
day. When guber- 
natorial politics be- 
gan to liven up in .. 
the summer of 
1908, Marshall 
went up to Petos- 
key on his annual 
vacation as usual, 
and while he was 
away the Ft. 
Wayne Journal- 
Gazette came out 
with a two-col- 
umn editorial 
declaration for Marshall for Governor. 

‘When I came back, I found I was a candi- 
date,” the Governor himself smilingly ex- 
presses it. 

From that time, the Marshall boom grew 
until it swept the State, and, January 1, 1900, 
he became chief executive of Indiana. When 
he became a candidate, Marshall was not gen- 
erally known through the Hoosier common- 
wealth, a fact that was, perhaps, in his favor, 
since other men who had been in the public 
eye had, as usual, been doing and saying 
things that could be used against them. 
When the people began to ask who Marshall 
was, they found, in the first place, that he 
was a grand nephew of John Marshall, the 
illustrious Chief Justice; that his father of 
revolutionary stock, was a physician in Wa- 
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bash County, Indiana, and that his mother 
was a Miss Martha Patterson, a direct de- 
scendant of Charles Carroll, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. Pretty 
good start, the Hoosiers thought, so far as 
family was concerned. 

When they began to look into Marshall’s 
own life, as Hoosiers have a way of doing, 
they found that he had lived in the State 
since he was born, at North Manchester, In- 
diana, March 14, 1854, that he went to the 
common schools, 
the same as any 
other boy, attended 
Wabash College, 
where he received 
the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, 
in ’73; came back 
home, took up the 
study of law, in 
the office of Judge 
Walter Olds, Ft. 
Wayne, and was 
admitted to the 
bar, at Columbia 
City, on his 
twenty-first birth- 
day. He is yet 
leading partner in 
the firm of Mar- 
shall, McNagny & 
Clugston of that 
city. As _hereto- 
fore related, he 
had not done much 
in a public way 
before he became 
Governor. He 
had, of course, ac- 
cepted the duties 
and responsibilities that usually fall to a 
man of his prominence in the commu- 
nity. He had been a member of the 
city school board and was elected a trus- 
tee of Wabash College; he was a Pres- 
byterian and taught a class in Sunday 
school—a thing he does yet—and he was’a 
thirty-third-degree Mason. That was his 
“life and works.”’ But those who were more 
interested in the man politically found that 
he had always been liberal in contributing to 
the campaigns of others, not only in speeches 
but in other substantial ways. In fact, gen- 
erosity is a “Tom” Marshall trait. He never 
said much about it, but it is related of him 
that, when the schools began in September, 
he used to go down where the children passed 
and pick out a boy or girl here and there 
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GOVERNOR THOMAS R. MARSHALL, OF INDIANA, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


whose clothing was poor and scant, or who 
appeared as though it would be a hardship 
for their parents to purchase books. Some- 
how, it is related, these children a little later 
appeared with books and with clothing as 
good as the other average children. “Just 
one of Tom Marshall’s notions,” his neigh- 
bors said. Marshall has no children of his 


own, but is a great lover of children and of 
young men, and it is reported that more than 
one ambitious but poor young chap who is 
now on the road to success, owes his college 
education to Mr. Marshall’s generosity. 
Marshall’s local fame as a lawyer took him 
into other counties. When he addressed a 
jury, the court room was packed. His tender 
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and sympathetic nature often cropped out 
in his:arguments. For instance, the story 
goes, he once was prosecuting a murderer for 
a crime that had been particularly brutal. 
Every body expected him to demand of the 
jury that it bring in a verdict of death, but 
when it came to that part of his argument he 
hesitated and then asked the jury to put the 
man into the state prison for life. Since he 
has been Governor, he has exercised the par- 
doning power, and on the day this is written 
he gave freedom to three men and paroled 
seventeen others. 

It was on one of his trips to an adjacent 
county seat that Mr. Marshall met the 
woman who is now his wife. It was in the 
clerk’s office of Steuben County, where he 
went first to try law cases, that he met a most 
attractive young woman, Miss Lois Kinsey, 
daughter of the county clerk, who held a 
place ‘in her father’s office. Mr. Marshall 
tried a number of cases in Steuben County, 
and it was finally discovered that the real 


“‘case’’ was in the clerk’s office. So, to make 
a long story short, Mr. Marshall and Miss 
Kinsey became engaged and, to put an addi- 
tional touch of romance to the engagement, 
Miss Kinsey herself made out the marriage 
license—but the Governor insists that it was 
not a “complimentary” one. He says he 
paid for it. 

Mrs. Marshall, a woman of very attractive 
personality, is, her friends say, with all the 
honors that have come to her husband, the 
same ‘‘Mrs. Tom Marshall” that she was in 
Columbia City. In Indianapolis, the State 
capital, where the Governor must have his 
residence, Mrs. Marshall presides over a 
home that is out of the ordinary in homelike 
atmosphere. The visitor feels at once that 
it is a real home and guesses that Mrs. Mar- 
shall cares more -for her home than she does 
for the more brilliant but less real life of so- 
ciety. Yet, as first lady of Indiana, she 
has conducted her social affairs in such an 
able manner that no one who knows her 
well doubts her ability to 














meet the larger social re- 
sponsibilities which would 
devolve on her as the Vice- 
President’s wife. The Mar- 
shall home is a home of 
books, yet it is not ‘‘book- 
ish.” It is a home where, 
as one man said, ‘‘ You 
feel like you would like to 
sit down and stay for 
supper.” 

If Governor Marshall 
should become Vice-Pres- 
ident, the newspaper and 
magazine men would have 
difficulty in finding any- 
thing very spectacular 
about him. The Governor 
is not athletic in build. 
He is about 5 feet 8 inches 
tall, and weighs about 140 
pounds. He is well 
groomed. He does _ not 
ride; he does not shoot; 
he does not play golf or 
any other athletic games; 
he does not know how to 
row a boat. But he does 
like a good game of base- 
ball and he can tell you 
a good deal about “the 
team.” He gets his main 
enjoyment out of read- 








GOVERNOR MARSHALL AND HIS WIFE AT THEIR HOME 


IN COLUMBIA CITY 


ing and the field of his 
reading is wide. After he 
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GOVERNOR MARSHALL AT HIS COLUMBIA CITY HOME 
(From a photograph taken especially for the Review of Reviews after his nomination in Baltimore) 


has had a long grind of duties in the Gov- 
ernor’s office, he reads light books—de- 
tective stories and thrilling adventures— 
books which Dr. Woodrow Wilson would 
undoubtedly condemn as_ very trashy. 
Shortly before the nomination, a friend 
says he saw the Governor deeply en- 
grossed in a volume entitled, ‘The Missing 
Finger.” 

Meredith Nicholson, the author, who is 
one of Governor Marshall’s neighbors in In- 
dianapolis, says “Tom Marshall is the best 
story teller in the United States.” He has a 
large and varied fund of incidents which he 


relates in a way that has given him a great 
reputation. 

Governor Marshall is a man of ideas. 
Since he has been Governor, he has taken a 
stand on public questions which may be 
summed up as follows: He is opposed to a 
protective tariff and is likewise opposed to 
ship subsidy; he is against a federal inherit- 
ance tax, on the ground that it would inter- 
fere with the taxing power of the several 
States; he is for the election of Senators by 
the direct vote of the people; he is a firm be- 
liever in local self-government; he favors 
employer’s liability law and, locally, has 
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THE GOVERNOR AND ONE OF HIS INTIMATES 


taken a firm stand against book-making on 
Indiana race tracks. He was the author of 
the—in Indiana—famous ‘‘Tom Marshall 
Constitution,” a proposed new Constitution 
for the State, which was knocked out by the 
decision of the Indiana Supreme Court on 
the day this sketch is written. It is said that 
the Supreme Court was ready to hand down 
this decision days before, but, anticipating 
Governor Marshall’s nomination for Vice- 


President, was courteous enough to hold it 
back until after the first flush of celebra- 
tion was over of his victory. 

Mr. Marshall bears his new honors mod- 
estly. The night of his nomination, a news- 
paper man went to his house at a very late 
hour and rang the front door bell. 

The Governor was asleep and, even when 
awakened, he showed no sign of answering. 
Mrs. Marshall suggested that it might be 
news from Baltimore. 

“Let ’em ring,” was the Governor’s sleepy 
answer. 

But after a period, in which the reporter 
kept on ringing, more and more vigorously, 
the Governor, with some reluctance, ap- 
peared, clad in his pajamas, and thus learned 
of his nomination. 














BAGGED BY A HOOSIER 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) 





GOVERNOR MARSHALL'S HOUSE IN COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA 
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THE NOMINATING CONVENTIONS 
OF 1912 


A’ Chicago in June, 1912: Ten thousand 
determined Americans, ranged in two 
hostile camps, yet assembled under one roof; 
the opposing clans still known by a common 
party name, although for the one “ Republi- 
canism”’ has a wholly different meaning from 
that which it bears for the other; in external 
features, in outward form and semblance, a 
National Republican Convention,—the fif- 
teenth quadrennial gathering of the series 
which began in 1856 with the nomination of 
Frémont; in spite of the clash of opinion and 
the collision of conflicting 
wills, a body bent to the very 
last on preserving the old 
American fetish of party 
regularity; yet quickly find- 
ing its differences irreconcil- 
able and finally concluding 
its business without an at- 
tempt to secure harmonious 
action, naming its candidates 
_ with no hint of hope for suc- 
UcroR Rosewarer cess in the election, and dis- 
solving amid portents of dis- 
sension such as no party in American politics 
has faced since 1860. 

At Baltimore one week later: Fifteen thou- 
sand Democrats rallying under the standard 
and cheering the words of Thomas Jefferson; 
inspired with the first clear promise of vic- 
tory in twenty years, yet divided in counsel, 
distrusting their own leaders. The old, 
cynical prediction that the party can always 
be trusted to throw away its opportunity 
seems likely to be verified again. Here, as at 
Chicago, the bosses and the interests are 
active; instead of two 
candidates a half- Join "mynarD Toe Bass 


dozen are presented, | tia 
and the one who has /. tite, 

the greatest strength |.) 3 

at the start gradually (° 

loses votes because {= 
the support of his can- 
didacy is brought 
under suspicion. Rep- 
resentatives of ‘‘pred- 
atory wealth” are 
attacked by name in 
the convention. Both 
the bosses and the in- 
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terests behind them are openly defied on 
the convention floor; riot is _ threatened, 
but in the end calm deliberation prevails and 
after forty-six ballots a Presidential nomina- 
tion is made that wins at once a more general 
approval, within and without the party, than 
has been accorded to any Democratic nomina- 
tion since the Civil War. The Baltimore 
Convention of 1912 takes its place in history 
beside the Baltimore conventions of the ante- 
bellum period. It marks an era. 

It was indeed an historic fortnight. From 
it may be dated, in years to come, a realign- 
ment in American party politics. The Re- 
publicans at Chicago and the Democrats 
at Baltimore, consciously or unconsciously, 
were forming new groups for political action 
and developing new types of leadership. 
Neither of the two great parties can remain 
the same in make-up and ideals that it was 
before the conventions of 1912. 

Furthermore, the nominating convention 
itself, as a party institution, cannot hereafter 
play the part inour 
political life that it (ox: ) 
has played for nearly CO") aw yi 
acentury. Itisevery- Le 
where recognized 
that the elaborate 
convention system, 
—the handiwork of 
generations of adept 
politicians,—is 
threatened with an- 
nihilation. Within a 
year the Presidential 
preference primary 
in a dozen States has 
upset local bosses, 
smashed party ma- 
chinery, and taught large bodies of voters 
the value of direct expression in the 
choice of candidates. The old methods are 
looked upon as outworn and unfitted for 
modern use. Again and again it had been 
declared that. the national conventions of 
1912 would be the last of their kind. 

Considered merely as a spectacle, the Chi- 
cago convention well repaid those who jour- 
neyed from the far corners of the nation to wit- 
ness it; but most of the spectators,—who 
constituted four-fifths of the Coliseum’s pop- 
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ulation,—forgot the 
purely spectacular fea- 
tures of the occasion; 
their interest lay deeper. 
The things that made 
the Republican conven- 
tions of 1860, 1880, and 
1884 memorable gath- 
erings were not wholly 
lacking in Chicago in 
1912, but other ele- 
ments were present 
which gave a novel as- 
pect to the proceedings 
and differentiated this 
from all preceding “Chicago conventions.” 

Everyone noted the youthful appearance 
of the Chicago delegates. Few of them, it is 
safe to assume, had personal recollections 
of national politics antedating the Blaine- 
Cleveland campaign of 1884. It is probable 
that to many of the candidates Blaine him- 
self had become as shadowy a figure as Henry 
Clay or Thomas H. Benton. It was a new 
generation of Republicans that gathered at 
Chicago. Where were the old soldiers, so 
numerous in former days? So few were they 
that the occasional G. A. R. button almost 
caused a start of surprise. 

Not only was the Republican delegate a 
young man; he bore the marks of prosperity. 
You would guess that in his ho1ie town he 
kept an automobile and played golf at the 
country club. Undaunted even by Chicago 
hotel rates, some of the delegates were ac- 
companied by their womenkind, and clearer 
indication of a good bank balance could not 
be desired. 

Leaving out of account those soldiers of 
fortune of various complexions from the 
Southern States who 
have been the bane of 
every Republican con- 
vention since the Civil 
War, the “profes- 
sional” delegate, the 
2 man who gets his liv- 
ing from politics, was 
not much in evidence. 
In some of the State 
delegations he was 
conspicuous for his 
absence. It was good 
to see large bodies of 
delegates who were obviously animated by a 
higher ideal of public service than the old 
spoils-hunting motive. It was a Republican 
President, a generation ago, who declared 
that “He serves his party best who serves his 
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country best”; but the politicians never took 
the saying seriously. One felt at Chicago 
that a good many young Republicans who 
are fighting in the ranks are ready to accept 
that maxim as something more than an 
academic precept. They are ready to put 
country above party. 

The visitor from 
Mars would have de- 
tected this new spirit 
of public service in 
the Chicago conven- 
tion, even if he had 
not heard the word 
“Progressive,” or 
known the meaning 
of the term in our’ 
politics. He would 
have found young 
men from many 
States demanding new Jeadership. He would 
have learned, too, why the demand was so 
insistent; for he would have seen the con- 
vention controlled by men who were adroit 
manipulators, rather than leaders,—men 
who “played the game” according to the 
rules of a past generation and gloried in 
“standing pat.” 

This was not the first time that a National 
Committee had organized a convention and 
used it for the accomplishment of its own 
purposes; it was not the first time that dele- 
gates had been seated by tactics that were 
denounced from the floor as unfair. Men 
have always resorted to practices in politics 
that in any other relation in life would be 
condemned as unethical. What distinguished 
the convention of 1912 from all its prede- 
cessors was the strong calcium light that was 
thrown on the whole procedure. The public 
has had a Jook behind 
the scenes and it now 
knows how a conven- 
tion can be organized, 
under the “rules of 
the game,” in the in- 
terest of a certain can- 
didacy. It is all sim- 
ple enough. The Na- 
tional Committee 
makes up the tempo- 
rary roll of delegates. 
In all cases of contest- 
ed seats those contes- 
tants who favor the 
candidacy in question 
are placed on the 
roll; all others are 
excluded. When it 
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comes to the actual organization of the con- 
vention the seated delegates, however ques- 
tionable may be their titles to seats, all have 
votes. It might be assumed by the inexpert 
that in the ultimate decision on these con- 
tested seats only those delegates should vote 
whose titles were uncontested. This might 
be a reasonable rule in ordinary affairs, but 
in politics it is not “practical.” It might 
lead to the loss of enough seats to imperil the 
candidacy that has the National Committee’s 
support. The rule, therefore, is: Seat your 
own men and then vote them; they may be 
relied on to vote in their own interest. This 
was the rule followed at Chicago and it 
worked. 

From the time that the vote was taken on 
the temporary chairmanship, the roll being 
called as made up by the National Committee 
and all contests being ignored,—it was clear 
that nothing short of a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the convention would prevent the 
renomination of President Taft. Senator 
Root, selected by the 
National Committee 
for temporary chair- 
man, received 588 
votes and Governor 
McGovern, of Wiscon- 
sin, 522. This slender 
majority was secured 
through the votes of 
delegations from 
Democratic States, 
where the Republican 
organization, in the 
words of Chairman 
Rosewater, “‘is chiefly 
a paper organization, 
maintained by federal 
office-holders and 
those who aspire to federal office, together 
with a few negro Republicans, who are not 
permitted to cast a ballot in the election.” 

The great Republican States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, California helped to make up the 
minority vote. The representatives of these 
Progressive Republican States, which had 
only recently spoken so emphatically through 
the primaries, were outvoted in the conven- 
tion by a combination of Southern delegates, 
delegates from territories and possessions 
having no electoral vote, and delegates whose 
right to seats in the convention was in dis- 
pute. This result was brought about under 
cover of precedent and rule. The National 
Committee showed the party how it could 
commit suicide decently and in order. 
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Hours running into days were spent in 
dumb-show pretense of dealing with con- 
tested seats. The whole rigmarole amounted 
to this: The Committee on Credentials (ow- 
ing its existence to “tainted” votes) reports 
that the members of a certain State delega- 
tion as named by the National Committee 
‘are rightfully entitled to seats and should be 
placed on the permanent roll of the conven- 
tion. A minority of the Credentials Com- 
mittee is permitted to make a brief statement 
setting forth charges of fraud or unfair deal- 
ing in the seating of certain of the members, 
or all of them, and showing that other persons 
are rightfully entitled to the seats in ques- 
tion. On motion of Floor Leader Watson 
this minority report is laid on the table; the 
majority report is then adopted and the con- 
vention takes a recess to enable the Creden- 
tials Committee to prepare a report on con- 
tests in another State; when that is ready 
the same ceremony is reénacted. The ma- 
jority report always favors the “ins”; the 
“outs have only the Sitpas te 
dubious satisfaction “Porte Wy" f 
of getting their cases  ™*™* ¢ 
presented in reports 
that are laid on the 
table before the ink 
is dry. Usually all 
this is done by viva 
voce vote. When a | 
roll-call is demanded 
the division varies 
only slightly from 
that on the tempo- |= 
rary chairmanship. 4|\Z 
The “outs” never get 
much nearer their 
seats than Governor McGovern did to the 
chair. The process grows monotonous. 

Two Taft men, the story runs, were dis- 
cussing the attitude of a well-known Na- 
tional Committeeman a fortnight before the 
convention. 
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“How does he stand?” 
asked one. 

“Oh, I guess he’s 
switched to Roosevelt!” 

“What makes you 
think that?” 

“Well, I heard him 
talking about deciding 
the contests for delegates 
on their merits, and a lot 
of blamed treachery like 
that.” 

The “steam-roller”’ 
method, they call it, and 
this political juggernaut 
rode so ruthlessly and 
brazenly over all opposi- 
tion to the plans of the majority of the 
National Committee that it undoubtedly 
killed its own chances for future usefulness. 
During all the sessions of the National Com- 
mittee in deciding contests and also the ses- 
sions of the convention itself, the cry of 
“steam-roller” rang from one end of the 
country to the other, and millions of Ameri- 
can voters became convinced that scandal- 
ous outrages were being committed. For 
four days the convention 
proceeded under the lead 
of the temporary chair- 
man, a functionary who 
ordinarily remains in the 
limelight just long enough 
to be introduced and 
make his customary 
“keynote” address. And 
when the tumultuous pre- 
liminaries were finally 
settled—which in this 
convention were the most important por- 
tion of the entire proceedings,—the same 
gentleman who presided with such adroitness 
and ability, yet withal such commanding 
dignity, was chosen to remain in the chair as 
permanent presiding officer. No doubt it 
was a politic stroke to keep a firm hand at 
the helm until the National Committee ship 
had made port in absolute safety! 

Those who have attended political con- 
ventions will recall the hair-trigger tendency 
of the assembled delegates’ and spectators 
to cheer at every mention of the name of the 
candidate favored by those in charge of all 
the arrangements. Yet mark the marvel of 
this Chicago convention. With the National 
Committee, which favored the President, in 
complete charge of the convention, having a 
majority of the delegates seated in the hall, 
with the bulk of the admission tickets at their 
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disposal to fill the galleries with their friends 
and friends of their cause, with the faithful 
band of musicians ever ready at their bidding, 
and an army of stalwart policemen to put 
down rival demonstrations, with conditions so 
strongly favoring one particular candidate, 
it was nevertheless easily apparent that that 
same candidate seemed to have been com- 
pletely forgotten in the strain and stress of 
the parliamentary struggle for the control of 
the convention, for days went by before the 
mention of his name evoked even the mildest 
applause. Whereas the candidate against 
whom the entire convention had been organ- 
ized was constantly cheered with an enthusi- 
asm of the kind that simply could not be bot- 
tled up, but insisted on breaking out on the 
slightest provocation in the most tremendous 
outbursts. Two of these outbursts in fact 
attained the magnitude of ‘timed’ demon- 
strations that swept the hall and blanched 
the faces of the anti-Roosevelt crew that 
manned the platform. 

After all the contests had been “decided” 
and the steam-roller had done its perfect work, 
it remained for such delegates as were dis- 
satisfied with the outcome to refrain from 
farther participation in the acts of the con- 
vention, and nearly one- 
third of the total mem- 
bership of the body availed 
itself of this privilege. In 
the roll-call on the report 
of the resolutions com- 
mittee 347 delegates were 
recorded as present and 
declining to vote,—an 
unheard-of situation in a 
national convention. 

On the National Com- 
mittee’s unpurged roll, 
which had now become 
the permanent roll of the 
convention, there were 
enough Taft delegates to 
insure the adoption of the 


platform and the renomi- — {0p 









nation of Taft and Sher- — Naturep < 
man. AND 
At Chicago everybody AS 
was for or against the Payee. 
forces of blind traditional- YE PR®IvET 
FAIRBANKS. 


ism and privilege that 
ruled the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. The 
line-up was distinct, the 
issue unclouded. No time ! 
need be lost in trying to | 
find out how this or that 
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man stood. There was a sharp line of cleav- 
age between Progressives and Standpatters. 
Pre-convention contests had resolved many 
doubts. At Baltimore, on the other hand, the 
lines of demarcation were 
far from clear. Speaking 
of candidates, it seemed 
4 to be “everybody’s race,” 
~ in the vernacular of poli- 
tics. When opposition to 
a particular candidate was 
developed it was quite as 
likely to be due to suspi- 
cion of the motives of those 
supporting the candidacy 
as to any alleged short- 
comings of the candidate 
himself, and oddly 
enough two op- 
We CENTER OF nosing “interests” 
might be found 

backing the same man for the nomi- 
nation. No set of men at Baltimore 





the Republican National Committee 
exercised at Chicago; neither did 
any individual at Chicago exert a 
personal influence half so potent as 
that exerted in the Democratic con- 
vention by William Jennings Bryan. 
In short, Baltimore was a mi- 
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the end the result was far more satisfactory 
to the mass of Democratic and independent 
voters throughout the country than the ear- 
lier sessions of the convention had led any- 
one to expect. Mr. Bryan 
failed in the fight on the 
temporary chairmanship, 
but he forced the conven- 
tion to declare against 
Wall Street domination, 
and he defied Murphy and 
Tammany Hall with an 
audacity that won the 
admiration of the country. 
As a delegate on the con- 
vention floor, voicing the 
progressive sentiment of 
his party, Mr. Bryan rose to greater 
heights of leadership than he had 
attained in either of his three can- 
didacies for the Presidency. 

The Baltimore convention did 
more work at night than in the 
daytime,—in contrast with the 
procedure at Chicago, where only 
one night session was held by the 

/é Republicans, at the very close of 
je the convention. At Baltimore 
some of the dramatic moments oc- 
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Seon Maxmovrmaw Curred during the evening hours, 


—notably Mr. Bryan’s attack 





crocosm of democracy (the kind 
with the little ““d’’as well as the 
capitalized article). 

The fact that this was gener- 
ally considered by Democrats 
as ‘‘a Democratic year,” so 
far from reducing the com- 
plexities of the situation, seem- 
ed to have precisely the con- 
trary effect. More candidates 
were in the field than usual 








on the money-changers. 

To nominate Woodrow 
Wilson, forty-six ballots were 
required,—a number exceeded 
inonly two national conven- 
tions in our history. It had 
been believed that the two- 
thirds rule would defeat 
Wilson’s nomination. In the 
event it was Champ Clark, 
not Wilson, who became the 








and greater zeal was manifest- CHARLES F. MURPHY victim of the two-thirds 
ed on bahay a rule. Had it been abrogated, 

e VU) ~ 
behalf Clark would be the Dem- 


of each. In the old 
stock phrase of Amer- 
ican politics, “senti- 
ment had not crystal- 
lized”’ when the dele- 
gates came together 
in the big Baltimore 
armory. The crystal- 
lization process oc- 
cupied a full week, 
cost not a little bad 
temper, and more 
than once the crystals 
threatened to melt into nothingness; but in 





ocratic nominee to-day, 
for he was the first to 
receive a majority of 
the votes of the con- 
vention. Wilson, on the 
other hand, profited 
from the rule. At the 
same time his candidacy 
gained strength from the 
overthrow of the unit 
rule, an undemocratic 
device that has curi- 
ously survived in Dem- 
ocratic conventions from a bygone age. 
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The pro- 
longed dead- 
lock not only 
tested the will 
power of the , 
delegates, both 
singly and in 
groups, but it 
afforded an op- 
portunity for 
the country to 
be heard from, 
There is no 
doubt that the numerous 
telegrams received by the 
delegates in the course of 
the balloting profoundly influenced the re- 
sult. It will never be charged that the Balti- 
more convention was a “cut-and-dried ” affair 
or that it was boss-ruled. It was a turbulent 
gathering, but its turbulence was the ac- 
companiment of democracy work- 
ing its will and expressing its 
thought. The convention was 
simply a great 
Democratic 
mass meeting 
and the greatest 
of living Demo- 
crats could not 
master it save 
by direct appeal 
to the hearts 
and intellects 
of the individ- 
ual delegates. 

At Baltimore 
one heard less than at Chicago 
about the disappearance of the 
convention as a factor in our nom- 
inating machinery. At Baltimore it was 
felt that this convention, at any rate, had 
real work to do and was as necessary as 
ever in the party economy. It is probably 
a fact that the rank and file of Democrats 
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the country 
over have 
taken less in- 
terest than 
the Repub- 
licans in the 
Presidential 
preference 
primaries. In 
many Re- 
publican 
States the 
‘ primary was 
eagerly adopted as a WY SULZER, 

means of relief from boss domination. Dem- 
ocrats, on the other hand, were comparatively 
free from the more odious forms of bossism 
in States where they had long constituted the 
minority party, and they were slow to make 
use of the primary as a substitute for the del- 
egate system to which they had always been 
accustomed. So far as the Dem- 
ocratic Presidential nomination for 
1912 was concerned, the preferen- 
tial primaries had 
very little effect. 
The choice of can- 








itself in the old 

ma 4 te cratic party will 

| to what ‘now 

system. It may well be that the 

a typical nominating convention, exhibiting 


S\ didates was made 
/” by the convention 

eet AN, way. This is not 

~<) to say, of course, 

that the Demo- 

stand out in 

open resistance 

seems to be a national movement 

to do away with the convention 
convention of 1912 at Baltimore will prove 
to be the last one of the old type; but it was 
the merits and the defects of a time-honored 
institution. As such it goes down to history 








For the clever little sketches accompanying this article, we are indebted to the Tribune, 
Record-Herald, and Inter Ocean, of Chicago; the News, the Sun, and the Evening Sun, of 
Baltimore; the Tribune, the Herald, the World, the American, and the Evening Telegram, of 
New York; the Brooklyn Eagle, the Cleveland Leader, and the Philadelphia North American 
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A NEW PARTY: DO THE PEOPLE 
WANT IT? 


BY ALBERT BUSHNELL 


HART 


(Professor of Government at Harvard University and delegate-at-large from Massachusetts 
to the National Republican Convention at Chicago) 


i 1900 politics was in what the people 
of that ancient epoch thought a very 
satisfactory condition. William McKinley 
was reélected President by the Republican 
party on one of those respectable platforms 
that do not bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of innocence. Both houses of Con- 
gress and most of the Northern States, to- 
gether with many great municipalities, were 
safely Republican. The absorbing political 
issues were the Philippine Islands, a perma- 
nent standard of currency, and the curbing 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
through judicial construction. Both parties 
used the time-honored political methods of 
select primaries, local and State conventions, 
and a national convention, the whole thing 
piloted by a few popular leaders of whom the 
most renowned were Matthew Quay, Thomas 
C. Platt and Richard Croker. Except for 
Mr. Bryan and a few of his followers, the 
great principle flourished that government 
must protect vested interests; and that those 
interests must see that government did 
that duty. 


STATE OF THINGS IN IQI2 


Looking only at the surface facts one might 
suppose that we are still in the year 1goo. 
President Taft has received a renomination 
by the convention of his party. Woodrow 
Wilson has been nominated on a Pro- 
gressive platform which our forbears of 
1900 would think socialistic. There are 
Republican and Democratic politicians, con- 
ventions, newspaper organs and mutual ill 
opinions. Both parties “point with pride”’; 
both parties ‘‘ view with apprehension.” 

In fact, the political conditions of 1912 are 
as different from those of 1900 as were those 
of 1900 from those of 1868. In the first place 
the lower House of Congress is strongly 
Democratic, and- the Senate threatens with 
the next set of elections to become dis- 
tinctly Democratic. States as important 
to Republican success as Maine, Massa- 


chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Indiana have Democratic governors. 
The two national platforms are full of new 
issues faintly heard twelve years ago. The 
American people are officially called upon 
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THE NEW BABY 
From the News (Dallas) 


to demand justice on such questions as 
the cost of living; extravagance in the fed- 
eral government; supervision of express 
companies, telegraphs and telephones; rural 
bank credits; good roads; injunctions in 
labor disputes; public water-ways; parcels 
post; tolls on the Panama Canal, and con- 
servation. 

Political literature has been enlarged also 
by a new set of phrases on political and party 
methods: newspapers and public orators 
abound in catch words which would not have 
been recognized twelve years ago. Both 
parties unite or differ on the source and 
publicity of campaign contributions; on 
the Presidential preference primary; on 
the organization of national conventions; 
on one term for the Presidency; on legislation 
for the protection of the ballot, the polls, 
and the primary. 
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NOWADAY POLITICS 


The first essential to an understanding of 
the confused political conditions of to-day 
is to recognize that we face new issues both 
as to what the people want their governments 
to do and how those governments shall be 
organized so as to reflect what the people 
want to do. In rgort Theodore Roosevelt 
became the great Republican leader. He be- 
longed to a younger generation of public men, 
and was almost the only man in his party to 
perceive that to continue before the public 
mind as the “Party of the Interests”’ would 
sooner or later ruin the Republican party. 
He therefore set himself to take account of 
what the people wanted in legislation and 
administration. They wanted rigorous re- 
striction of the railroads, and he compelled a 
Republican Congress, much against its will, 
to pass the necessary measures. His mind 
was attuned to the rising belief that the 
bounties of nature ought to be used or re- 
served for the common benefit; and that 
spells Conservation. Retiring in 1908, when 
everybody knew that he had only to say the 
word if he wished a third term, he threw his 
influence to William H. Taft. 

It does not aid any political cause to set 
President Taft down as a time server or a 
tool; he is an upright and honest administra- 
tor who doubtless sincerely desires the wel- 
fare of the people, but he made a fatal mis- 
take in signing the Payne-Aldrich Tariff in 
1909, and throughout his administration has 
been influenced by the old-fashioned poli- 
ticians, the Aldriches and Cranes and Pen- 
roses who are constitutionally incapable of 
recognizing that the world does move. Mr. 
Taft and his friends, therefore, in the public 
mind, went into the recent Republican Con- 
vention as representatives of a system which 
is passing away. 

The Democratic party,—partly because in 
opposition where it must propose new prin- 
ciples, partly because of a closer touch with 
its own voters, partly because of the immense 
personal energy of William J. Bryan has put 
itself forward as the representative of a new 
popular spirit; and in the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, by means of an enthusiasm combined 
with a startling amount of whip-cracking it 
shows nearer a united front than at any time 
since the Civil War. 

Both parties must realize, however, that 
the country has got away from the hypnotism 
of the names Republican and Democratic; 
that more and more the American people 
look upon government as a means of getting 
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what they want; and that a majority of the 
voters of this country will vote for that candi- 
date who will give them such a government. 

Precisely what do the people in general 
want? Clearly, the following things: 

(1) Legislation in aid of the many instead 
of legislation in aid of the few. 

(2) Furthermore, a restriction of the privi- 
leges heretofore allowed to the few in the 
way of combinations and monopolies. 

(3) To that end, and not to the glorifica- 
tion of one or another party, or leader, the 
control of governorships, State legislatures, 
Congress, and the Presidency. 

(4) Hence also control of the political and 
party machinery which otherwise would in- 
definitely prevent their getting control of the 
governments. 

(5) Therefore, new methods protected by 
law for the choice of party committees, dele- 
gates, and conventions. 

(6) Political leaders infused with the above 
principles and able to concentrate public 
opinion upon measures of reform. 


BREAK-UP OF OLD PARTIES 


How far does the Democratic party answer 
to these new conditions. It is undeniable 
that Mr. Bryan was the first national figure 
to realize this difficulty, though thrice de- 
feated for the Presidency; in the present cam- 
paign he has been accepted as the leading 
Democrat, and has written the party plat- 
form. A numerous wing of the Democratic 
party looks with amazement upon these prin- 
ciples which in many respects go beyond the 
usual point of view of the Southern States, 
and are terrifying to New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania Democrats. Mr. 
Bryan did his best to read Tammany out of 
the Democratic party; but there was never 
a successful miracle play without the devil; 
and Tammany is bound to be Democratic 
because it has nowhere else to go. 

How far does the Republican party under- 
stand and utilize the political doctrines held 
by a great majority of the American voters 
in the year 1912? Apparently the regular 
standpat leaders have not heard about them; 


at least they put forward Mr. Taft for a 


second term. When in March Theodore 
Roosevelt stepped forward, on the ground 
that the new doctrines were not likely to be 
accepted under their régime they treated him 
as an apostate, and when the convention met 
it was clearly proven that a large majority 
of the Republican voters who had had the 
opportunity or the desire to express a prefer- 
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A NEW PARTY: DO THE PEOPLE WANT IT? 


ence were represented by Roosevelt delegates 
who made up a majority of the delegates 
elected. This involved distressing personal 
humiliations to the standpat leaders. That 
steady old Republican roadster Pennsylvania 
bucked and threw Boies Penrose across the 
boundaries of the commonwealth. In Mas- 
sachusetts Murray Crane, the most astute 
and in many ways the most intelligent of all 
the leaders, saw both the vote of his State and 
the delegation at Chicago split about even. 
An inexcusable tenderness for Senator Lor- 
imer of Illinois helped to drive that State out 
of the standpat column. A cloudburst had 
occurred and the standpat leaders looked 
upon it as a squall. 

The standpat element therefore assumed 
control of the convention through a complex 
of obsolete and outworn political practices. 
The National Committee, chosen in 1908, had 
the traditional right to pass on the contests; 
the new system of Presidential primaries 
under State laws (and in a few cases under 
direction of the local or State committees, 
the so-called ‘‘soap-box primaries’) could 
not be found indexed in the rules of the com- 
mittee; and therefore they undertook in 
several cases to ignore the resulting action. 
For fifty years local and State conventions 
of all parties had often been manipulated by 
throwing out delegates who were going to 
vote what the leaders thought the wrong 
way; and to the convention seemed the ob- 
vious method of dealing with a candidate 
who had thrown his heavy hammer farthest, 
but had swung it around his head twice in- 
stead of the usual three times. Mr. Penrose, 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. Stevenson of Colorado, and 
other patriots were sure that Theodore Roose- 
velt was a bad man; and in their experience 
the easiest way to get rid of a bad man was 
to count him out. 
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THE GREAT DILEMMA 
There are men a-flopping who never flopped before 
From the Register and Leader (Des Moines) 


The Roosevelt delegates felt that they 
were not only representing their own constitu- 
ents but also the large majority of Republican 
primary votes; that they were trying to save 
the Republican party from its destroyers. In 
that work they were throughout cheered and 
invigorated by the splendid spirit of their 
candidate and leaders. When they read such 
trash as has been circulated by the Kansas 
City Journal to the effect that Roosevelt was 
both drunk and crazy during the whole con- 
vention, they are a solid body of living wit- 
nesses to the truth that he was never in his 
life more completely master of himself and 
his surroundings. They saw him and heard 
him over and over again, cool, sagacious anda 
torrent of energy—his last speech on the 
night of the nomination of Taft the culmina- 
tion of the series, and tremulous in its appeal 
to the principle of the square deal. 


THE NEW PARTY 


The result was a breach in the party. If 
it were merely a question of a candidate, 
some of the infuriated Republicans would 
perhaps cool down; but the real issue is not 
simply Theodore Roosevelt, but Theodore 
Roosevelt as the representative of principles 
held by a majority of his own party, and 
necessary for the salvation of that party. 
We have the whimsical spectacle of a great 
national party organization with a technical 
majority in the convention, nominating its 
candidate, making the platform, appealing 
to the people, and yet positively representing 
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a minority of its own voters. It is absolutely 
true that, notwithstanding the seating of not 
less than fifty delegates who ought to have 
gone to Roosevelt, the Taft men had only 
twenty-one above the majority in a conven- 
tion which included near two hundred dele- 
gates from Southern States and the Territories 
which will not under any circumstances cast 
a single electoral vote for the Republican 
party in the approaching campaign. 

The Republican party is in fact split; it 
remains to split it in organization. Nothing 
can be clearer than that a great number of 
Roosevelt Republicans will not vote for 
Taft on any terms and that he is therefore 
foredoomed to a humiliating defeat. In fact 
it would need a good mathematician to figure 
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THE MODERN PAUL REVERE 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) 


out fifty Taft electoral votes out of five 
hundred and fifteen. 

Then what is to be done by the Republican 
voters who have been brought up in the 
party and have no wish but to remain Re- 
publicans, provided their party will stand for 
what they consider Republican principles? 
Nothing short of the withdrawal of Mr. Taft 
and the surrender of the party machinery 
would keep them loyal to the present 
standard. 

Three possibilities open up before the mil- 
lions of Republican voters who helped to 
choose the Roosevelt delegates (seated and 
unseated) or who would have voted their 
way if they had had the chance: giving in; 


going into a third party; or continuing their 
fight for control of their own party. 

To support Mr. Taft for the Presidency 
would be a denial of their own position, and 
admission that the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1912 was a game in which the 
rules were made, interpreted, and applied by a 
minority. If Mr. Taft had been nominated 
by an unquestioned majority he stood a good 
chance to be beaten; as a minority candidate, 
he is already beaten, and all the political 
world knows it. 

To organize as a body of Progressive Re- 
publicans, but of Republicans still, would 
preserve two assets of immense value. The 
first is the name, the achievements, and the 
great history of the Republican party, into 
which most of the Republican voters were 
born. That party has an _ organization 
throughout the country: wherever, as is the 
case in most of the Republican States, the 
Roosevelt voters are in the majority, that 
organization is theirs if they insist upon it. 
The second principle is that the Republican 
party is the natural Progressive party, if its 
will is followed. The leaders who so hug 
themselves over the capture of the conven- 
tion do not form or express the opinions or 
the platform of their own party. They can 
be set aside, as they have been set aside in 
Pennsylvania. Ground can be taken for 
another series of battles within the party, 
in city, State, and nation, till the Re- 
publican party is recognized as_ really 
Republican. 

The third possible course is the creation 
of a third party—which can differ substantially 
from a Progressive wing of the Republican 
party only so far as it draws in Progres- 
sive Democrats. The Democratic party is 
visibly divided; but the faction which is out 
of harmony with candidate and platform is 
not the faction most affectionate toward 
Theodore Roosevelt and most attached to a 
progressive policy. 

All calculations are, however, disturbed by 
personal elements, of which by far the most sig- 
nificant is Theodore Roosevelt, who has the 
incorrigible habit of attaching multitudes of 
voters to himself. It is like Stevenson’s re- 
mark about the moment when a young man 
fixes his attention upon a young woman, 
“and somehow she was just the thing he 
wanted.” The one fact that the stand- 
patters and regulars and organizers and 
credentials committees cannot seem to get 
into their heads is that millions of American 
voters find Theodore Roosevelt “just the 
thing they wanted.”’ 
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THE GROWING AMERICAN 
BUREAUCRACY 


BY JONATHAN BOURNE, JR. 


(United States Senator from Oregon) 


HE steadily increasing power of bureau- 
cracy and the constant drift away from 
the original idea that the legislative branch 
of government shall express the will of the 
people in the form of law, present problems 
of grave importance for the consideration of 
the American people. I am not one of those 
who fear or oppose a change merely because 
it is change. I have no reverence for in- 
stitutions merely because they are old. I do 
regard with apprehension, however, changes 
that take place without a full understanding 
of what those changes are, the manner in 
which they are accomplished, and their scope 
and effect. I believe the tendency which I 
have mentioned is away from truly represent- 
ative government as typified by the popular 
government fundamentals. It is a drift 
toward government by men and not by law— 
a subordination of the rights and liberties 
of the people to the judgment or whims of 
individuals. 

If it be thought by some that I am over- 
persistent in asserting my belief that there 
is need for aggressive and continuous effort 
for the protection of truly representative 
government, I answer by quoting the truth, 
now universally recognized, that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. Neither 
Presidential control of legislation through 
misuse of patronage nor steady encroach- 
ment of bureaucratic power can prevail 
except by lack of publicity. I have no fear 
that the rights and liberties of the people of 
this country will be curtailed, provided the 
facts are known and the people have oppor- 
tunity to protect their rights under law. The 
danger is that the affairs of government may 
be left to drift along the lines of least resist- 
ance and, as a consequence, individual 
selfishness and ambition for power may pre- 
vail over popular sovereignty. What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business; hence 
the ease with which the general welfare suf- 
fers for the benefit of individual interest. 

Believing that the people of the United 
States are not aware of the tendency toward 
bureaucracy, I deem it worth while to 
submit a few of my own observations con- 


cerning the practical operations of our gov- 
ernment. These observations have covered 
the period of my five years’ service in 
the United States Senate, during which time 
I have been at the national capital not only 
during the sessions of Congress but generally 
during the recess as well. I have taken the 
view that since the people elect a Senator 
to represent them here, it is his duty to serve 
them here and that he cannot serve them most 
effectively if his study of the practical prob- 
lems of government is limited to that portion 
of the year when Congress is in session. 
Preliminary to a more detailed discussion 
of the development of bureaucracy I desire 
to review briefly the plan of our governmental 
organization, not because it is unknown to the 
American people but because in the study 
of this subject it should be brought promi- 
nently to attention and kept clearly in mind. 
The constitution divides the government 
into three branches,—the legislative, which 
is charged with the duty of making laws, the 
executive, charged with the duty of enforcing 
the laws, and the judicial, which is charged 
with the duty of deciding cases arising under 
the Constitution, laws, or treaties. It was 
believed that the line of demarcation between 
the three branches was clear and distinct. 
This creation of three branches was designed 
to guard against the evils of monarchy. It 
was the desire of the people, as expressed in 
their Constitution, that laws should be made 
by Senators and Representatives chosen 
from the several States. There was no in- 
tention that laws should be both made and 
administrated by one branch of government. 


VETO AND LEGISLATIVE POWERS EXERCISED 
BY THE COURTS 


In order to guard against possible unwise 
action on the part of the legislative branch, 
the framers of the Constitution provided 
that the President should have a veto power 
upon any act of Congress, the exercise of 
which power would prevent an act from be- 
coming effective unless again passed with 
a two-thirds majority in each house. This 
safeguard was deemed sufficient. No one 
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understood that the Constitution vested the 
judicial branch with a veto power. No such 
veto power was claimed or exercised by the 
supreme court until many years after the 
Constitution had been in force. Finally, 
however, this power was asserted and exer- 
cised, and is now exercised, with the ap- 
proval of many people and over the pro- 
test of many others. 

The courts have not only asserted and exer- 
cised the veto power, but have also exercised 
a legislative power. We had a clear illustra- 
tion of this in the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court under the provisions of the 
Sherman Act prohibiting combinations in 
restraint of trade. After declaring that to 
give a certain construction to that act would 
be to exercise legislative power by reading 
into the statute something which Congress 
had repeatedly refused to place there, the 
court ignored its previous declarations and 
expressly read into the statute a word that 
materially changed its meaning. This was 
clearly the exercise of legislative power. It 
was the establishment of a precedent which 
meets some approval and much disapproval. 
If that course on the part of the Supreme 
Court shall be acquiesced in by the people of 
the country, it will be followed in future cases 
until, by common consent, we shall have 
amended the Constitution in effect by con- 
ferring upon the court a somewhat limited, 
but nevertheless actual, legislative as well 
as veto power. 

These encroachments of the judicial upon 
the powers of the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment have been open and public and the 
people are in a position to judge whether they 
approve or disapprove. They can form their 
own opinions of the effect of conferring upon 
judges who are appointed for life the power 
to veto acts of Congress. They can under- 
stand that if the courts assert and secure 
the right to change a statute to suit them- 
selves and also the right to declare a statute 
unconstitutional, they may later amend an 
act of Congress and then declare it uncon- 
stitutional as amended and because of the 
amendment. While highly improbable yet it 
is possible that if the two powers exist they 
might sometime be jointly exercised. Expe- 
rience has shown that society should be 
protected against possible as well as probable 
menace. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS TAKING OVER 
LEGISLATIVE POWERS 


But there have been some changes in our 
governmental system that have been slowly 
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taking place, that are not generally known to 
the American people, and the full significance 
of which is not understood. To a few of these 
changes I now direct attention. 

There has been a constantly growing ten- 
dency to confer legislative power upon the 
administrative departments either by grant- 
ing them wide discretion in the exercise of au- 
thority or by authorizing them to adopt and 
enforce rules and regulations. The appetite 
for power is a natural one. It is one of the 
forces controlling human action which must 
be kept in mind when determining govern- 
mental policies. History is full of demonstra- 
tions of the truth of the assertion that govern- 
ing power increases its scope through its own 
activities until misuse necessitates destruc- 
tion of the power. In every city, county, 
and State, in the nation at large, and even in 
the field of international affairs, we see con- 
stant evidence of the ever-growing desire of 
men in authority to increase their power. 

The old theory that that government is 
best which governs least finds little favor 
with those in authority. Every public ser- 
vant aspires to be a master of his fellow men. 
He reaches out for more authority—assumes 
it if he dares and asks that it be conferred 
upon him if he dares not assume it. This 
tendency has grown until we have officers in 
our cities who supervise almost every human 
activity and each officer, as a rule, is urging 


that greater supervisory power be given. In’ 


our federal government we have department 
heads and bureau chiefs, each wanting more 
power, more money, more scope, more lati- 
tude. 

My remarks on this subject are not in- 
tended as a protest against legislation pro- 
tecting the welfare of all against the careless- 
ness or maliciousness of a few, but as a protest 
against delegating to executive officers the 
power to legislate either through the promul- 
gation of rules and regulations or through the 
exercise of discretionary power. 

In my opinion every law for the regulation 
of individual activity should be comprehen- 


sive in scope and explicit in terms so that ~ 


every man may point to the plain language 
of the statute which assures him a right or 
imposes upon him a duty. That which exists 
only in the mind of some supervisory official 
is uncertain and changing. The uncertainty 
and changeableness are'due to the whims or 
prejudices or favoritism of the officer. In- 
equality and injustice are the result. Equal- 
ity and justice are attained only by placing 
in plain language on the statute books the 
extent of right and the limitation of liberty. 
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THE GROWING AMERICAN BUREAUCRACY 


WIDE DISCRETION GRANTED TO OFFICIALS 


As I have already indicated, there is a de- 
sire on the part of executive and administra- 
tive officers that laws for the regulation of 
our citizens be very general in terms, merely 
defining the subject matter and leaving to the 
administrative officers the power to promul- 
gate the specific rules and regulations. Rec- 
ommendations by the executive departments 
too frequently contain the suggestion that the 
law enacted permit the executive to act “in 
his discretion.” In my opinion this sort of 
legislation is not only contrary to the intent 
of the Constitution, but is extremely unwise. 

The power of bureaucracy over the busi- 
ness and affairs of citizens is felt in nearly 
every walk of life, yet the importance of this 
phase of government does not impress the 
average individual because he personally feels 
the strong hand of authority only in isolated 
instances. The head of a large commercial 
enterprise controlling a large proportion of 
the total business of the industry in which he 
is engaged, realizes that whether his business 
is or is not an unreasonable combination in 
restraint of trade depends upon the judg- 
ment of some one in the Department of 
Justice and he restlessly awaits the uncertain 
exercise of the power of determination. 

The settler who is building a home on the 
frontier and who must go to a forest reserve 
for his fuel or fence posts or home-made 
shingles endeavors to please the forest ranger 
and comply with the rules and regulations 
but he never knows definitely whether he has 
done so or not, if the exigencies of the situa- 
tion make it necessary for him to act without 
the personal supervision of the ranger. 

The homesteader who finds it hard to make 
a living for his family during the period of 
improvement of his land and who borrows 
money therefor or leaves temporarily in 
order to earn money elsewhere for the purpose, 
rests under constant apprehension that the 
secret report of the special agent, which he 
or his representative is not permitted to read, 
will place an unjust interpretation upon his 
borrowing money or his temporary absence. 
The captain of industry and the frontier 
settler realize the power of bureaucracy over 
their own separate interests, but neither 
knows the manner in which the other is af- 
fected. 

The citizens of a great State are denied 
a due proportion of the reclamation funds 
because the bureau heads have expended an 
undue proportion elsewhere and the funds are 
therefore not available for expenditure in the 
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State from whose land-sales the funds were 
derived. 

We have had illustrations of the delegation 
of discretionary authority amounting practi- 
cally to legislative power in the case of the 
pure food laws where it has been shown that 
the administrative officers had the power to 
make an act lawful at one time and unlawful 
at another. Manufacturers of foods are in 
doubt as to what they can or cannot do with- 
out danger of punishment. 

We have seen in the administration of the 
affairs of the postal service one magazine 
sent by mail and another sent by freight with- 
out any definite law or rule or regulation 
which clearly defines the terms and conditions 
upon which the discrimination is based. The 
publisher is not certain that his magazine 
will continue in the mail trains and such un- 
certainty is a constant business hazard. The 
extent of his right rests upon the judgment 
of some bureau clerk in the department. His 
rights and privileges change whenever the 
judgment of the clerk changes. 


ILLUSTRATION: THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
BILLS 


A timely and striking illustration of the 
tendency to delegate legislative power was 
seen in the bills for the regulation of wireless 
telegraphy, recently before the Senate. The 
wrecking of the Titanic made these bills of 
particular interest. Most of the bills pro- 
posed that Congress enact a law for the 
licensing of wireless operators but left to the 
President or the Department of Commerce 
and Labor the power to promulgate the rules 
and regulations under which the wireless 
operations could be conducted. This would 
be, in effect, delegation of the legislative 
power to the administrative departments. 
It would be evasion of the Constitution. By 
passing such an act Congress would vest the 
Department of Commerce and Labor with 
the power to make a law, interpret that law, 
and enforce it, thus combining the three func- 
tions, legislative, executive, and judicial, in 
one bureau. That would be the perfection 
of bureaucracy. 

The wireless telegraph bills were referred 
to the Senate Committee on Commerce and 
in their place a substitute bill was reported, 
prescribing as definitely as practicable the 
rights which can be exercised and the limi- 
tations which must be observed in the opera- 
tion of wireless telegraph apparatus. My 
views of the proper scope of legislation of this 
character were expressed in the report sub- 
mitted to the Senate in connection with the 
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substitute bill, and those views apply to all 
legislation of similar character, placing re- 
strictions upon individual activity. I shall 
therefore quote the following paragraphs from 
the report: 


This (substitute) bill differs radically in its 
method of regulation from the earlier measures 
and establishes a principle which it is believed can 
be followed with advantage to all concerned in 
legislation on other subjects. 
committee is determined that legislation for the 
regulation of radio communication at the outset 
shall be based upon what its members believe to 
be sound principle. The former bills delegated 
to the President of the United States in the first 
instance and subsequently to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor the power to make regula- 
tions governing radio communication which should 
have the force of law. That amounted practically, 
at least in the judgment of some members of this 
committee, to the surrender by Congress of its 
powers and the bestowal of legislative power to 
all intents and purposes upon administrative off- 
cers. This feature of former bills, for which there 
has been too frequently precedent in legislation, 
not only admitted of the arbitrary exercise of 
power but left those who should be subject to its 
exercise entirely in the dark as to what they could 
or could not do without thwarting the purpose of 
Congress. The committee is not unmindful of the 
fact that in the case of Buttfield v. Stranahan 
(192 U. S., 496) the Supreme Court held: 


Congress legislated on the subject as far as was reasonably 
pri ie yaa and from the necessities of the case was com- 
pelled to leave to executive officials the duty of bringing 
about the result pointed out by the statute. 


There is always danger, however, that this de- 
cision may be invoked either for the purpose of 
seeking opportunity to exercise power unrestricted 
by the will and purpose of Congress or that it may 
be invoked in behalf of hasty legislation. It is 
easy for administrative officers who are too indolent 
to frame for the consideration of Congress a state- 
ment of the precise purposes which they have in 
view, or who are not sufficiently informed as to the 
methods by which those purposes may be attained, 
to ask Congress to bestow upon them the general 
power of regulation. Congress is asked to act upon 
the spur of the moment while administrative officers 
reserve to themselves indefinite time in which to 
obtain the knowledge for intelligent action under 
the grant of arbitrary power. It is perhaps worth 
the consideration of the Senate that when the 
British Parliament bestows such general powers of 
regulation the bestowal is frequently accompanied 
by the statutory requirement that such regulations 
must be laid before Parliament for a reasonable 
time before taking effect. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VAST POWERS 


Adoption and continuance of the policy of 
delegating to administrative departments the 
power to promulgate rules and regulations 
having the force of law, amounts to abdica- 
tion by Congress of the position assigned it 
in our governmental system. To a large 
extent we already have a bureaucracy, with 


At all events the: 
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intermittent dictatorship, the President be- 
ing dictator and the extent of his power de- 
pending on the personal equation of the 
individual occupying the office. If the indi- 
vidual be a man of great experience, broad 
ideas, high ideals, and deep-seated convic- 
tions, his influence (in the general balance 
struck at the end of his administration) may 
be for the benefit of the general welfare of 
the nation, but if the President happens to 
be a man of little experience in the many 
problems of government and society, or lack- 
ing in ideas, ideals, or convictions, the injury 
he can work upon the welfare of ninety mil- 
lions of people during his administration is 
incalculable. 

Whether the individual be a man possess- 
ing or lacking ideals and convictions, he is 
at best but an echo on many problems of 
government because of the inability of any 
one man to grasp, analyze and decide upon 
the details of the multitude of questions that 
arise. When a President has been elected he 
appoints a cabinet nearly all of whose mem- 
bers may have had little if any experience 
with governmental administrative work. The 
President naturally relies upon the advice of 
the department heads in matters regarding 
the operations and functions of their several 
departments. The new cabinet officer, desig- 
nated as the head of a department, necessarily 
depends upon the advice of some bureau 
head, who, in turn relies upon information 
and advice from a division chief. The action 
to. be taken by the President depends not 
only upon his own judgment but upon the 
accuracy of the information and the sound- 
ness of the judgment of division chiefs who 
are never known to the public. 


CONTROL OF INFORMATION BY THE 
EXECUTIVE 


The Constitution makes Congress the 
legislative branch, but provides that the Pres- 
ident shall communicate to Congress informa- 
tion concerning the state of the Union and 
shall recommend such measures of legislation 
as he shall deem necessary and expedient. 
Starting from somewhere below the division 
chiefs, the information finally gets to Con- 
gress, with recommendations more or less the 
product of the observations, interests and 
conclusions of these lower officials. 

Being in possession of the original sources 
of information, the bureaus exercise a very 
large influence over legislation unless Con- 
gress determines upon an investigation of 
facts on its own initiative. 

The tendency toward turning over to the 
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executive branch the control of information 
upon which legislation must be based, was 
illustrated in the creation of a tariff board. 
I believe in a tariff commission as necessary 
in the collection of data in order that Congress 
may act advisedly upon a very complicated 
subject of interest to all the people of the 
country, but since the Constitution places 
upon Congress the responsibility for the levy- 
ing of import duties, I believe that any tariff 
commission should be selected by Congress, 
should work under the direction of Congress 
and report directly to Congress. 

If the executive branch of government has 


‘the power to appoint the members of the 


tariff board, it thereby has power to select 
men whose opinions or prejudices are in ac- 
cord with one or the other view of the tariff 
question. The executive branch also has the 
power to determine which phases of the tariff 
question shall be taken up for investigation 
first, and which shall be left until the last, 
or indefinitely postponed. 

There is a presumption that in enacting 
tariff legislation Congress will be guided very 
largely by the information secured and sub- 
mitted by the tariff board. Unless that is 
true, there is little reason for the existence of 
such a board. If,legislative action is guided 
by the report of the tariff board, then, in 
effect, the establishment of an executive 
commission means that Congress virtually 
turns over to the executive branch the power 
and duty of performing legislative functions. 


MAKE CONGRESS MORE EFFICIENT 


In my opinion, the power of the executive 
has already passed the limits of wisdom and 
should be curtailed rather than increased. 

How can this be accomplished? First, 
vitalize Congress. Why? Because Congress 
with over 500 members.should, and must, 
under popular government more accurately 
represent the general welfare of the nation 
than any single individual can possibly do. 
How? By the general enactment, either 
nationally or in every State, of primary laws, 
with efficient corrupt practices acts so that 
every member of Congress owes his nomina- 
tion and election to the composite citizen, 
individual unknown. Thus a member of 
Congress will readily realize that the possi- 
bility of his renomination depends entirely 
upon his serving the general welfare and not 
the selfish interest of any dominant individual 
or factor in any caucus or convention. The 
sole measure of the retention of the public 
servant will then be demonstrated efficiency 


based upon ethical and intellectual individual 
development rather than service to some self- 
ish interest. 


NOMINATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Another step must be taken before Con- 
gress can become independent of the admin- 
istrative branch. The President must be 
deprived of the tremendous power of nomina- 
tion of Federal employees. But the reader 
says that the Senate’s right of rejection of 
a nomination should be an effective check 
against the misuse of this power. The con- 
stitutional right of the Senate in this direction 
has become a farce. A President, wishing to 
use the nominating power to punish or reward 
members of Congress who disagree with his 
views, will hold that the constitutional pro- 
vision “by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate” means the whole Senate and 
does not refer to the Senators in the re- 
spective States where the appointees are to 
serve. 

The President, anticipating opposition to 
some nomination he desires to make for the 
purpose of building up a Federal machine, 
can withhold nominations until just before 
the adjournment of Congress when insuffi- 
cient time exists for the Senate to investigate 
the merits of the nomination. A recess ap- 
pointment is then made. When Congress 
again convenes, if the Senate neither confirms 
nor rejects, the President again re-appoints 
the same individual as soon as Congress 
adjourns. If the Senate does reject and the 
nominee rejected is an incumbent of the office, 
the President can permit him to continue to 
hold the position under his original appoint- 
ment, notwithstanding the Senate had re- 
jected his nomination. 

Until some plan is evolved by which the 
President is divested of this power of nominat- 
ing the Federal office-holders in the several 
States, just so long will there be subserviency 
on the part of some members of Congress 
to the President, because no member of 
Congress desires to appear before his constitu- 
ents as persona non grata with the nation’s 
chief executive. I expect to introduce a 
Constitutional amendment at the next ses- 
sion which, if adopted, will furnish the de- 
sired remedy. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMISSIONS 
This review of the conditions that exist 


is preliminary to a further suggested remedy 
by which Congress can be vitalized and have 
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less reason for leaving to the discretion and 
whim of administrative departments im- 
portant measures for the regulation of the 
business and affairs of our people. 

Since ascertainment of facts must precede 
well-considered action, either legislative or 
administrative, it follows that Congress can- 
not be in a position to act advisedly unless its 
plan of work permits of full consideration of 
the affairs of government. It has been the 
policy in the past for Congress to create com- 
missions, appointed by the President, acting 
under his direction and reporting to him in the 
first instance, for the investigation of various 
important subjects upon which legislation 
is desired. Such commissions conduct their 
inquiries along the lines that seem best to 
them and submit to Congress such informa- 
tion and recommendations as they deem 
advisable. 

In my opinion this policy is unwise. Com- 

missions whose province it is to inquire into 

subjects with a view to legislation should, if 
practicable, be composed of members of the 
two houses of Congress, so that when the 
subject comes up for action, there will be on 
the floor of each house men who participated 
in the investigation and who can answer in- 
quiries of any member as to the nature, scope, 
thoroughness and accuracy of the investiga- 
tion and its results. In any event, a commis- 
sion created to secure information upon 
which legislation will be based should be 
appointed by and be responsible to the legis- 
lative branch of government. If an admin- 
istrative commission secures and submits to 
Congress the statement of facts and condi- 
tions, then the administrative branch largely 
controls and directs the legislation. 

Moreover, in my opinion, Congress cannot 
act upon the ordinary governmental business 

, With the full understanding it should have, 
unless a more efficient method is adopted. 
The field of governmental activity has be- 
come so extensive and the amount of the 
governmental expenditures has become so 
great that it is difficult for members of Con- 
gress to study and comprehend the problems 
involved and at the same time conduct the 
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work of a session. In my opinion the Sena- 
tors and Representatives at the heads of the 
Jarge committees should remain in Washing- 
ton during the greater part of the recesses of 
Congress and study the more intricate sub- 
jects of governmental policy. Then a month 
or two before Congress convenes the heads of 
the revenue and appropriation committees 
of the two houses should meet in joint session 
and confer with the heads of departments 
regarding desired or needed appropriations, 
the reasons therefor, and the manner in which 
appropriations have been expended in the 
past. 

There is now little, if any, coérdination 
among committees. The same has been true 
of the administrative departments, with the 
result that many duplications have been 
permitted, there has been a lack of standard- 
ization and opportunities for economy have 
been overlooked. The present Economy 
Commission will doubtless accomplish some 
desirable results, chiefly temporary in charac- 
ter, but in my opinion the governmental 
machinery—the largest business enterprise 
in the world—will not be operated with the 
best results at the least cost until there is 
closer codperation among Congressional com- 
mittees and with the departments. 

At conferences held by committee chairmen 
with the heads of departments at a time when 
all are free from the rush and confusion of the 
session of Congress, the total probable reve- 
nues could be determined, the merits of 
desired appropriations considered, and if it 
be found that the revenue will not meet the 
estimated expense, then the proposed items 
of expense could be analyzed and a determin- 
ation reached as to which are absolute neces- 
sities and which can be postponed for another 
year or two without militating against govern- 
mental operations. If it be found that the 
estimates cannot be cut down without im- 
pairing governmental efficiency, then atten- 
tion would be directed to the problem of 
providing the revenue. Thus would be es- 
tablished a coérdination not now existing 
between the legislative and administrative 
branches of the government. 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE 
TRUSTS 


HIS is the third instalment of a notable series now appearing in the REVIEW OF RE- 
views. “Big Business and the Citizen” was published in June and July. The 
articles to follow include ‘The Laborer,” ‘“‘The Investor,” “The Middleman,” and “The 
Captain of Industry.” This series will do much to clarify the public mind on the vital 
questions now before the people of the United States. 

The present article does much to clear the atmosphere, now clouded by hysterical de- 
nunciation on the one hand, and vigorous denials on the other. Calmlyand dispassionately, 
without exaggeration, Mr. Atwood sets down indisputable facts and draws logical con- 
clusions. While he finds no evidence of formal organization among the masters of capital, 
he does find (1) that the control of credit is concentrated to an astounding degree, and (2) 
that those in whose hands this stupendous power rests are not responsible to the public, 
as are those with similar powers in Europe. 


THE BORROWER AND THE 
““MONEY TRUST” 


BY ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


rouse years ago Robert M. La Follette 
stood up in his place in the United States 
Senate and announced that one hundred men 
controlled the money centers of the country. 
He called them by name and declared that 
they had the power to create artificially 
periods of prosperity and panic. Thereupon 
arose a great laughter. Newspaper wits 
turned their merriest darts upon him. The 
New York Sun described the Senator’s “lion 
mane” and his tragic look as he read off the 
list. No one took him seriously. 

Yet to-day figures and cold statistics show 
that more power is lodged with a dozen men 
than La Follette, four years ahead of his time, 
dared ascribe to his famous one hundred. 
No one smiled when last winter Chairman 
Henry of the Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives declared that ‘‘ more than 
75 per cent. of the country’s financial re- 
sources, banks and bankers, and industrial 
and railroad corporations are now controlled 
and dominated by not more than four small 
groups of capitalists composed of not more 
than ten or twelve individuals.”’ 

Both statements may be disputed and the 
accuracy of the lists may be questioned. But 
so momentous and so grave was the impres- 
sion which the charge of Congressman Henry 
and others made upon the House of Repre- 


sentatives that it delegated to one of its 
most important standing committees the 


‘Gargantuan task of inquiring into the affairs 


of 30,000 banks to discover whether such a 
condition does exist. To describe the sup- 
posed power a new and significant expression 
was coined—the ‘‘ Money Trust.” 

What is the “‘ Money Trust,” and how does 
it affect the Borrower? A great proportion 
of all business is made possible by borrowed 
money, or credit. Credit is the lifeblood of 
industry. If the power to extend it is so 
closely concentrated—then we have a state 
within a state—a power greater than the 
government itself. 

If these things exist they should be known. 
The people not only should, they must take 
cognizance of them. 


The Most Logical of Trusts 


These articles treat of the Trusts and the 
People. Some trusts are denounced because 
of their attitude toward their employees. 
Many trusts are efficient or inefficient be- 
cause of the way their millions of laborers 
work. But let us be fair to Big Business. 
Why not examine its one branch where labor 
is almost absent, where there is no brawn and 
all brain? 
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A bank in New York City gave its em- 
ployees a Christmas present equal to half 
their annual salary. The bank had assets of 
$100,000,000. A fine example, you say, to 
other great business concerns! But the bank 
had only fifty employees. In the entire 
country there are probably not more than 
100,000 persons engaged in banking, either 
directly or indirectly. 

The banker has, relatively speaking, no 
human factor to consider. And that factor 
with a concern like the United States Steel 
Corporation or the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is mammoth, almost baffling. The banker 
deals not in the production or distribution of 
wealth itself (in both of which much labor is 
needed), but solely in the paper representa- 
tives of wealth, money and credit. Thus he 
can apply far more directly than the manu- 
facturer or railroad manager the economies 
and efficiencies of Big Business. 

Banking—the business of dealing in money 
and credit—is the most logical of trusts. 
And in practice it has justified the theory. 
Where banks have become larger they have 
become stronger, where coéperation and con- 
centration have gone far, there safety and 
effectiveness have reached a high pitch, as the 
facts presented in this article will prove. 
Banking is the one central business of all— 
it is the business of businesses. So if it has 
become more efficient as the trust idea, or at 
least the principle of concentration, has gained 
sway, how can we have too much concen- 
tration and who is there to complain? 


How About the Borrower? 


But if there is a Money Trust—what does 
this mean to the borrower? What of the 
banks which have been closed overnight, so 
their directors say, merely because a small 
committee of men whose acts were subject 
to no judicial review, disliked the personnel 
of their officers? What of the railroad whose 
promoter has asserted, in and out of season, 
that his efforts to build a great transconti- 
nental railroad were thwarted by the money 
kings allied with the railroads already in 
_ existence? What of the steamship promoter 
who declares that his efforts to raise capital 
for a company to operate through the Pana- 
ma Canal met with a like fate for like reasons? 
What of the half-veiled charges against the 
bankers of a great city in connection with 
efforts to compete with the present shoe ma- 
chinery trust? What of the allegations, one 
openly brought forward in a lawsuit, and the 
other insinuated by government prosecutors, 
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that two small steel companies failed to raise 
funds in troublous times because the banks 
to which they applied stood in awe of the 
Steel Corporation? What benefit is there to 
the people in concentrated banking power if 
these and similar charges are true? 

Possibly there is not a scintilla of truth in 
any of them, or in the less definite insinua- 
tions which are whispered about. If the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives, 
headed by Representative Arséne P. Pujo, 
which is investigating financial and monetary 
conditions, succeeds in sifting them to the 
bottom it will be doing a valued public serv- 
ice. But suspicion of the integrity and 
fairness of the American system for extending 
credit is grave enough to make a study of the 
facts more than worth while. 


What Are the Facts in the Case? 


In the beginning We are met by the state- 
ment that the “money power” is by no 
means new. “The so-called Money Trust is 
the same old bogey with which demagogues 
have frightened the Simple Simons of all 
ages,” says Joseph French Johnson, Dean of 
the School of Finance of New York Univer- 
sity. ‘Apparently its blood-sucking tenta- 
cles are no longer, nor more numerous, than 
when under the name of Julian, in the second 
century of the Christian era, it bought the 
Roman Empire, or than when, under the 
disguise of a Venetian banker, it financed the 
Crusades in return for a first mortgage on 
Christendom.” 

True, there has always been money power 
wherever there was money dealing. Money, 
or the control of it, is always power. Every 
town and village which boasts of a bank feels 
the money power. When a village is too 
small to have a bank, some good old Deacon 
Jones, who has laid up money and is willing 
to lend it on good security, is the money 
power. The best illustration is the average 
small country town in which the richest man, 
and also the largest owner of stock in the one 
bank, is also the owner and operator of the 
local sawmill or other small manufacturing 
enterprise. Needless to say, the promoter of 
a rival sawmill may have difficulty in securing 
funds from the bank. Is there a village in 
this country where there is no money power? 

But this proves nothing except that power 
to lend money is power to lend money, and 
that power is not always unselfish. What 
this article seeks to discover is how far this 
power has been concentrated into great units 
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which are capable of making or breaking 
enterprises of a national scope. 

Even if the bankers have, faithfully and 
well, handled the trust of extending credit 
to the limit of their ability, yet when the presi- 
dent of the second bank in size in the country 
acknowledges himself to be one of about a 
dozen men in whose hands the power of 
extending credit is, in the last analysis, con- 
centrated—then it is high time, seriously and 
fearlessly, to consider the subject. Nor does 
the statement of this same man that the 


- words “money power”’ should be used in this 


connection rather than “money trust,” 
which imply combination, collusion and ma- 
nipulation, in the least alter the rigorous 
necessity for turning on the brightest light. 


La Follette Only a Pioneer in Pointing out 
the Leaders 


Senator La Follette was the first who tried 
to name the men into whose hands central 
banking and financial control is supposed to 
have fallen. Here are a few of the later 
attempts, presented with varying degrees of 
information and reliability and with varying 
motives: 

1. Before the Pujo committee the manager 
of the New York Clearing House Association 
testified that what is known as the Clearing 
House Committee of his association, a sort of 
executive body consisting of five men, has 
absolute and autocratic power in the associa- 
tion. This association, it may be added, 
typifies the banking power of New York and 
the entire country. These men are Frank A. 
Vanderlip, James G. Cannon, Walter E. 
Frew, Richard Delafield, and Otto T. Ban- 
nard, all presidents of banks or trust com- 
panies. As the clearings of the association 
exceed one hundred billions of dollars a year 
it may be seen that this committee is a 
powerful body. Butg*the personnel of the 
committee changes yearly, and, while the 
temporary power of these men is vast, it 
differs not a whit from that exercised by like 
committees of like associations in other finan- 
cial centers of the world. 

2. Ina railroad rate case involving a sub- 
sidiary company of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and also in the exhibits pre- 
pared by the so-called Stanley Committee of 
Congress which investigated that corpora- 
tion, statistical data were adduced to show 
that the directors of the corporation were also 
officers or directors in more than half the 
railroads of the country, in banks and other 
financial institutions with assets of three and 


a third billion dollars, in street railways, 


terminal, express, steamship and telegraph 
companies capitalized at more than one and 
a quarter billion dollars, and in industrial 
corporations with capital of nearly three 
billion dollars. The directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation are J. P. Morgan, 
Henry Phipps, J. P. Morgan, Jr., James A. 
Farrell, Elbert H. Gary, George W. Perkins, 
Edmund C. Converse, Alfred Clifford, Samuel 
Mather, Daniel G. Reid, William E. Corey, 
George F. Baker, Gardiner M. Lane, Clement 
A. Griscom, Henry Walters, Robert Winsor, 
Charles Steele, William H. Moore, Norman 
B. Ream, Peter A. B. Widener, James H. 
Reed, Henry C. Frick, and Percival Rob- 
erts, Jr. 

Now it would be absurd to say that these 
men actually control all the banks, railroads, 
and other companies in which they are 
directors, but nevertheless much of the vast 
influence and power of the Steel Corporation 
might with reason be ascribed to the other 
connections of its directors. The entire 
board of directors meets rarely and the actual 
power rests with a small Finance Committee 
consisting of E. H. Gary, George W. Perkins, 
Henry C. Frick, George F. Baker, Henry 
Phipps, Norman B. Ream, J. P. Morgan, Jr., 
Percival Roberts and Peter A. B. Widener. 
One of these men, George F. Baker, is a 
director in companies with a capital of seven 
and a half billion dollars. 

3. Before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce it was asserted last winter 
by Mr. Bernard F. Baker, a Baltimore capi- 
talist, who formerly owned a majority of the 
stock of the Atlantic Transport Line of 
steamers, that he had been blocked in his 
plans to build a line of steamships to operate 
through the Panama Canal independently of 
the transcontinental railroads by certain 
Wall Street bankers. Later he named J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the Na- 
tional City Bank, Seligman & Co., and 
Salomon & Co. Mr. Baker’s charges were 
denied by the parties immediately concerned 
and with the utmost explicitness. But Mr. 
Baker’s list of men or firms capable of block- 
ing his enterprise is of value in that several 
of the names are the same which in the opin- 


-ion of others perhaps better fitted to judge 


are among the more powerful financial groups. 

4. Mr. John Moody, for many years a 
well-known student of statistical and financial 
subjects, has stated that seven men are the 
masters of American capital. Henames J. P. 
Morgan, John D. and William Rockefeller, 
James Stillman, chairman of the National 
City Bank, George F. Baker, chairman of 
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the First National Bank, James J. Hill, and 
Jacob Schiff, head of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. All of these names appear in Senator 
La Follette’s list, three are in Mr. Bernard 
Baker’s list, and two of the men named by 
Mr. Moody are directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation and members of its 
Finance Committee. 

5. Thomas F. Ryan, himself a financier of 
the first rank, was asked a few years ago 
what would happen when the older genera- 
tion of bankers and financiers should pass 
away. In answer he prepared a typewritten 
list of seven young men to whom could safely 
be entrusted the future conduct of financial 
affairs. The names on his list were those of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr. and Henry P. Davi- 
son, of J. P. Morgan & Co., Otto H. Kahn and 
Mortimer L. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
George F. Baker, Jr., son of the chairman of 
the First National Bank, James A. Stillman, 
son of the chairman of the National City 
Bank, and John B. Dennis, of the firm of 
Blair & Co. In other words Mr. Ryan be- 
lieves the five banking concerns of Morgan, 
Kuhn-Loeb, Blair, and the two great national 
banks will be able to take care of American 
finance. His list differs but little from that 
of John Moody, for while he does not include 
John D. and William Rockefeller and James 
J. Hill it should be stated that the Rocke- 
fellers are closely connected both by business 
and marriage with James Stillman of the 
City Bank, and Mr. Hill has long been a close 
business associate and friend of George F. 
Baker of the First National Bank, and a busi- 
ness associate of the Morgans. 

6. President Reynolds, of the Continental 
& Commercial National Bank, of Chicago, 
is quoted as having stated in a recent ad- 
dress that afew banks in the three Central 
Reserve cities, Chicago, St. Louis and New 
York, would determine, in case of disturbance, 
to whom credit should be extended, and that 
these banks control 85 per cent. of the busi- 
ness in their cities. He went on to say that 
the money power lies in the hands of a few 
men and acknowledged himself to be one of 
them. 

7. Samuel Untermyer, special counsel for 
the Congressional committee which is in- 
vestigating the so-called Money Trust, has 
stated that “there are not more than four 
powerful financial groups,” but thus far he 
has not publicly named them. 

8. Comparatively recently American bank- 
ers have for the first time taken a real part 
in world finance. Not only have Central 
American states been financed and loans 


made to South American countries, such as 
Brazil and Argentina, but Chinese railroad 
loans, formerly the exclusive prerogative of 
European bankers, have been shared by Amer- 
ican participants. The State Department 
has done much-to forward the efforts of 
American bankers to mingle in world finance, 
and enemies of this policy have dubbed it 
“dollar diplomacy.” The bankers who en- 
tered this field have been known as the 
“American Syndicate,” and this syndicate 
consists of J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., the First National and the National 
City banks, of New York. 

g. The second bank in point of deposits in 
New York City is the National Bank of 
Commerce. Until recently a controlling 
interest in its stock was owned by two life 
insurance companies, but this stock had to 
be sold because of new laws regulating life 
insurance investments. Last year this block 
of stock was purchased jointly by men con- 
nected with the four banking institutions 
referred to in the foregoing paragraphs and 
officers of these four banks have become mem- 
bers of the board of directors and finance 
committee of the Bank of Commerce. 

10. In recent years, and especially since 
the panic of 1907, the work of “financing,” 
or supplying funds, for the railroads, leading 
groups of electric railways and other “public 
utilities,” and the leading industrial or 
manufacturing companies, has fallen more 
and more into the hands of the same four 
groups of bankers, together with a few of 
their associates. In cases where large rail- 
roads or manufacturing companies have 
become insolvent representatives of these 
groups usually have reorganized them. Where 
industries previously conducted by indi- 
viduals or partners have become too great to 
be owned by a few men, and in recent years 
theirnumber has rapidly increased, it has been 
to these four groups of bankers and their 
immediate associates that the industries have 
usually gone for funds. These facts are ac- 
cepted in Wall Street as a matter of course. 
But in these pages nothing is to be taken for 
granted. 

In January, 1910, the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
printed a list of fifteen banks, trust com- 
panies and insurance companies, having total 
assets and resources of $2,123,058,326 which 
were then “controlled by, associated with, or 
influenced by” members of but one of these 
four banking groups, and at the same time 
there was printed a list of railroad and in- 
dustrial companies with capital of $7,653,- 
961,606 which were then “more or less men- 
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tioned’’ as being ‘‘accustomed to obtain their 
funds through” the same group. Practi- 
cally all of these banks and companies still 
possess the same affiliations and are now 
greater in their aggregate capital by many 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

No one at all familiar with the facts would 
say that all large corporations secure their 
funds from one or more of the four great 
groups and their immediate associates. But 
the number of large corporations of national 
importance which do secure funds or financial 
standing and prestige in that way is large 
enough to add mightily to the power of these 
groups. It is a well-known fact, for exam- 
ple, that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. has 
had an important part to play in the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, the largest 
manufacturer of agricultural implements in 
the world. A few months ago the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company, a large com- 
peting concern, required Wall Street finan- 
cing. It went to J. P. Morgan & Co. Now 
representatives of that firm and of the First 
National Bank of New York sit on its board 
of directors. Members of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. are directors in the General Electric Co. 
and in the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which controls the Western Electric Co. 
Since the panic of 1907, the firm also has had 
a representative in the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., which had previously 
been controlled by George Westinghousg 
personally. 

For some time officers of the First National 
Bank have been interested in the United 
States Rubber Company, the largest of its 
kind. Recently the Intercontinental Rubber 
Company, a large producing concern in 
Mexico, and the Goodrich-Diamond Co., a 
big manufacturing concern in Ohio, have 
come to the front in their respective fields, 
and the president of a bank closely affiliated 
with the First National has become a voting 
trustee of one and a director of the other of 
these concerns. Until a few years ago the 
largest cement company was controlled by 
the late J. Rogers Maxwell. Shortly before 
his death control was taken over by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., who are bankers for the 
United States Steel Corporation which owns 
the Universal Portland Cement Co., the 
second in size in the country. Until recently 
there were only two large manufacturers of 
locomotives in this country, the American 
Locomotive Co. and the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. The American Co. had long secured 
funds through a great Wall Street house and 
its directorate includes bankers in the central 


group. But the Baldwin Works were until 
last year owned by a small partnership of 
Philadelphia men. Now, however, repre- 
sentatives of J. P. Morgan & Co., and the 
National City Bank and First National 
Bank have gone on the Baldwin directorate. 
When the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany was in the government toils a year or 
two ago it was thought advisable to root out 
the old Havemeyer directors and put in new 
men. These include several from the Na- 
tional City Bank. When the largest paper 
company, the International, needed “new 
blood” a year ago, men from institutions close 
to the First National Bank went on the 
directorate. Possibly it may be objected 
that officers of these banks are looking for 
good investments and are acting solely in 
their individual capacities. But even if that 
be the case there is steadily proceeding a 
unification of interests among the few great 
central banking groups and the country’s 
larger industries. 


Why Concentration Has Come About 


Here, then, are ten lists of men into whose 
hands great banking and financial power has 
been given. (Two lists are without names.) 
The names are far from identical in every 
case. At points, prejudice, envy, ignorance, 
and mere opinion went into their making up. 
But the discerning reader will find a common 
factor. Without having the information 
knocked into his head with a bludgeon he 
will see that the experience and close observa- 
tion of those competent to judge as well as 
clear and incontrovertible facts point to an 
amazing degree of financial concentration. 

The testimony, then, is before us. It has 
but one meaning thus far—financial power 
in this country has become concentrated and 
centralized to a startling degree. Before we 
see wherein this concentration is evil (if it 
is evil at all), and where the remedy lies, we 
must understand what forces have brought 
it about. 

Three great factors are in the main responsi- 
ble and they are the growth of big banks, the 
growth of big industries, and the financial 
laws of the country. 


The Development of Banking—a Paradox 


The last ten or fifteen years have witnessed 
a striking increase in banking facilities in 
this country and in the number of banks. 
But at the same time the amassing of huge 
resources in a few large institutions in the 
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larger cities has gone on faster. In several 
of the largest cities the number of banks has 
actually decreased. Here we have a sig- 
nificant paradox—more banks and fewer 
banks. What does it mean? 

Whatever fault may be found with the 
American banking system, the readiness of 
our citizens to embark in that field of busi- 
ness cannot be questioned. When the last 
detailed statistics were gathered by the 
National Monetary Commission in 1909 there 
were 22,459 banks in this country and their 
so-called “banking power’ was then close 
to twenty-one billions of dollars. By this 
phrase is signified the sum of capital, surplus, 
profits, deposits and circulating notes. It is 
probably safe to say that at the present time 
this “ banking power” is approaching twenty- 
five billions, or one-third of the world’s total, 
and the number of banks is nearly thirty 
thousand. England, France, and Germany 
combined cannot boast a greater sum total of 
banking resources than can the United States, 
and the number of banks in the three Euro- 
pean nations does not aggregate a thousand. 

Nor must it be supposed that American 
banking facilities, while growing rapidly, have 
not kept pace with the growth in wealth and 
population. They have actually exceeded 
the increase in population and the per capita 
increase in wealth. 


No Lack of Banking Facilities 


However great the concentration of money 
power in this country, it cannot truthfully be 
said that banking facilities are not also in- 
creasing. Figures taken from the reports of 
the National Monetary Commission and 
other official sources show that the number of 
banks is mounting up faster than either 
wealth or population. 


Year Wealth 

FOOD... 0<ucarasnshe teed $43,642,000,000 
REID 8 0-556. 6.9.18 vinden we aisis 65,037,091 ,000 
MOOS S secngcocwn sheep sate’ 88,511,306,775 
ROD sic ckdecheasaseneds 130,000,000,000! 


1 Estimated, 1910. 


indeed as compared with the New England, 
eastern, central and Pacific Coast sections 
where large cities abound. . To illustrate, in 
1909, when the total banking power was 
close to twenty-one billions, more than half 
was represented by forty-seven cities, and 
close to one quarter was held by the two hun- 
dred banks in New York and Chicago. In 
other words about one per cent. of the coun- 
try’s banks held close to one quarter of the 
country’s banking power. 

Now it is a well-known fact that an indi- 
vidual or corporation with large resources 
and large business exerts an influence in his 
particular field far in excess of his actual 
mathematical percentage of the total re- 
sources or business. Thus the dominating 
position of the big banks is even greater than 
mere figures indicate. But there is still 
another fact which centralizes and cements 
their power. The only banks which are 
really large are in a few cities, and the larger 
they are, the more they tend to the very 
greatest centers of population. Thus toward 
the end of 1911, there were 183 banking 
institutions with deposits of $10,000,000 or 
more, of which 62 were in New York City. 
There were thirty-six institutions with de- 
posits of $25,000,000 or more. Sixteen of 
these were in New York City and four in 
Chicago. There were ten with deposits of 
$75,000,000 or more, and of these, seven were 
in New York and two in Chicago. Of the 
ten largest trust companies six were in New 
York, three in Chicago, and one in Boston. 

These great banks and trust companies are 
of very recent growth. Twenty years ago 
the deposits of our largest bank were one- 
twentieth of what they are to-day. At the 
first inauguration of President McKinley, 
which was really not so far back as the Dark 
Ages, there was no bank in New York with 


Wealth Number Number No. Inhab- 
per National All itants to 
Capita Banks Banks one Bank 
$850.26 2,076 5,874 8,538 
1,038.57 3,484 7,280 8,602 
1,164.79 35732 9,376 8,138 
1,400.00! 6,893 22,459 4,256 


Note.—These figures include only commercial banks. In addition there are the Postal Savings Banks, which will 


soon number 40,000. 


Where the Money Has Gone 


When one first realizes the extent of this 
country’s banking resources he is properly 
astonished. But how evenly are these re- 
sources distributed? It is commonly known 
that banking facilities in the Southern and 
Western sections of the country are small 


more than $30,000,000 of deposits. Now 
there are six banks each with more than 
$100,000,000 of deposits. A trust company 
in New York City, which had deposits of 
$20,000,000 five years ago, now has deposits 
of $166,000,000 and its twenty-eight directors 
sit in boards of other banking institutions 
with resources of $1,250,000,000. 
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Where is the Actual Cash to be Found? 


When it comes to actual cash we find the 
position of the New York and Chicago banks 
even more dominant. Figures of deposits and 
resources contain many credit items, and in 
the last analysis banking depends upon cash. 
Between one-sixth and one-seventh of the 
$3,200,000,000 of the money in circulation in 
this country ($500,000,000) lies in the New 
York banks, and the Chicago banks have, 
say, $330,000,000. 

There are about 250 banks in New York 
and Chicago, or less than one per cent. of the 
country’s total number. But this eight- 
tenths of one per cent. of the banks hold one- 
third of all the cash in all the banks, or a 
quarter of all the cash in the entire country. 
Six banks in New York and Chicago, all more 
or less affiliated with a few friendly financiers, 
recently held close to $300,000,000 cash. In 
other words two one-hundredths of one per 
cent. of all the banks in this country hold one- 
tenth of all the cash in the country. 


Consolidation—A Steady Process which is 
Not Halting 


Despite the disproportionate size of New 
York and Chicago banks their number is 
steadily decreasing. This is because the 
process of consolidation proceeds just as 
steadily. In 1853 there were fifty-three 
banks in the New York Clearing House As- 
sociation, and in 1g11 there were fifty, al- 
though in the meantime the amount of busi- 
ness had increased twenty times. There are 
now less than 130 banks in New York, or ten 
less than ten years ago, although in that time 
cash holdings have doubled and deposits have 
increased a third. In ten years no less than 
103 banks have gone out of existence, gener- 
ally through absorption into larger institu- 
tions. From January to June, 1912, there 
were no less than eight mergers or absorptions 
of banking institutions. In 1910, 1911, and 
thus far in 1912, the process of consolidation 
in New York has involved $350,000,000 of 
deposits and fifteen institutions. In Chicago 
the same process of consolidation has gone on. 
One Chicago trust company has absorbed 
six others in eight years. 

New York and Chicago are by no means 
the only cities in which the obvious tendency 
is to have fewer but larger banks. Look 
about at random. Akron, Ohio, where the 
rubber industry has recently become of more 
than local importance, has felt the necessity 
of banks large enough to carry on its trade, 
and consolidation has: resulted. In Detroit, 


where the automobile trade has set in motion 
a great industrial development, the old De- 
troit National has absorbed the American 
Exchange National. In Seattle, Nashville, 
Wilmington, Portland, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, San Francisco and Louisville, there 
have been many recent mergers and absorp- 
tions. In Cincinnati one of the largest 
institutions in the Ohio Valley has been 
formed by the absorption of the Merchants’ 
National by the First National. As for Bos- 
ton the desire of her capitalists to make New 
England more powerful in the business life 
of the country has led to the recent absorp- 
tion of the City Trust Company by the Old 
Colony and the steady growth of three finan- 
cial institutions, the Shawmut National Bank, 
the First National Bank, and the Old Colony 
Trust Company, these three far exceeding all 
others in size. In March, 1912, the First 
National Bank of Boston increased its cap- 
ital from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, and, not 
to be outdone, the Shawmut National in 
May, 1912, increased its capital from 
$3,500,000 to $10,000,000. 


Ties That Bind 


Not only are a few great banks in a few 
cities coming more and more to dominate the 
business, but the relations between the banks 
in cities such as Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston with the mammoth depositories of 
money in New York are growing closer. 

The National City and First National in 
New York, and the Continental and Com- 
mercial and the First National in Chicago, 
are respectively the leading banks of the 
country’s two centers of population. But 
note that Chicago’s First National is asso- 
ciated with the men in New York’s First 
National, and Chicago’s Continental and 
Commercial is on a similar friendly footing 
with New York’s National City. James J. 
Hill, Norman B. Ream, and George F. Baker, 
all capitalists of distinction, are directors of 
both First Nationals. According to the 
Chicago tax assessors, Mr. Baker, who is the 
chairman and largest owner of New York’s 
First National, has 2000 shares of stock in 
Chicago’s First National. J. Ogden Armour 
is credited with being by far the chief owner 
of Chicago’s Continental and Commercial 
Bank and he ig a director and stockholder 
of New York’s National City. The tax as- 
sessors say he owns 9350 shares of the big 
Chicago bank, and his former treasurer has 
become a vice-president of the New York 
institution. It would be possible to cite 
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other affiliations, but enough has been said 
to show the closeness of relations which exist. 

Turn to Philadelphia, a solid financial 
center of magnitude. Members of the firm 
of Drexel & Co., the Philadelphia connec- 
tion of J. P. Morgan & Co., which latter firm 
ranks high in the direction of New York 
banking affairs, occupy many directorates in 
Philadelphia’s larger banks and trust com- 
panies. E. T. Stotesbury, who stands next 
to J. Pierpont Morgan as a partner in J. P. 
Morgan & Co. itself, is a director in no less 
than seven prominent Philadelphia banks and 
trust companies. Thomas De Witt Cuyler, 
president of a trust company in the Quaker 
City, and a director in three other large bank- 
ing institutions there, is a director in six 
large banks and trust companies in New York. 

The Boston banks are, at first sight, less 
directly affiliated with those of New York, for 
only a small part of the stock of the National 
Shawmut is owned outside of New England, 
and there are no New York bankers on the 
directorates of either the Shawmut Bank, or 
Boston’s other great financial institutions, 
the Old Colony Trust Company and the First 
National. But there are close affiliations 
none the less. Members of the Boston bank- 
ing firms of Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Lee, 
Higginson & Co., which often act with the 
greater New York groups in the issuance and 
sale of securities, hold directorates in all of 
Boston’s three big banking institutions. 

Moreover, many of the directorates #f the 
Shawmut and First National Banks and the 
Old Colony Trust Company and of other 
Boston banks and trust companies are filled 
by officers and directors of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, and 
The General Electric Company, all of which 
find their financial inspiration largely in the 
greater New York banking groups. No less 
than eight General Electric men are directors 
of the Old Colony Trust Co., six of the Bay 
State Trust Co., four of the American Trust 
Co., and two of the Shawmut Bank. 


How the Law Has Fostered this Condition 


Thus one great cause of the concentration 
of banking and financial power into a few 
hands has been the consolidation of banking 
resources into a few great* units and the 
friendly affiliations of these units. But these 
units have not grown big merely because their 
managers or owners willed it so. The banking 
and currency laws of the country have forced 
money into a few centers. The banks of New 
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York City employ,—mainly in financial or 
stock market loans,—about $600,000,000 
which belongs to banks in other parts of the 
country. Naturally this concentration of 
money in a few banks “places these banks in 
a position to control the issuing or granting 
of credit,”—to use the exact words of the 
president of one of them— thereby placing 
the money power in the hands of a compara- 
tively small number of men.” 

But this gravitation of money to New 
York is because the money is idle and is 
hunting a job, and not because of any process® 
of usurpation, manipulation, or combination. 
It naturally arises under and by virtue of our 
National Banking Act. Under this act coun- 
try banks are permitted to place three-fifths 
of their legal cash reserve on deposit with 
banks in forty-seven large cities, and still 
have it count as part of their reserve. In 
turn banks in forty-four of the forty-seven 
large cities may leave half their legal cash 
reserves on deposit with banks in three 
cities, New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, and 
still have it count as part of their reserve. 
Owing to the constant demand for funds on 
the New York Stock Exchange there is 
always a market for idle cash in New York 
such as exists nowhere else. Banks in New 
York customarily allow 2 per cent. interest 
on country bank deposits subject to sudden 
return call, and, failing any other avenue of 
profitable short time investment, there is a 
steady flow of money to New York, not only 
from the allowable quota of country bank 
reserves but from any other surplus funds 
which may happen to be available. 

No doubt cash piles up in such cities as 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago and 
New York for other reasons. Rich men place 
great sums in the banks for investments, and 
country merchants remit to city banks for 
goods received. But the bulk of idle country 
bank cash which finds employment in New 
York comes here because of the existing 
reserve system, and there are several great 
banks in both New York and Chicago which 
have few customers other than the thou- 
sands of country banks whose “correspond- ~ 
ents” they are. 


The Corporation and the Bank 


Thus banking and financial power is con- 
centrated in a few hands not only by the 
growth of great banks and by the laws of the 
country, but also by the legitimate business 
practices which have grown up under these 
laws. But the massing of this power in a 
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few vast, centralized units has been a de- 
velopment of the last ten or fifteen years only. 
That is, it has been coincident with the 
development of trusts and combinations. 
Big Business and Big Banking have gone 
hand in hand. Each has made the other pos- 
sible. By law a bank cannot loan more than 
one-tenth of its capital and surplus to any one 
customer. But the customers have grown 
into behemoths. How then could the banks 
fail to grow. 

Before trusts existed and before small rail- 
roads were united into large systems the few 
banking houses of magnitude which existed 
in Wall Street had engaged in merchant bank- 
ing, for the industries and railroads had not 
been large enough to attract their attention. 
These small industries and railroads were con- 
trolled by their owners, and their capital 
requirements were supplied largely in the 
localities in which they were situated. But 
as railroads and industries were consolidated 
it was found necessary to apply to the 
larger New York banking firms to supply the 
funds. These bankers had European connec- 
tions as well as close affiliations with the big 
national banks and life insurance companies, 
and were able not only to furnish the needed 
capital but also undertook to market the 
securities of the newly formed combinations. 

Thus a few banking houses, of which J. P. 
Morgan & Company is the chief example, 
became in a way responsible for these new 
creations and naturally assumed charge not 
only of their finances, but to some extent of 
their other affairs. Thus the headquarters 
of the trusts and railroads gradually moved 
to New York. In the treasuries of these 
companies were vast sums of money to be 
banked, and it was inevitable that most of 
it should be placed in New York banks. The 
average daily balance of the United States 
Steel Corporation is about $75,000,000 and 
the American Tobacco Company has perhaps 
$20,000,000. There is also the Standard Oil 
Company, whose balance is perhaps as large. 

These few financial groups, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the capitalists 
identified with the National City Bank and 
the First National Bank, along with a few 
others, are primarily in the business of selling 
securities and loaning money upon them. In 
fact they may be described as the great 
security issuing houses. Such influence as 
their members or directors may exert over 
railroad and other corporations is largely due 
to their ability to dispose of securities and to 
give these securities the stamp of soundness 
and conservatism. Here it may be added 


that men like J. P. Morgan would not be 
directors in so many corporations if their 
advice and assistance were not eagerly sought. 

In the small village a small group of men 
own the bank, the coal yard, the ice-plant, 
the trolley line, the gas plant and the little 
factories. Every day of the year these men, 
in their different capacities, have to trade 
with themselves in the purchase of supplies, 
etc., for their different companies, one from 
another. No one thinks of accusing them of 
double dealing, and yet the situation differs 
not a whit from the vast system of inter- 
locking bank and corporate directors in New 
York except in degree and in the fact, which, 
however, is vital, that the New York system 
affects the whole commonwealth whereas the 
business convolutions of Deacon Jones of 
Jones’ Corners do not. 

Now it must not be supposed that bankers 
such as Mr. Morgan and his partners are 
usually large owners in the companies they 
influence or even control. Often they do 
not own 15 per cent. of the stock of the banks 
they dominate. Often they become directors 
with but a few shares of qualifying stock. 
Still more often their influence is exerted 
merely as financial advisers. Often they 
nominate the president of a railroad or manu- 
facturing company as Morgan & Co. nomi- 
nated the president of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company. Often the bankers take 
no part in the direction of companies until 
these companies have shown incapacity or 
have had for any reason, business or govern- 
mental, to be reorganized, either in form or 
management. Recent cases which come 
under one or the other of these heads are the 
Wabash Railroad, the United States Motors 
Co., the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, the International Paper 
Company, the American Tobacco Company 
and the American Sugar Refining Company. 


Harmony the Watchword 


There is little evidence to show any actual 
agreement or even arrangement among the 
great financial groups. Through interlocking 
directors and the wide following of smaller 
firms which each of the big groups has, 
the whole big banking situation in New 
York is closely knit together. There is 
a carefully fostered community of interest 
even among hostile groups, each group having 
a director or two, like a financial ambassador, 
in the other banks. In the past there has 
been keen rivalry. Historically the Morgan 
and First National Bank groups have long 

















been close, and two members of the Morgan 
firm were taken from the First National Bank. 
At one time these two groups bitterly fought 
the other two powerful groups—the Kuhn, 
Loeb-National City Bank interests. But in 
recent years harmony has prevailed. 

The hardest fight between these two major 
groups was for control of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. The destructive possibilities which 
that conflict opened up convinced those con- 
cerned of the futility of fighting any but 
a common opponent. The panic of 1907 
brought them still closer together. The 
death of E. H. Harriman left far more than 
one vacant place in high finance to be filled. 
As the most powerful of bankers the Big 
Four naturally took Harriman’s place. The 
same was true when Thomas F. Ryan decided 
to leave Wall Street. Finally the law which 
compelled life insurance companies to sell 
their stock holdings made it necessary that 
some one should buy, and it was logical 
enough that the bankers who had been affili- 
ated with the life insurance companies should 
purchase many of these securities. 

It must be remembered that the four bank- 
ing groups are now managed for the most 
part by young men. These young men are 
more accustomed to the ways of conciliation 
than were the late E. H. Harriman, and 
John D. Rockefeller and J. P. Morgan. The 
younger men trouble themselves little with 
the former conflicts of Morgan, Hill, Rocke- 
feller, Schiff, Stillman, Harriman and Ryan. 
They have forgotten even the accusations and 
charges which the life insurance scandals 
made public. Their aim is more impersonal 
—it is to “develop business,” and the surest 
way to do that is by working harmoniously 
together. 


Money Power Not Distinctly American 


Striking as the concentration of banking, 
money and financial power seems, it is no 
greater here than abroad, perhaps not so 
great. In London there are banks with fifty 
millions of capital, or twice as much as our 
one largest bank, and deposits of nearly four 
hundred millions of dollars, or twice as much 
as our largest bank. Even Canada, with a 
population less than one-tenth of ours, has a 
bank as great as our greatest. Relatively its 
big banks are bigger than ours. Concen- 
tration in Canada has gone much farther than 
here. Six banks in the Dominion hold half 
its entire banking resources. The autocratic 
power wielded by the score of great Canadian 
banks would start a revolution in this country. 
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Germany and France long ago went through 
the process of bank consolidation. 


Why then do We Hear Few Complaints from 
Abroad? 


Here is a problem to be faced with intel- 
lectual honesty. Money power may be a 
bad thing, but let us not be so dishonest as 
to declare it a new thing. The New York 
Clearing House Association may wield power 
too autocratic, but let it not be overlooked 
that a similar organization in London, with 
only one-third as many members, has long 
exercised as great power without raising 
any hue and cry of a Money Trust. Also 
consider Germany. If you have the time 
and courage to undertake such a task, go 
through the ponderous volume issued by the 
National Monetary Commission telling of 
the actual results of the great bank system in 
that country. It is a weary task reading the 
long-winded testimony of Herr Professor 
Doctor Governor this and that, but it is worth 
the labor. 

We are told that great banks are more 
amenable to public opinion than smaller 
scattered institutions, that the government 
is more ably assisted in its financial opera- 
tions, that fewer reckless loans are made. 
Quicker prognostication of crises, whether on 
the Bourse or in commerce and industry, 
quicker adoption of preventive measures 
thereby lessening the effects of crises and 
facilitation of business by the increased use 
of checks, are other services rendered by con- 
centrated banking in Germany. 


The Inconsistency of the Government 


Facts are always stranger than theories. 
What could be stranger than the fact that a 
Congressional committee is investigating the 
alleged Money Trust as manifested in the 
clearing houses, when the Controller of the 
Currency, who is part of the same govern- 
ment, is urging banks in cities which have 
no clearing houses to form them? With one 
branch of the government “going after” the 
money power another is doing its utmost to 
make that power sounder, safer and stronger. 
Time and again the Controller of the Cur- 
rency has urged the banks and clearing 
houses to codperate more extensively. Be- 
cause of his urging they have adopted systems 
of voluntary examinations, which bring them 
closer together and give greater power to the 
body as a whole to punish and expel recal- 
citrant members. 

In 1907 when there was far'less both of 
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codperation and concentration among the 
banks of this country than there is today, 
each bank standing weakly isolated and alone, 
frantically grasped all the cash it could 
muster. When the panic storm broke banks 
struggled to call in loans and line their vaults 
with cash. Business was crippled; industry 
was squeezed dry of its lifeblood. Last year 
when Germany was threatened with both 
war and panic, trouble was averted by the 
German “Money Trust” which loaned more 
than $200,000,000. It takes no expert knowl- 
edge of finance or banking to perceive that a 
few great, strong banks, or many smaller 
ones (provided they are welded closely to- 
gether) can meet a storm more calmly than 
scattered, unconnected institutions. 


Where is the Vital Difference? 


If concentration is a good thing how can 
there be too much of it? Here is the answer. 
Concentrated power without responsibility may 
be the worst possible thing. The other great 
financial nations have money trusts far ex- 
ceeding ours, but each is capped by a vast 
central bank, more or less a government insti- 
tution, and from the necessity of the case 
operated not only with a view to the general 
welfare but more or less openly and publicly. 
Indeed each week these banks publicly an- 
nounce the rate of interest which they will 
charge. The American “Money Trust” is 
strictly private, responsible to no one. It may 
act philanthropically if it chooses, but it is 
governed by nothing but choice. The money 
kings can, if they wish, exact any price. 

R. H. Thomas, former president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, told the Pujo com- 
mittee how Wall Street had finally to turn 
to one man, J. P. Morgan, in the panic of 
1907, to save it from complete disaster. He 
did not know where the relief came from, in 
what form, nor with what conditions. It 
just came. Since at that time the entire 
country was dependent upon Wall Street 
because its surplus money was there, there 
is no escaping the fact that the whole finan- 
cial situation of the country was at the mercy 
of one man. A 200 per cent. rate for loans 
would be inconceivable in one of the European 
financial centers because the central banks of 
Europe are the guarantors of the stability of the 
money market. The central banks of Europe 
depend upon no man, selfish or altruistic. 
They are the public financial regulators of 
the whole nation. 

Has the Money Power been used to crush 
and squeeze? Let the answer go for the 


minute. Suppose that it has not been so 
used. Nevertheless, its control is in the 
hands of a few men. ven if their action be 
honest and intended for the public interest, they 
are necessarily most interested in the great 
undertakings in which we have seen them to be 
engaged. By reason of these limitations they 
must check and limit, if they do not destroy, 
genuine economic freedom and competition. 
The evolution of business gave them power. 
Unwise banking and currency laws gave 
them power. These men have not con- 
spired to do this thing. Mere self-protection 
drove them to unite to control the convul- 
sions of panic. The people through their 
laws provided no means of stopping panics. 
Somewhere there had to be final power. 


Where Should Responsibility Rest? 


But the power is far too great for any set 
of private citizens. Who then shall take it? 
The European system of central government 
banks may not be in harmony with American 
institutions, but a plan has been formulated 
which is highly suggestive in its remedial 
features. America needs a strong banking 
system. There can no longer be any ques- 
tion of that. But it must be a system which 
will serve commerce at large and not merely 
afew great units. It must bea system which 
will create a market for all high-class paper 
issued by agricultural, commercial and indus- 
trial interests, and not merely one which 
stimulates the markets, speculative and 
otherwise, for the stocks and bonds of 
mammoth trusts and railroad consolida- 
tions. 

A true American banking system cannot 
attain these ends until it casts off private and 
secret manipulation of the country’s credit 
and financial resources. We have in Amer- 
ica a central money power, but it is im- 
provised, and when it works it strains and 
creaks and creates suspicion and distrust on 
every hand. The country bank to-day sends 
its idle funds to Wall Street, but it does not 
boast of or publish that fact. How many 
local business men or depositors know about 
it? Thus there is harmful privacy with the 
small as well as with the great banks. 


Publicity and Public Confidence 


Notwithstanding its defects, the general 
purpose of the so-called Aldrich Plan to 
establish a Central Reserve Association is to 
operate against narrowness, selfishness and 
provincialism as well as against private 

















manipulation. This would be done mainly 
by the creation of a big, broad discount 
market for the paper of agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial interests. Instead of 
the banks sending secretly their idle cash to 
Wall Street where it inevitably is controlled 
by three or four groups of capitalists, it would 
be kept at home to be used for local needs; 
and, furthermore, men would know the 
money was there and how and at what inter- 
est rates it was being employed. 

But there are other provisions of the 
National Reserve Association which make 
for publicity and increased public confidence. 
First, it is proposed that the National Re- 
serve Association, the central association in 
which all the banks will own stock and par- 
ticipate, shall make a weekly and public 
report containing the principal items in its 
balance sheet. In addition full reports shall 
be made to the Controller of the Currency 
by the association five times a year, coinci- 
dent with the five reports which the Control- 
ler now demands from the national banks. 
Then, too, each bank shall make a report 
monthly, or oftener, to the association. 
This provision extends publicity down to the 
individual banks. 

As for the weekly report which the associa- 
tion itself shall give to the public, there is 
every reason to expect it to prove a valuable 
business document, as are the statements of 
the Bank of England. This in turn will 
assure it a wider and more careful reading 
than such a document would ordinarily 
receive. It is further provided that all 
reports of national bank examiners shall 
hereafter be made in duplicate and one con- 
fidential copy filed with the National Reserve 
Association. It is finally provided that at 
any time the association shall have the right 
to examine any bank belonging to it. 

Plenty of publicity, you may say, but who 
will direct the association and thus be in a 
position to use this publicity? On the con- 
trolling board there will sit, in addition to 
bankers, the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Agriculture, and Commerce and Labor, and 
the Controller of the Currency. On the same 
board will sit representatives of agricultural, 
commercial and industrial interests, who shall 
not be officers, nor, while serving, directors 
of banks, trust companies, insurance com- 
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panies, or other financial institutions. The 
supreme officer of the association is to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

Under the present laws nearly all the idle 
cash of nearly all the banks of the country 
flows into Wall Street. There it is loaned by 
a few great banks upon stocks and bonds of 
a few great corporations. Both the banks 
and the corporations are controlled by a few 
great groups of private bankers and financiers 
who have become great not only because of 
the practices and evolution of business but 
because they alone have had the power to 
steer the country through financial disaster. 
The people have failed to provide any regu- 
lar, public machinery for that purpose as 
every European nation has done. Thus 
a handful of men, responsible to no one but 
themselves and God, have become masters of the 
lifeblood of commerce and industry. That 
this power has been more rapidly concen- 
trated into their hands than the people have 
supposed is the unavoidable conclusion of 
this article. 

From private persons, acting in private, 
and dominated in the main by private mo- 
tives there cannot be expected the wisest and 
broadest direction of the flow of money—the 
lifeblood of business. These men have not 
asked for this power. They know it is too 
great for them. On the whole they have 
behaved with singular restraint. But only 
a fool would suppose that the best system 
for financing the small farmer in Florida or 
the small tin can manufacturer in Oregon is 
to turn over the entire money power of the 
nation to J. P. Morgan and a few other 
private persons. How under such a system 
could the great trusts fail to thrive at the 
expense of the small man? 


What is the Answer to These Questions? 


Has not the time come for broadening out 
and opening up our system for regulating the 
flow of money and credit? Has not the time 
come when these vital functions should be 
performed, not in secret by four or five men 
selected by blind forces, but through the 
machinery of a system known to all, working 
for all, and deliberately and openly pat- 
terned for the public good? 
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THE DOOM OF THE LION IN 
AFRICA 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS 
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DISTRIBUTION AND PREVALENCE 
OF THE LION IN AFRICA 
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‘+ war on the lion is becoming intense. 
The prey he prefers lives chiefly in 
regions where the white man thrives and 
labors best; so the hand of every white man 
is against the lion. Within the past century, 
a great area in South Africa, a third as large 
as the United States, has been swept clear 
of him. This history will be repeated. In 
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the time of Demosthenes, there were lions 
in Greece and in Asia Minor, but the last 
perished ages ago. We find in Spain the 
bones of the lion buried in prehistoric dust. 
In the same way, the present lion is passing 
on; and his extermination will be the white 
man’s work. 

This instructive map, based largely upon 
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the exhaustive studies of Dr. M. C. Engell of 
Copenhagen, shows the present distribution 
of the lion and great areas where he was once 
supreme but is seen no longer. The story of 
the war of the whites upon the lions of 
South Africa is one of the most striking of 
all narratives of human struggle against the 
animal pests of creation. 

The Dutch were in South Africa when our 
Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock. 
Millions of antelopes in great variety, zebras, 
giraffes and other food that the lion seeks, 
lived on those grassy plains; and here the 
lion was preéminently the king of beasts. 
The Europeans undertook to herd sheep and 
cattle in the environs of their coast settle- 
ments but the lion disputed their right. He 
sprang among their flocks and carried off 
sheep in full view of the shepherds. The 
garrison at the Cape Town fort and the 
farmers on the outskirts were stimulated to 
hunt the lion by a government premium of 
$5 for each one slain; but the lions were count- 
less and the whites were few and no serious 
inroads were made upon the enemy. At last 
a number of lions made bold one night to 
invade the fort itself and killed and partly 
devoured nine head of cattle before they 
were discovered and driven off. It became 
a question whether the whites could live in 
South Africa at all. The government, in 
1694, raised the price of a slain lion to $25. 
More settlers were flocking in, and the good 
money made in lion hunting so stimulated 
pursuit that the coast settlements, and the 
areas around them, were at last fairly safe. 

But as cattle and sheep men pushed into 
the interior, the work had to be done all over 
again. Early in the eighteenth century, the 


premium paid for lions was still $15 a head. 


The colonists could not afford this tax and 
the burden was shared by the home govern- 
ment. Then the British came in and the 
war was pushed with greater energy than 
ever. But what a struggle it was over a vast 
territory with lions in every covert. Up to 
sixty years ago no herdsman or shepherd ever 
took his charge afield without an ammunition 
belt and a gun on his shoulder. About 1850, 
a lion was killed while enjoying the wonder- 
ful sight of Cape Town, spread out below him. 

The extermination of the lion in South 
Africa has been almost wholly the work of 
the past sixty years. Government agencies 
were powerfully reinforced by scores of 
hunters among whom a few mighty Nim- 
rods, such as Selous and others, won fame. 
No lions now exist in the great region marked 
on the map. Unfortunately, most of the 
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beautiful game animals on whom they preyed 
have also disappeared. They could not have 
survived the spread of progress, but it’s a 
pity they were slain so ruthlessly. 

Twelve hundred miles farther north, in 
British East Africa, is the greatest center of 
lion hunting in the world. Here Col. Roose- 
velt and many other renowned sportsmen 
have sought and found their quarry. It isa 
region rich in the big game that the lion most 
relishes; but it is doubtful if its attractive- 
ness to hunters will long endure because the 
whole region is needed for white enterprises. 
Thirty years ago, no one dreamed that Africa 
contained such a land as this directly under 
the Equator. 

It stands from 5000 to 8000 feet above 
the sea, most of it a great plain to which 
white immigration is invited. Last year, the 
farmers filled a large ship with a cargo of 
maize and sent it to Europe. Under the 
overhead sun, they are raising European 
sheep for wool. They are importing the best 
European breeds of cattle and crossing them 
with the best native stock to the great im- 
provement of the meat and milk industries. 
They have thriving towns and the Uganda 
Railway gives them an outlet to the sea; and 
there are two things they do not want—one 
is lions and the other is the great game which 
troops in thousands over their grassy plains. 
On the other hand, the colonial government 
is trying to save the millions of antelopes, 
zebras and other grazing animals by limiting 
the number that can be killed and establish- 
ing reservations which hunters are not per- 
mitted to enter. 

But the ranchman and the small farmer 
are vehement in their opposition to game 
protection. They say that where millions 
of grazing animals fatten on the wide grass 
lands great numbers of cattle and sheep 
would thrive; that the government should 
not protect game in vast regions that can 
be put to better use. Col. Sir James Sadler, 
governor of the Colony, told the people, two 
years ago, that game preservation must 
not impede development and that changes 
in the game laws in this particular were 
under consideration. The colonists look for- 
ward to the day when the game reserves will 
be turned to industrial uses and insist that 
colonial development demands the extermina- 
tion of the lion which cannot be tolerated in 
regions devoted to live stock and farming in- 
dustries. They believe also that the finish 
of the lion will come all the earlier through 
the new methods of hunting by means of 
dogs which have resulted in the killing of 
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as many as nine lions at the end of a morn- 
ing’s gallop. 

The future of the lion in this paradise of 
hunters is not brilliant. It bodes him ill that 
the Uganda Railway passes right across the 
region where his lairs are most numerous. 
Railroads and lions are not compatible. One 
line crosses the center of a great lion haunt 
in Portuguese East Africa, and the younger 
animals, dazzled by the headlight, are some- 
times killed on the tracks. No wonder that 
lions are becoming fewer in German East 
Africa for this foe of man and beast cannot 
always exist where plantations of sisal hemp, 
cotton, sugar cane and tobacco are multi- 
plying, where railroads are building from the 
sea to the northern and western frontiers, 
where miners are delving and prospectors are 
ransacking the land for mineral indications, 
and where the work of covering the whole 
vast region with official topographic surveys 
is in progress. 

We see a few areas in Portuguese East 
Africa and Rhodesia where the lion is still 
numerous. The reason for his prevalence is 
interesting. The tsetse fly, whose bite is 
fatal to all domestic animals, flourishes in 
these areas. The natives will not live where, 
if they are herders, their cattle cannot exist. 
White men have scarcely entered these dis- 
tricts, for they want beef and milk which 
cannot be produced there. But the regions 
abound with food for the lion and he lives 
and multiplies unmolested by man. Curi- 
ously enough, there is one place in the Sahara 
desert where the lion is found, seas of sand 
separating him from the common haunts of 
his kind. His home is in the large oasis of 
Air. Theanomaly is easily explained. Long 
ago, more copious rainfall extended the grass 
lands of the Sudan to the north across a 
region that is now a sand waste. This is 
proven by the ruins of dwellings and the 
graves and implements that are now strewn 
among the sands. In that brighter era, the 
lion and some of his food animals crossed the 
verdant land to Air and have continued to 
exist in a region where there is grass for the 
grazers and meat for the lion. 

We see a wide band across the Sudan 
where the lion is still frequent. The northern 
edge of this band marks the northern limit 
of the heavy summer rains and consequently 
of the abundant vegetation that supports 
large numbers of animals. Parts of this 
great region are already in process of de- 
velopment by the whites. Most of it, in 
Nigeria, is a little south of the wide cotton 


region, believed to be as large as our own 
cotton belt, but it covers the horse raising 
regions of the Central Sudan and includes the 
highlands of Bauchi where British companies 
are mining tin. It is now known that this 
plateau is one of the great future sources of 
tin supply. More white men are moving into 
this belt every year and many parts of it are 
no longer a safe home for the lion. 

The animal, as far as we know, has never 
lived in two distinctive types of African 
lands. He has never been found in the great 
equatorial forests and none or very few of the 
creatures he kills ever enter these drenched 
and darkened areas. No lions, therefore, are 
ever seen in Liberia, the Gold Coast or other 
colonies fronting on the northern shores of 
the Gulf of Guinea, nor in the vast forest 
area extending from the upper Congo almost 
to the Great Lakes and the Nile. It is said 
of these forests that the value of the fine 
timber, barks and essences that go to waste 
every year, is several times as great as that 
of the whole commerce of Africa to-day. 
Sometime this wealth will be garnered. The 
Belgians have now cut a good road clear 
through the forest where Stanley struggled on 
for months under a canopy of leaves that 
kept him in semi-darkness. 

The other type of country where the lion 
is unknown embraces the larger part of the 
Belgian Congo and the southern part of 
French Equatorial Africa where the heavy 
rains and the intensely torrid climate at a 
comparatively low elevation induce the 
growth of vegetation too rank and coarse to 
be proper food for most of the animals on 
which the lion supports life. A great many 
native tribes in these regions never heard of 
the lion. On nearly all of Africa’s coasts the 
lion has either been exterminated or for one 
or another reason is not found there. 

About the dawn of the Christian era, the 
Roman emperors were accustomed to import 
many hundreds of lions from Algeria and 
Tunis for the amusement of their populace. 
Only a few are now left among the fastnesses 
of the Atlas Mountains and not over twenty 
or thirty are killed in a year. The French are 
just beginning to make a map of the whole 
of Morocco, and the incidental surveys will 
at least show the approximate whereabouts 
of the only important remnant of the lion 
family in North Africa. We shall see, before 
many years, that under the dominance of the 
white race there is no use in Africa for so 
destructive and useless an animal as the 
lion. 
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A CHINESE CHURCHMAN ON THE CHURCH 
IN CHINA 


A STRIKING commentary on the rapidity 
with which events have moved in China 
during the past year is contained in an article, 
in the International Review of Missions, on the 
immediate task of the church in China, by 
the Rev. Ch’eng Ching-yi, pastor of a self- 
supporting church in Peking and president of 
the Y. M. C. A. in that city. The recent 
changes in the Middle Kingdom have placed 
additional responsibilities on the Christian 
Church in China, he reminds his Western 
brethren; and he gives some valuable in- 
formation with regard to what is most 
needed at the present juncture. It must not 
be forgotten that a new China does not neces- 
sarily mean a better China. 


It depends upon the foundation on which the 
new government will be based. The new form of 
government needs a new type of men—men of 
life, of principle, of courage, otherwise the nation 
will still remain in its feeble and weak condition, 
and here Christianity is called upon for assistance. 
Upon the new stage of China’s reforms the Chris- 
tian Church has a large and important part to 
play, and both her opportunities and responsibili- 
ties are unutterably great. How she is prepared 
to face the situation is the problem to-day. 


Mr. Ching-yi considers that the following 
points are “of importance and should be 
recognized by the Christian Church, if she is 
to master the situation and not to fall be- 
hind.” 


I. Theevangelization of China depends largely 
upon the men and women of the soil. The Chinese 
can understand their fellow-countrymen more 
thoroughly and more easily than those who are of a 
foreign nationality; and only by the using of Chin- 
ese workers can we meet the cost incidental to hav- 
ing the work efficiently done. 

2. The chief occupation of the missionary in 
the future is to devote more and more his energy 
and time to training and educating the Christian 
youth for the ministry and similar works. 

3. The Church work as far as possible should be 
gradually in the hands of Chinese pastors. The 
task of the missionary is the founding of the Church 
and not the raising of the structure. 

4. The Church of China must be scientifically 
taught and trained for self-support and self-govern- 
ment. Responsibility and privilege go hand in 
hand, and cannot be separated. The training is 
by no means an easy task, especially with those 
who have been Christians for years, and have not 
learned the art of working and giving. But what- 
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ever pains we take now will be repaid with great 
profit in the days to come. 


A strong plea is made for unity in the 
Christian Church. “There was and is,” 
says the writer, 


no necessity for introducing Church divisions to 
the East. . . The Christian Chinese can under- 
stand little, the non-Christian not at all, why the 
Christian Church should be thus divided and 
holding each for its own its particular form of wor- 
ship, government, and belief, while they all profess 
to be members of an essentially spiritual religion, 
and not of mere outward forms. Let the Christian 
body as a whole do its uttermost to meet the pres- 
ent needs while the opportunity is still available, 
as the future of the Church depends largely upon 
what is now done. 


Mr. Ching-yi thinks it would be a good 
thing if all the missionaries were to consult 
with one another, with the Christian Chinese 
leaders, and with the various home boards 
“as to the advisability and practicability 
of affording united help to the Chinese Chris- 
tian Church which should be from the begin- 
ning, self-supporting and _ self-governing.” 
Also, the name of the Chinese Church should 
be known throughout the land as ‘‘ The Chin- 
ese Christian Church,” and the separate 
parts distinguished from each other only by 
the location which the Church occupies, as, 
“The Chinese Christian Church of Peking.” 
East and West should mutually help each 
other, and with one accord work for the com- 
mon cause—the kingdom of Christ and the 
salvation of men. There are many for whom 
the Christian Church can do much in China. 
There are 


the active, well-educated young people in China 
who are holding the reins of political and social 
affairs. Many of them are returned students. 
There are the humiliated Manchu nobles, whose 
pride and haughtiness have been cast down to the 
dust. There are—by far the greater part of the 
people—the ignorant, uneducated class of the man 
in the street. These, one and all, are waiting, un- 
consciously perhaps, for help from the Christian 
Church. The people of.China view Christianity 
from a new standpoint and with a new conscious- 
ness. What is the Church going to do? 


Upon this question, or rather the answer 
to it, depends the future position of the 
Church in China. 
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THE VISIT OF REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH- 
MEN TO RUSSIA 


Bots in England and in Russia there are 

a number of prominent men, of all shades 
of opinion, who are convinced that a good 
understanding between the two countries 
is a mutual, real and true benefit, and who 
are assured that the interests of the two 
nations do not conflict. Persevering, in spite 
of much opposition from certain quarters, 
in their efforts to establish friendly relations 
between the two countries, they succeeded 
in bringing about a visit in 1909 to London of 
members of the two Russian Houses of Par- 
liament. In January of this present year a 
return visit to Russia was made by English 
Members of Parliament and others, an inter- 
esting account of which is contributed to the 
Russian Review by the Hon. Maurice Baring. 
In the same number are printed individual 
impressions of the visit over the signatures 
of Sir Valentine Chirol, The Bishop of Exeter, 
Lieut-Gen. Sir J. Wolfe Murray, and Sir 
Albert Spicer, M. P. As was to be expected, 
the visit did not meet with the approval of 
some who were not invited to take part in 
it, and attempts to discredit early accounts 
of it were made by those who were some- 
what chagrined at its success. To offset 
these disparagements Mr. Baring has given 
a detailed narrative of the proceedings which 
shows that the Russian hosts left no stone 
unturned to render the visit completely suc- 
cessful in every particular. As Mr. Baring 
says, no one expects to make in a few days an 
exhaustive study of a country which has 
160,000,000 inhabitants. On the other hand, 
what is important is this: 


Firstly, that the English visitors in a short space 
of time were shown a quite incredible number 
of interesting and typical things. Secondly, the 
manifestation of public opinion in Russia with 
regard to this visit, as expressed in the public 
speeches, newspapers, and by the crowds in the 
street, was very remarkable. 


The visitors were received by the Emperor 
and Empress, a special train being provided 
for their journey to Tsarskoe. The audience, 
which lasted an hour, was followed by lunch- 
eon at the palace. On the following Sunday 
evening a banquet was given by both Houses 
of the Legislature, and was notable for the 
fact that bitter political opponents met at 
the same table, for the first time, in order 
to do honor to the Englishmen. 


To Mr. Baring’s mind, 


by far the most striking incident of all the ban- 
quets was the speech made by General Réhrberg, 
one of the Crimean veterans. He proposed the 
toast of ‘“‘The British Army,” and told the story 
of the charge of the Light Brigade. He told it 
quite simply, just the bare facts: how the Cossacks, 
while trying to remove the captured guns, had been 
cut to pieces by Lord Cardigan’s brigade, who 
sabred the gunners, and then returned under a 
deadly fire ‘as if on parade.” The story lost noth- 
ing by being undecorated by rhetoric. 


All of the visitors seem to have been deeply 
impressed by the Russian singing. Mr. 
Baring says: 


Every country has a certain number of things 
which it does well. . . . In the case of the Rus- 
sians, I should say it was their chorus singing. . . . 
Those who listened to the two Russian choirs 
heard the expression of half the Russian soul— 
that part of it which aspires to the things which are 
not of this world, its hopes, its soaring dreams, its 
invincible aspiration, its yearning toward the 
unseen, its faith in the Eternal Love, its certitude 
in the love and presence of God, and the existence 
of an invisible world. Those who heard the soldiers 
singing in the regiment heard the expression of 
the other side of the Russian soul—the romance, 
the earthly longings, the desire, the heart-ache, 
the sudden gaiety, and the dancing joy, and the 
long, wistful melancholy which is in the sotl of the 
Russian peasant. 


Mr. Baring was in Manchuria as a war 
correspondent when the English were spoken 
of as “the red-haired enemy of Russia.” 
The Englishmen who went to Russia came 
away convinced “that Russia and England 
ought to be friends because . . . there is a 
sympathy between the natures of the two 
countries.” 

The Bishop of Exeter was “struck with 
the simple and unstudied faith which re- 
vealed itself in their references to religious 
matters.” The whole of his experience of 
his ecclesiastical hosts, episcopal, clerical, and 
lay, was an experience of growing warmth 
of personal feeling. Sir Valentine Chirol was 
impressed, among many other things, by the 
fact that Moscow is destined to be the center 
of huge railway systems. One of his Russian 
friends remarked to him: “Our Siberian 
railway will be to Russia what your Canadian 
Pacific has been to Canada, and over and 
above it will connect Europe and the Far 
East as your Canadian Pacific was the first 
to connect them, but without the serious 
drawback of an intervening ocean at either 
end.” 
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[N view of the proposed international com- 

mission to study the causes of the great rise 
of prices of the necessities of life, the pre- 
liminary study of Monsieur Max Turmann 
in the Revue Hebdomadaire (Paris) is timely 
as an investigation of the causes of the evil. 
The remedies Monsieur Turmann remarks 
will require all the labor and erudition of 
the social scientists of the proposed com- 
mission. 


Since 1898 there has been a steady rise of prices in 
France with the abrupt fluctuations produced by 
the American crisis of 1907. Recently this rise has 
taken on an alarming shape from the riots and pil- 
lagings of Saint-Quentin, Charleville, Creil, and 
other industrial centers. But this rise has not been 
confined to France but spread over Europe and 
even across the Atlantic. Three or four months 
ago one of the organs of the International Institute 
of Agriculture contained a detailed study on the 
meat crisis in Italy; in September the capital of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and that of Bohemia 
were given up two or three days to rioters whose 
plea was the increased cost of living. In Saxony 
more than 30,000 persons took part on the 22d of 
October at Leipsic in a protest meeting against the 
rise in prices, and finally in the October session, the 
Reichstag devoted four long sittings to the discus- 
sion of interpellations on the same subject. ‘ In the 
England of free trade there has been like complaint. 
The powerful federation of codperative companies, 
the Wkolesale Federation of Manchester that buys 
its food in enormous quantities, has been obliged to 
raise its prices from 10 to 12 percent. In Switzer- 
land some weeks ago, the Confederation heard vehe- 
ment protests, and I may add, in regard to the 
United States, that one of the reasons that Presi- 
dent Taft personally urged so vigorously the adop- 
tion of the reciprocity treaty with Canada was that 
he hoped through this treaty to secure for his 
country a more abundant and less costly food sup- 
ply. The accidental and special causes that in 
1910 and I9QII restricted agricultural production 
are extremely varied. There were the floods of 
1910 which in many countries damaged the 
meadow lands. There was the drought of 1911 
which burnt up in the center and north of France 
the second harvest and the gleanings, obliging the 
farmers to ration their animals and diminishing in 
a large proportion the dairy returns. The drought 
reduced as well the vegetable crops of all kinds, and 
especially of potatoes and beets. From the latter 
fact arises the rise in sugar, all countries except 
Russia having insufficient crops. To the weather 
we must add the pests of the mildew of the grape- 
vine, the rotting of potatoes, the aphthic fever 
that decimated our cattle repeatedly, the cachexy 
that destroyed the sheep in great numbers in 
1910. From 1902 to 1909 we noted a decrease 
of more than 630,000 head of cattle and 1,200,000 
sheep. 

It would be superficial, however, to incline to the 
optimistic theory that this universal rise of prices 
is due only to flood, drought and pest. A number 
of political events have had a marked influence 
on these changes. The salient fact that we note 
everywhere is the increase of burdens for the pro- 
ducer. However great an advocate one may be of 
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COST OF LIVING 


a just social policy, one is obliged to admit that the 
body of the laws called “labor laws’’ undermine 
the proprietor’s budget and. increase the cost of 
production. It is almost inevitable that the con- 
sumer bears the burden of this increase. There is 
also the increase in salaries which has affected the 
sale prices. This influence would have been less if, 
in the majority of industries, the development of 
machinery had not decreased the number of work- 
men and even occasionally compensated for the 
increase of salary of the workmen. To this rise in 
salaries there have corresponded habits of in- 
creased comfort, and even of luxury. The peas- 
ant eats more meat in a week than he ate ina 
month three years ago. Whatever the reason, the 
result in virtue of the law of demand and supply is 
that as production on the whole has not aug- 
mented in the same proportion, the prices have 
risen. In many places, too, the growing number of 
retail merchants increase the cost of living. There 
where one grocer is sufficient there are three, and 
as their families must live, the prices must be 
raised, and again the consumer pays. For several 
categories of merchandise in great demand, as 
sugar, alcohol, etc., there have been powerful in- 
termediaries, who, abusing the actual organization 
of the Stock Exchange and the markets, have 
monopolized these products more or less and pro- 
voked an artificial rise in price. 

There is, finally, a cause which is not admitted by 
all economists, but which seems to me, may be 
demonstrated both theoretically and actually. 
This is the more abundant production of gold. 
One can say in a general way that, other things 
being equal, the prices of merchandise have a ten- 
dency to vary in inverse ratio to the value of the 
monetary metals. Among the causes of variation 
of value of money is the degree of rarity of the 
metals. This rarity of gold has been decreasing 
above all, since 1905-6. The annual production 
of gold has increased threefold in the past fifteen 
years. Quite naturally, gold has consequently less 
power of purchase, and one needs more to procure 
the same merchandise. The facts are no less con- 
vincing than the theory. At all times, in the his- 
tory of economics, when there has beena sudden 
afflux of precious metals, there has been a general 
rise of prices. From 1770 to 1790 the price of 
meat rose from 40 to 60 per cent. At the same 
time, the mass of monetary metal had been consid- 
erably increased by the importation of silver from 
America, under Louis XVI. In the middle of the 
last century, the price of cereals and meats rose. 
From 1850-1860, gold from California and Aus- 
tralia swamped the European market. To-day, 
the South African gold mines produce analogous 
phenomena. 
observes, before depreciation, the existing mass of 
gold had to enlarge enormously, because to-day, 
the population, commerce, metallic reserves of 
banks, and all the outlets of the precious metal 
have so multiplied. To such a complete situation 
it is very evident that no one could hope to apply a 
single remedy. And even if one admits the mani- 
fold nature of partial solutions, it remains to be 
proven if these are not simply palliatives rather 
than real remedies. Indeed, a convincing remedy 
has not yet been pointed out to me. I fear indeed 
that the task of the Commissioners of the Interna- 
tional Board to be convened in America will be an 
arduous and disappointing one. 


However, as M. Daniel Zoila justly .° 
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THE ORIGINAL NATIONAL NOMINATING 
CONVENTION (1808) 























CHARLES C. PINCKNEY AND RUFUS KING, NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 
BY A SECRET CONVENTION OF FEDERALISTS HELD IN NEW YORK IN 1808 


Ww the present year the national party 
convention as an agency for nominating 
the Presidential and Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates attains the respectable age of fourscore, 
going back in unbroken line to 1832. But in 
secret the convention had been employed by 
the Federalist party twenty-four years earlier. 
For some time the Federalist convention of 
1812 was regarded as the single instance of 
a national party convention before 1831; 
but it is pointed out by Mr. S. E. Morison 
in the American Historical Review that new 
material has recently come to light which 
tells the story of a secret meeting of Federalist 
leaders in New York in 1808 that nominated 
Pinckney and King for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency, and served as a model for 
the convention of 1812. This was the original 
national nominating convention. This ‘new 
material” consists of the Harrison Gray Otis 
MSS., now in the possession of Mr. Morison. 
The adoption of the convention, “the key- 
stone to modern party machinery,” was 
brought about by a peculiar problem of the 
Federalist party. To quote Mr. Morison: 


On each occasion [1808 and 1812] the policy 
pursued by the Republicans—in 1808, embargo; in 
1812, war with Great Britain—seemed absolutely 





destructive to the class and sectional interests 
represented by the Federalists. It was vitally 
necessary for them to defeat Madison at any cost. 
In each year an insurgent Democrat—in both 
cases a Clinton—entered the Presidential race with 
more or less of the Federalist policies as his plat- 
form. The question before the Federalist party, 
then, was whether to run their own candidates, or, 
with much greater chance of winning, to back the 
insurgent already in the field. Some method was 
necessary to reach a decision on this point that 
would be binding on the whole party. One alter- 
native was to adopt the Congressional caucus, the 
prevailing method of Presidential nomination in 
the Republican party. But to this there were 
many objections. The Federalists had already, in 
1800, found the caucus ineffective for party har- 
mony. In 1808, moreover, there were too few 
Federalists at Washington to make a Federalist 
caucus practicable, and the growing unpopularity 
of this method, even in the Republican party, was 
counted on by the Federalists as part of their 
political capital against Madison. A convention 
of delegates was the only alternative. 


Early in the year (1808) there was a certain 
amount of correspondence among leading 
Federalists concerning the Presidential nom- 
inations, but “serious consideration of that 
topic was postponed until after the spring 
elections in Massachusetts and New York.” 
These elections turned the tide of “corrup- 
tion so rapidly extending,” and the leaders 
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now began in earnest the work of deciding 
on the moot question of the Presidential 
nomination. On June 2, 1808, Charles Wil- 
ling Hare, a prominent Federalist of Philadel- 
phia, wrote Harrison Gray Otis as follows: 


We are desirous here to learn what steps you 
mean to adopt in Massachusetts, with regard to 
the election of President. . . . As your legislature 
is now Federal and in session, it is generally ex- 
pected that the first movement will be with you. 
And your advice would have decisive influence 
with us. 


Following the receipt of this letter, the 
Federalist legislative caucus at Boston ap- 
pointed acommittee of twenty “to correspond 
with the Federalists in other states on the 
business of the next election of President and 
Vice-President.”’ 


The committee held a meeting on June 10, when, 
“after some conversation, it was deemed advisable 
to propose a meeting of Federalists, from as many 
States as could be seasonably notified, at New 
York, the last of this, or the beginning of the next 
month.” 


This is the originating proposition for the 
original nominating convention. ‘his em- 
bryo national convention met in New York 
the third week of August. “Its existence 
even could not be guessed from Federalist 
journals, but the coming together of so many 
noted Federalists did not escape the vigilant 
eyes of the Democratic press.” Pinckney 
and King were nominated; but it was not 
till October 18, two or three weeks only before 
the choice of the electors, that an announce- 
ment of the nominations was made in the 
public press. In the result Pinckney secured 
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only 47 electoral votes to Madison’s 122. 
Says Mr. Morison: 


The student of this period cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the subordinate réle which Pinckney’s 
name played in the campaign, even in the last three 
weeks of it, after his nomination was formally an- 
nounced. Many of the leading Federalist journals, 
including the Boston Columbian Centinel, never even 
published the nomination. The casual reader of 
these newspapers would scarcely know whom the 
Federalists had chosen for their leader, were it not 
for the frequent contrast of Pinckney’s oft-quoted 
words, ‘‘ Millions for defense, and not one cent for 
tribute,” with Madison’s ‘‘France wants money 
and must have it.’’ The Republican party, on 
the contrary, made the record and character of 
Madison one of their leading issues. 


Of this first of national party conventions 
Mr. Morison remarks: 


Altogether it was an assembly typical of the 
Federalist party. A few well-born and congenial 
gentlemen, who could afford the time and expense 
of travel, were chosen by their friends to settle in 
a quiet and leisurely manner the questions that 
agitated the party. From the body of voters 
neither authority nor advice was asked, and pro- 
found secrecy sheltered the convention’s delibera- 
tions from vulgar scrutiny. The New York con- 
vention of 1808, like all Federalist machinery of 
the period, was based on the right of the leading 
men in the party to settle nominations and party 
business without the slightest codperation. The 
voter’s advice is not asked, but his implicit obe- 
dience is required. He is to vote for candidates 
nominated he knows not how, because it is thought 
best by “‘those who alone from education, fortune, 
character, and principle are entitled to command.” 


Herein lay one of the basic principles of the 
Federalist party, and Mr. Morison is of 
opinion that it was also the chief cause of its 
failure. 





MODERN EGYPT UNDER ITS NEW PHARAOH 


KN GLAND’S highest official in Egypt is 
known as “Agent and Consul-General”’; 
but with this unassuming title go the au- 
thority and the responsibility of a monarch. 
The present holder of this representative 
position is a distinguished soldier, of whom 
Public Opinion (London) says: 


Lord Kitchener is the new Pharaoh who is 
ruling Egypt, and so different is he from his ancient 
predecessor that he strives to free his people from 
their burdens, and to let them go in peace. How 
far he has succeeded he shows in his first official 
report, which has been issued this week, while its 
writer was engaged in important consultations at 
— with the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, and 
others. 


It is no small merit for any man to follow 
successfully in office so distinguished a states- 
man as Lord Cromer proved himself in 
Egypt; but that Lord Kitchener has done 
this is conclusively shown by the satisfaction. 
with which the British press generally has 
received his first report. The Daily News 
(London), for example, says: 


Lord Kitchener’s report may not have the 
literary distinction of Lord Cromer’s, but the spirit 
is good. He writes-as one who thinks well of the 
people over whom he has to rule, who can sympa- 
thize with their point of view, and can see deep 
enough into Islam to appreciate its essential 
democracy resting upon the brotherhood of man. 
There is the statesman in Lord Kitchener as well 
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as the soldier, as those who remember his handling 
of the Boer generals during the peace negotiations 
will call to mind. 

Broadly, last year was not unprosperous in 
Egypt. The numerous collapses and bankruptcies 
which caught the Western eye were due to causes 
antecedent to1g11. The budget showed a surplus 
of nearly £2,000,000; and customs and railway 
receipts—excellent indices of prosperity—rose con- 
siderably. The cotton crop, after threatening to 
fail, was saved, and though smaller in quantity 
brought a heavier price than in previous years. 
Many important public works are in hand and will 
be pushed forward. Undoubtedly, on its material 
side and looked at in the bulk, Egypt compares 
favorably with many another country. 


One notable characteristic of Lord Kitch- 
ener’s report is that it does not gloss over the 
unfavorable conditions in the country which 
he is ruling. We learn, for instance, that the 
cotton crop, which under the Cromer rég me 
came to be the basis of Egyptian prosperity, 
is threatened by the worm. To quote the 
same newspaper: 


Probably the root cause of the disease is excess 
of water. The irrigation schemes executed by 
Lord Cromer were not altogether well designed, 
and the land ts becoming waterlogged. A com- 
mission is investigating the problem, and Lord 
Kitchener has taken up the work of irrigation with 
characteristic energy. One may hope that he will 
reap success. Infant mortality, again, is heavy 
and increasing. It isa common scourge in Eastern 
countries, and Egypt, unfortunately, is still very 
scantily provided with doctors or sanitation. 
Plague, too, has been more serious, and in one place 
it took the severest form of all—pneumonia. 
Cholera, however, always liable to be introduced 
by the Mecca pilgrims, was kept out. 


On the moral side, the progress of Egypt is 
less satisfactory than on the material side. 
Says the Daily News: 


Crime, after temporary lapse, has swept up. 
Human life is of little account, and men are killed 
for trifles. Lord Kitchener has little faith in the 
drastic deportation law, which gave the authori- 
ties power to segregate bad characters without trial. 
Crime, he wisely observes, can be finally checked 
only by the spread of education and civilized 
ideas. It is precisely the educational poverty of 
Egypt which is the darkest blot upon the record 
of Lord Cromer, who left it far worse than he 
found it. To Sir Eldon Gorst’s credit be it said, 
that he began, if only tentatively and hesitantly, 
to make the omission good. It is plain that Lord 
Kitchener means to carry on the spread of educa- 
tion. At present education is almost wholly in the 
hands of the provincial councils; but a grant of 
£100,000 [$500,000] has been made by the central 
government. That is only a commencement, but 
a commencement of this kind is notable enough. 


Political conditions in Egypt have mani- 
festly improved. The Glasgow Herald con- 
siders that on the political side Lord Kitch- 
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LORD KITCHENER, EGYPT’s ‘‘ NEW PHARAOH - 
(Who recently invited the British Premier to Malta to con- 
sider the Mediterranean situation) 


ener’s report “leaves nothing to be desired.” 
It says further: 


In Sir Eldon Gorst’s view, the Egyptian Legis- 
lative Council and General Assembly were proving 
failures because they were displaying a tendency 
to become the mere tools of agitators against the 
British occupation, and the reason assigned was 
the widespread belief, alike among natives and 
Europeans, that the constitutional experiments 
were sanctioned by the weakness of the imperial 
government, and that nothing could succeed like 
agitation. Sir Edward Grey’s firm repudiation of 
this doctrine of surrender was followed by Lord 
Kitchener’s appointment as British Agent and 
Consul-General, and Lord Kitchener’s vindication 
is the document now published. . . . Notwith- 
standing the attack on Tripoli by a Christian 
power, and the proximity of the scene of conflict to 
the Egyptian frontier, the people have “displayed 
the most praiseworthy self-restraint,’’ strictly 
observing the neutrality proclaimed at the out- 
break of the war between Italy and Turkey. Then 
political feeling in other respects—that is to say, 
in respect of so-called constitutional reform—has 
evidently shown marked abatement. 


The Daily Chronicle has nothing but praise 
for the report, which is “a document of 
fascinating interest.” 


It is marked by the impress of a strong, self- 
confident personality and a keen, practical, clear- 
seeing intelligence. Lord Kitchener loves Egypt, 
and is devoted to its welfare. Vivid passages in 
his report dealing with political and economic con- 
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ditions, with agriculture, drainage, and education, 
show the wide range of his interests. 

Like the practical man that he is, Lord Kitchener 
deplores the ‘‘bookish’’ character of such elemen- 
tary education as is being given to the fellaheen. 
An instruction that is merely ‘‘bookish’’ leaves, 
to borrow the words of the Agent-General, “‘some 
of the most useful faculties of the mind undevel- 
oped.”’ On the contrary, manual exercises ‘train 
the eye to accuracy in observation, the hand to 
skill in execution, and the mind to a sense of the 
importance of truthfulness in work.” 

Lord Kitchener betrays a proper anxiety as to 
the type of rural school to be evolved. Egypt 
depends on agriculture for its prosperity. To such 
a land a rural exodus would be ‘‘an economic and 
social disaster of considerable magnitude.” In his 
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horror of a merely literary education, he advocates 
a half-time system of education allowing of labor 
in the fields for the remainder of the day. 


But perhaps the most interesting portion of 
the whole report is that relating to the Sudan, 
of which Lord Kitchener, who himself did so 
much to bring peace to the region, writes: 


This increased prosperity, which is the result of 
careful administration, has been so equally divided 
throughout the entire population that it is not 
too much to say that there is now hardly a poor 
man in the Sudan. . . . It is, therefore, not sur- 
— that the people are contented, happy, and 
loyal. 





SYNDICALISM—WHAT IT IS AND WHAT 
ITS AIMS ARE 


F the man in the street were asked “ What 

is Syndicalism?” the probability is he 
would reply with the colloquial phrase, 
“Search me.”’ According to Messrs. Odon 
Por and F. M. Atkinson, writing in the Eng- 
lish Review, hardly anyone in the United 
Kingdom knew so much as the word a few 
months ago; and to those who knew it, it 
“represented something vague, extravagant, 
foreign, aloof,” and unlikely to trouble the 
inhabitants of the British Isles. Now, how- 
ever, every newspaper announces that “the 
country is dangerously in the grip of Syndic- 
alism.”’ It is difficult, say the writers men- 
tioned, 


for the man of average plain intelligence to believe 
that the whole world of labor has adopted a new 
principle and a new method, and set it in tremen- 
dous operation suddenly, without preparation, 
without discovery, even unconsciously to them- 
selves. It is unreasonable, and it is certainly an 
erroneous idea. True, we have had a strike cf an 
unprecedented character and magnitude. But a 
strike, even a general strike, even a universal strike, 
is not Syndicalism. 


Originating in France, the word ‘‘Syndical- 
ism” was derived from syndicat, the French 
term for a trade union. 


Literally it means ‘‘ Unionism,” but became the 
term for the revolutionary economic movement 
which contended that social revolution must come 
through the direct action of the labor unions. So- 
cialists and Syndicalists alike look forward to the 
abolition of the present capitalist system, but 
while Socialists seek to bring it about by political 
action, by parliamentary measures accumulating 
reforms, Syndicalists claim that it is an incredible 
hope that a Socialist party can ever obtain an 
effective majority in any parliament in any coun- 
try. Socialism has done a great work as an educa- 


‘ 


tive and propagandist force. During the past 
fifty years it has leavened the whole lump of social 
ideas; yet, in spite of the many changes in capital- 
istic society, the legal relations between the capi- 
talist and the worker have not undergone any vital 
essential change, which shows that the social en- 
vironment within which an economic organism 
operates may be reformed without affecting the 
economic organism. 


Briefly, the creed of the Syndicalists is 
stated thus: They believe that the best and 
the simplest way of creating a new social 
order is by the organizations preparing for 
taking over their industries and carrying 
them on for the benefit of what they are 
now Cal.ing the collectivity. 


Each individual having a trade, each individual 
being a producer, the speediest and most organic 
way is to organize him as such and give him a social 
aim. When the workers have attained the highest 
technical skill and efficiency, when they are able 
and ready actually to run their industries, ready 
with their perfected organization and their skilled 
professional individuality, they will then take 
them over. Strikes, general strikes, and other 
forms of resistance are not the whole of Syndical- 
ism; they are only means toward an end; and, 
above all, they teach the workers their power or 
their weakness, they are moulding their intellectual 
and moral energies, they make them perceive new 


issues and new human relations, new problems and 


their solutions. 


Reference is made to the post-office strikes 
in France, the subject being presented from 
the point of view of the syndicalized post- 
office workers. We read: 


The employees were tired of being directed and 
dominated by a political department administered 
by politicians who had no comprehension of the 
work of the post-office clerk, nor indeed of work in 
general. They proposed, then, to deal with techni- 
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SYNDICALISM IN CALIFORNIA—THE POLICE PLAYING THE HOSE ON A “FREE-SPEECH”™ 
MEETING AT SAN DIEGO 


cal questions themselves, and to eliminate the 
present political element in administration, which 
offended their practical sense and their intimate 
and profound sentiments of right. They strug- 
gled for the autonomy and freedom of labor. 


As the greatest practical experiment in 
Syndicalism, the article cites the Industrial 
Union of the Bottle Blowers of Italy. 


In Italy the bottle-making industry now lies be- 
tween the factories of the Industrial Union and 
the Bottle Trust. The beginning was in a strike 
against one glass manufacturer who refused a 
series of demands from the Bottle Blowers’ Union, 
to which all workers in the bottle industry, what- 
ever their trade, belong. After a year of struggle, 
the Union made a tremendous effort, raised a fund 
among its own members, many of them contribut- 
ing all their money, selling all their belongings, 
even their beds, and with this fund they set up a 
factory, in which part of their comrades on strike 
found work. This factory was an immediate suc- 
cess, and a new furnace was planned to give work 
to yet more members of the Union on strike or out 
of employment. Without help from mechanics or 
masons, the men built the second furnace them- 
selves in forty-seven days, a surprising feat con- 
sidering that in normal circumstances it would 
have meant six months’ uninterrupted work. All 
the strikers found work in their own factory, the 
manufacturer was beaten and was finally absorbed 
by the Trust, which granted all the demands of 
the Union for its members, comprising practically 
all the glass blowers employed in Italy. 

But now the codperative factory became a 
competitor with the Trust, and the Trust, seeking 
to crush it before it should become too firmly estab- 
lished, quarreled with the Union, which led to a 
series of strikes. Nearly every strike meant the 


starting of a new coéperative factory, so that the 
Trust found its commercial activities curtailed and 
its profits diminished. Then the Trust tried to 
beat them by underselling, and by persuading the 
banks to refuse them credit. This method failed, 
for the better wares and the technical superiority 
of the codperative factories gained a decisive vic- 
tory. Each factory produced a special bottle of 
such excellent quality that though its prices were 
higher than those of the Trust, it could dispose of 
its whole output in advance. 

At the present moment the Union has about 
3500 members, of whom the Trust employs 1000 
and the coGéperative factories 2500. There are a 
very few bottle blowers not in the Union, mostly 
foreigners. Every member of the Union is a share- 
holder, even those working in the factories of the 
Trust. 


Syndicalism thrives in Italy. In agricul- 
ture, the basic industry, 200,000 acres have 
passed into the hands of the farm laborers 
organized into unions and codéperative so- 
cieties. One of the greatest Syndicalist asso- 
ciations in the world is the Industrial Union 
of Italian Railwaymen, which has set before 
it the revolutionary aim, “The Railways for 
the Railwaymen.” Syndicalists endeavor to 
make their work international. Their theory 
of social progress is that the world of the 
future is for the workers, and that to prepare 
for this future world the workers must organ- 
ize themselves into professionally conscious 
unions, individually increasing their technical 
knowledge and efficiency, collectively fitting 
themselves for the successful management of 
their respective industries. 
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The Advent of the Syndicalist 
in America 


There is a new actor in the drama of social 
life ‘‘in our midst.” ‘‘He came but yester- 
day,” writes Mr. Louis Levine in the North 
American Review, “but his determined plan- 
ning and intense action have made already 
clear that he has a momentous part to 
play and that the deve'opment of the social 
drama will depend in no small measure upon 
what he wills and does.” The new dramatis 
persona is the Syndicalist. A short time ago 
he might have been considered as peculiar to 
France; but now “no one can any longer 
hold that view. The Syndicalist has invaded 
‘common-sense’ England and has raised his 
voice in the ‘land of the free.’ He has be- 
come an international figure, and his ideas 
are of significance to the entire world.” 
There are several reasons why the Syndical- 
ist, the militant workingman, should have 
originated in France, and should have 
achieved there his most notable successes. 
France, before other countries, witnessed 
those changes in Socialism which were really 
responsible for the evolution of the Syndical- 
ist. Further, 


France was the first country to have a Socialist 
Minister, M. Millerand, and to reveal the ‘‘demor- 
alizing”’ effects of Parliament on the Socialists. 
France, besides, is rich in revolutionary traditions 
which at all times fed the revolutionary feelings 
of the militant workingmen. Thirdly, the French 
syndicats began to develop only at the time when 
Socialism was becoming insufficient for the mili- 
tant workingmen, and the latter had therefore 
little difficulty capturing the syndicats. When 
the General Confederation of Labor (La Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail) was formed in 1895, it 
was soon brought under the combined influence of 
Socialist and Anarchist workingmen, who steered 
the organization in the direction of revolutionary 
methods and Syndicalist ideas. . . . The General 
Confederation has now about 500,000 members. It 
consists of local and industrial federations, which 
are in their turn composed .of single syndicats, 
and presents, from the Syndicalists’ point of view, 
the embryo of the future society. 


A somewhat different situation exists in 
England, where a Syndicalist paper, The 
Voice of Labor, was published in 1907. Under 
Tom Mann, the well-known labor leader, 
Syndicalism, which had till then been making 
little progress, went ahead. In November, 
1910, at the first conference of English Syn- 
dicalists, 60,000 workers were represented, 
and since then their numbers have increased. 
The future development of Syndicalism in 
England will depend upon the ability of the 
convinced Syndicalists to “bore from within” 
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and to steer the trade unions, away from So- 
cialism in the direction of the new doctrine. 

It was at the Lawrence strike that the 
“specter of Syndicalism”’ first appeared in 
America. To quote Mr. Levine: 


The American Syndicalists, the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, who directed the strike in 
Lawrence, have been attracting more and more at- 
tention since and have been trying to make Syn- 
dicalism a factor in American life. American Syn- 
dicalism should not be regarded as an importation 
from France. Of course, American Syndicalists have 
been more or less in contact with French Syndical- 
ists, but the movement has grown up on American 
soil and can be traced back to the Knights of 
Labor. The latter had already formed a vague 
idea of industrial organization which is so actively 
propagated by the Industrial Workers of the World. 
Craft Unionism, however, carried the day in Amer- 
ica after 1886, and achieved marked success in the 
development of the American Federation of Labor. 
The idea of Industrial Unionism, nevertheless, 
never died out, and in recent years has been gain- 
ing ground under the influence of favorable eco- 
nomic conditions. Finding support among Social- 
ist workingmen, the idea of Industrial Unionism 
was combined with the Socialist conception, and a 
theory resembling French Syndicalism in the most 
essential points was the result. This theory was 
made the basis of the program adopted by the 
I. W. W. in 1905. 

The Industrial Workers of the World differ, 
however, from the French Syndicalists in their atti- 
tude toward the General Strike. The former con- 
ceive the Social Revolution not as a stoppage 
from work, but as a “‘staying at work.’’ There 
is, however, a growing number of Industrial 
Workers who defend the idea of the Social Gen- 
eral Strike. 


The Syndicalists’ plans ate so far-reaching 
and involve such momentous social changes, 
that society as a whole is affected. It has 
therefore been asked, “What does Syndical- 
ism offer to those classes of society not en- 
gaged in manual labor?” The Syndicalists 
have solved this question by 


extending the meaning of labor so as to include 
all productive work. Teachers, doctors, artists, 
clerks, and the like have been organized into syndi- 
cats and have joined the army of organized work- 
ers. The Syndicalists propose to organize in the 
same way all those who do some useful work for 
society, or, as they express it, to “‘ syndicalize” 
society. Their idea is to transform society into a 
federation of self-governing productive groups 
working together for the benefit of all with instru- 
ments belonging to society as a whole and under 
the supreme control of the community. 


Syndicalists, being ready to absorb any 
organization that is friendly to them, as well 
as to fight any opposed to them, must neces- 
sarily incur the hostility of reformers and 
political Socialists, as well as of the conserv- 
ative elements of society. 
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PERE HYACINTHE AND HIS WORK 


6 ie Dean of Ripon (the Very Rev. W. H. 
Fremantle) is right when he says in the 
Contemporary Review: 


It is important that each generation should 
value aright the character and career of those who 
have endeavored to serve them, and especially of 
those who, in the assertion of truth and justice, 
have subjected themselves to misrepresentation 
and ill-treatment. The public memory is short, 
and few men have the qualities or the leisure to 
judge rightly of those who have passed away. 


He adds: “It therefore seems worth while 
to attempt to describe clearly the work of 
one like the subject of this article before it 
passes into oblivion.” The “subject of this 
article” is Charles Jean Marie Loyson, better 
known as Pére Hyacinthe, of whose English 
friends Dean Fremantle was one of the near- 
est and dearest. 

To the present generation Pére Hyacinthe 
is but a name. Yet scarcely fifty years ago 
the whole religious world, and that of Paris 
in particular, was aflame with the fervor and 
magnetic eloquence of his sermons, Notre 
Dame itself being too small to accommodate 
the thousands that desired to hear him. In 
1863 Loyson had made his profession as 
a monk of the Order of Barefooted Carmel- 
ites; in 1864, his gift as a preacher having 
meanwhile become recognized, he was the 
Lent preacher at Périgueux; and in the same 
year he was appointed by Archbishop Dar- 
boy to preach the Advent Conférences at 
Notre Dame. What followed is thus de- 
scribed by Dean Fremantle: 


This post, which had been rendered famous by 
the preaching of Lacordaire, was the highest to 
which a French priest. could aspire. Pére Hya- 
cinthe’s range of interest expanded as he saw some 
4000 men of all classes crowding to hear him; and 
Archbishop: Darboy stood by him from first to last. 
The Advent discourses soon began to be reported 
not only in the Parisian press, but abroad. It was 
impossible that such a preacher, with such an 
audience, should not travel beyond the recognized 
sphere of clerical oratory, and should confine his 
teaching to that which would be acceptable to the 
ordinary churchgoer. Subjects like ‘‘ Independent 
Morality,’ “The Family,” or ‘Civil Society in 
its Relations with Christianity’? gave occasion 
for controversy, and in 1869 some remarks on ‘‘ The 
Three Great Religions of the World ’’—Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and Judaism— which implied 
that others than Roman Catholics might be ac- 
ceptable to God, caused uneasiness at the Vatican. 
The Pére was invited to Rome to give explanations 
of his teaching. He succeeded, however, in quieting 
these fears. 


When the decree of the Council of the 
Vatican, declaring the dogma of the infalli- 

















PERE HYACINTHE AND HIS SON 


bility of the Pope, was promulgated, Hya- 
cinthe, who protested against it, resignéd 
his position in the Carmelite Order and his 
place as Advent preacher at Notre Dame. 


He had no means of support: his sympathizers 
were few, or mute. He went forth, literally, ‘not 
knowing whither he went.’”’ It was an act of cour- 
age, a protest in favor of truth, of which few ex- 
amples can be found in the history of the world. 


In 1872 Pére Hyacinthe married an Ameri- 
can lady, the widow of Capt. E. R. Meriman, 
who became his devoted helper in all of his 
future work. Dean Fremantle is at pains to 
show that this marriage was, as regards both 
the ecclesiastical and the civil ceremony, in 
strict conformity with the law and with the 
sanction of the church. 

The Dean gives an admirable summary of 
the convictions and teachings of the Pére 
and of the spheres of his activity, which may 
be quoted in brief as follows: 


1. The subjects of his Conférences embraced 
all the chief topics and events which attracted 
the attention of serious men. 

2. His nature was not one which was easily 
malleable: the same toughness of conviction which 
drove him to maintain his protest against the Vati- 
can decrees made it very difficult for him to join 
any other body of worshipers. He was a Catholic 
priest who maintained the position into which he 
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had been baptized and ordained: but he kept up 
good relations with all bodies of Christians. 

3. When, in 1897, an attempt was made, with 
the sanction of Leo XIII, to draw him back to 
Rome, the Decree of Infallibility remained as 
a barrier, and on this subject the Pére was in- 
flexible. 

4. In the Testament, written in his sixty-seventh 
year, he says: ‘‘I have never denied Catholicism, 
nor answered the anathemas of which I have been 
the object. I have hoped against hope, though 
the darkness seems to thicken, and I have to cry 
with the prophet, ‘Watchman, what of the night!’ 
We must hold fast to the Biblical origins of our 
religion: but their revelation is not the only 
one. . . . The Christians of the future will recon- 
cile the various elements of human life which seem 
now to be divided. 


Of Pére Hyacinthe’s personal appearance, 
the Dean says: 


He was rather below the average in stature, 
but seemed to grow as he spoke and to dominate 
his audience. His voice, his gesture, his articula- 
tion were consummate. . He possessed also 
that electric power which is ; the mark of the true 
orator. But that which gained his greatest power 
was his complete sincerity, which made Mr. Glad- 
stone . . . speak of him as the most loyal soul 
he had ever known. 


Born at Orléans March 10, 1827, he died 
at Paris February 9, 1912. The concourse 


at his grave was unprecedented, and included 
strict Roman Catholics, Greeks, Protestants, 
and believers in Mahomet. After cremation 
the remains were interred by the side of his 
wife in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. 

By request, Dean Fremantle appends to 
his article some letters received from Pére 
Hyacinthe by him, of which we give one on 
the death of Madame Loyson, and which 
translated reads: 


Paris, Rue du Bac, Feb. 3, 1910. 
My dear Friend: 

It is two months to-day since she passed from me, 
and my prostration physical and moral is almost 
the same. I did not expect such a blow; for until 
the end the doctors either deceived me or were 
themselves deceived. 

She died sweetly, without much suffering, and 
without fear. She was prepared by her life of 
devotion, and, if I may employ a much-abused 
word, I would say her life of holiness. . . . 

The years that remain to me, however short 
and sad they may be, must not be unworthy of 
her and of God, but valiant and fruitful. 

If you come to Paris, do not fail to enter my door, 
always open like my heart for you. In any case 
think of me before God. 

HyYAcINTHE Loyson. 


P. S. I have received a beautiful letter from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


WILKIE COLLINS: THE ROMANTICIST 
OF SCIENCE 


A HALF-CENTURY ago two of the most 
popular books in England were “The 
Woman in White” and “No Name.” The 
former was the book with which Wilkie Col- 
lins had leaped into sudden fame, which 
Thackeray admitted had kept him up all 
night, and which excited Edward Fitzgerald 
to the liveliest enthusiasm. Although “ Wil- 
kie Collins is not a name to conjure with to- 
day,” and “despite the general neglect and 
detraction of the novelist,” his writings ‘‘ have 
won the admiration of such fine judges as 
Dickens, Thackeray, Charles Reade, An- 
thony Trollope, Walter Besant, George Mere- 
dith, Swinburne, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and 
Mr. Watts-Dunton.” In the June Bookman 
(London) Mr. Arthur Compton-Rickett 
presents what he terms an “‘apologia for 
Collins,” which is a well-written and im- 
partial analysis of the works of “a writer 
of fiction greatly underrated at the present 
day.” 

William Wilkie Collins (to give him his full 
name) was born in London in 1824, where his 
father, William Collins, R.A., was a painter 


of genre. From 1841 to 1846 Wilkie was 
clerk to a London firm of tea merchants. 
Later he studied law, and was called to the 
bar in 1851. While in the London warehouse 
he wrote a somewhat ponderous historical 
romance, “‘Antonina; or the Fall of Rome.” 
In 1855 he met Dickens, with whom he be- 
came intimately associated. It was in All the 
Year Round, conducted by Dickens that 
“The Woman in White” first appeared; and 
to Household Words, also edited by Dickens, 
Collins contributed many tales including the 
“After Dark” series. In 1873-74 the novelist 
visited the United States and gave public 
readings from his own works. He died in 
London in 1889. 

“Mr. Compton-Rickett considers that “un- 
til the advent of Wilkie Collins we had no 
writer of any marked ability who, eschewing 
the ordinary stage properties of romantic 
sensationalism, attempted to achieve these 
particular effects in a setting of contempo- 
rary life and manners.” He thus describes 
how Collins came to “romanticize science” 
in ‘The Woman in White”: 
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This was the era of Spencer, Darwin, and Buckle, 
and of the critical, analytical spirit which so pro- 
foundly influenced Mid-Victorian literature; when 
in 1858 Spencer’s ‘‘Essays’’ rubbed shoulders with 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life’’; and when 
in 1861 there appeared the second volume of Buc- 
kle’s “‘Civilization”—and ‘‘Evan Harrington.” 
Meanwhile, in 1860, a story-teller in the other 
camp seems to have said to himself: ‘‘Science then 
is the magic password of the day: poetry is scien- 
tific; the character story is scientific; then I, 
standing for the story of incident, must make that 
scientific also—to keep up with the times. Very 
well, I will show them that you can get thrills, as 
well as analytical psychology, out of Science.” 
And so Wilkie Collins gave us ‘‘The Woman in 
White,” which a guileless public swallowed as a 
straightforward piece of sensational fiction but 
which was, from one point of view, a nice point in 
mental pathology placed in a brave romantic set- 
ting. Soon afterward he dressed up heredity in 
fantastic garb in ‘“‘Armadale’’; and, finally, put 
the finishing touch to his reputation by his famous 
mystery story, ‘“The Moonstone,” in which, after 
all, the entire tale hinges on the irregular action of 
a narcotic. It is Science, Science all the way. 


Discussing the distinctive characteristics 
of Collins, Mr. Compton-Rickett notes as the 
first his technical dexterity as a story-teller. 

















THE FATHER OF THE SENSATIONAL NOVEL 


(A cartoon of Wilkie Collins appearing in an old number of 
the London Vanity Fair) 

















WILKIE COLLINS IN HIS OLD AGE 


Collins was as careful about the clarity of his 
stories as was Tennyson of his poems. He would 
have no scene, no character, that tended to blur 
the general effect. No novelist was more fastidious 
about the logical presentment of his tales than he. 
Despite the intricacy of many of his plots, rarely 
indeed are there. any loose ends or superfluous 
characters. There are numerous byways, but all 
lead back into the high road again. The complexi- 
ties are legion, but they have the orderly disorder 
of an arabesque, not the confusion of a tangled 
skein. 


Another of Collins’s characteristics is his 
subtle sense of dramatic effect. He “excites us 
not by what he tells us, but by what he does 
not tell us.” The writer of the article in 
the Bookman goes on to say here: 


He creates an atmosphere of fateful drama, and 
then keeps us on the tip-toe of expectancy for the 
crisis which arrives, in most cases, quite late in 
the story—and occasionally, never at all. . . With 
the ordinary stock in trade of the sensational 
writer he will have little to do.’ Murder seldom 
looms in his stories; of fighting there is next to 
nothing; hair-breadth escapes interest him but 
slightly; and out-of-the-way occurrences are few 
and far between. . . Eschewing these things on 
the one hand, and the psychological interest of 
the character novel on the other, it is surely a sig- 
nal testimony to his power as a literary artist that 
he should hold us with such unmistakable enthral- 
ment. He is a master of dramatic innuendo; the 
Sterne of sensationalism. He can thrill you more 
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by the posting of a letter than most of his school 
can by a lurid murder. 


As a third characteristic Mr. Compton- 
Rickett cites the faculty for pictorial sugges- 
tion. With Collins, “scenic effects are no 
mere background, but an integral part of 
the story.” 


” 


Thus the supernatural element in ‘‘ Armadale 
revolves round a series of dream pictures; and even 
a sunset on the Norfolk Broads and the slanting 
rain of a passing storm are organic elements in the 
plot. The most dramatic scene in ‘No Name,” 
where the heroine, Magdalen, meditates suicide, is 
presented in pictorial form—and peculiarly vivid 
pictorial form. . . . Whatever the subject, rarely 
does Collins fail to paint his scene without the 
telling economy of the genuine artist. 


Having achieved a high reputation, “the 
strain of maintaining it proved too much for 
the author. Always somewhat of an invalid, 
his health became worse, and the effort to 
interest is at times only too obvious.” But, 


says his critic, ‘even were we to put aside all 
the later work and rest Collins’s reputation 
upon some half-dozen of his early books, 
there is sufficient here to entitle him to a 
distinguished place among the novelists of 
the age. Mr. Thomas Hardy wrote of 
him: 


He probably stands first, in England, as a con- 
structor of novels of complicated action, that de- 
pend for their interest on the incidents themselves 
and not on character. Yet while he was writing 
he was scandalously ridiculed by the same critical 
papers that twenty years afterward praised second 
rate imitations of his methods. 


Of the personality of the novelist, Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, who knew him very well, 
says: ‘‘He was the sweetest-tempered liter- 
ary man I have ever met; without a spark of 
envy in his nature, and modest to a degree.” 

Not the least tribute to Collins’s powers is 
to be found in the many imitations that his 
works have evoked. 


ENGLAND’S PRESENT POSITION IN INDIA 


[t is interesting to learn from the pen of an 
intelligent observer what he deems are the 
fundamental causes of the unrest, the dissat- 
isfaction with English rule prevailing in 
India. Heinrich Hackmann, pastor of a Ger- 
man congregation in London, who has trav- 
eled in that country and other sections of 
Asia and has written numerous works on sub- 
jects relating to the Orient, contributes an 
enlightening article to the Preussische Jahr- 
biicher on this subject, showing that the pres- 
ent temper is not a spasmodic phenomenon 
but the natural outcome of historic events. 
The great anti-British agitation, undoubt- 
edly fraught with danger, is not a recent de- 
velopment, says this writer, only a new phase 
of an old one. It is, in brief, a collision be- 
tween the claims of the intelligence of India 
possessing a Western culture, and the tradi- 
tional rights and pretensions of the rulers of 
the country. The roots of the collision may 
be traced to the time of Lord Bentwick and 
his reforms. The opportunity of European 
culture was eagerly seized by many natives, 
notably the Brahmans; naturally hoping 
that it would open the way to greater influ- 
ence and higher standards of living. This 
aspiration could be for a time moderately 
gratified, but it was impossible for this state 
of things to continue. The desire for im- 
provement, fed by hope, increased, as did the 


educational institutions. The pretentions to 
place and influence, as was but natural, grew 
apace. There was a surplus of trained, or 
half-trained, elements whose livelihood be- 
came very precarious. Thus, with time, there 
was formed a dangerously large intellectual 
proletariat where dissatisfaction was the 
predominant tone. In our journalistic era, 
this state of feeling soon found wide voice in 
the press. It is beyond doubt that the papers 
were a powerful factor in strengthening and 
disseminating the discontent, ee 

_ In reality the dissatisfaction was largely a 
social one. Persons raised by a superior edu- 
cation above their old station, found they 
were not admitted to one which they deemed 
adequate. 


This social resentment soon grew into a political 
one which attributed all the blame for this keenly 
felt discrimination to foreign rule, to the English 


administration. An open anti-British agitation ~ 


peculiarly blended with religious beliefs, set in. 
One must actually see the religious fervor and in- 
tensity of the Hindu to fully understand how he 
can steep absolutely everything with his religion, 
how his judgment is irresistibly guided by it. Fa- 
naticism is altogether inadequate to express this at- 
titude. Itisanecstasy infused with the highest 
poetry, which can scarce be withstood. When we 
consider that the leaders of the movement were 
mostly Brahmans, the superior religious caste, best 
suited by religious fire and by cuiture to rouse the 
glow of faith and of patriotism, a hatred of foreign 
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rule, it is not to be wondered at that many, even 
eminent minds, were drawn into the agitation. 
The evil was noticeable as far back as 1877 and 
grew tremendously strong already in the go’s. 
The murder of two English officials by a Brahman 
in ’97 marked the climax, and, for a time, the turn- 
ing-point as well. But with the advent of this cen- 
tury, the agitators have resumed their old course, 
but even more decisively and passionately. 


The great watchwords of the party are 
“Swaraj” and “ Swadeshi,” the former denot- 
ing self-government, the latter, industrial in- 
dependence. We see thus that the political 
and economical elements are closely blended in 
the ideal of the anti-British union. The con- 
ception of the practical ends to be achieved 
varies, of course, with the different reformers, 
the more moderate elements desiring com- 
plete equality with the English in government 
control; others, that the country be adminis- 
tered by natives alone but should maintain a 
certain friendly connection with England; 
while some aspire to complete independence. 
It appears, moreover, that under the device 
of the Swaraj, republican and even anarchistic 
tendencies have crept in. 
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There have been too violent agitations against 
Indian princes pronouncedly favorable to the Eng- 
lish. Swadashi, the other watchword, is also vari- 
ously conceived. The wildest interpretation is the 
support of domestic production within perfectly 
legitimate limits and a quiet rejection of English 
and other foreign wares, as far as possible. But 




















BIPIN CHANDRA PAL, ONE OF THE MOST EMINENT 
NATIVE ADVOCATES OF NATIONALISM IN INDIA 


many hold that little can be accomplished by 

such peaceful means, that law and force must be 
brought to bear against foreign mercan- 
tile and industrial influence. 


The writer cites the views of an in- 
telligent native, an official at the 
court of a Raja, whom he met. The 
crucial point in the Indian problem, 
he thought, lay in the fact that Eng- 
land had given so many natives a 
higher intellectual culture without 
imbuing them with a sufficient moral 
light and strength to guide the facul- 
ties of the mind. Another native, an 
engineer who had laid out streets for 
the Durbar, with whom the writer 
conversed, spoke in a somewhat differ- 
ent tone. What particularly stirred 
him to “unrest” was the economic 
situation. No matter how perfectly 
trained an Indian may be, he com- 
plained bitterly, his advancement is 
made difficult. All decisions rested 
with superior English officials, and 
they regulated their choice purely 











TYPES OF BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS 
From the Kashmir Giant, 7 ft. 9 in. high, to the Patiala 
Midget of 2 ft. 4 in. 


by favor, personal relation, and inter- 
cession. Nationalism was an inevit- 
able result of conditions such as these. 
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That the present movement will spread is a 
thing to be expected, for it is of an elemental 
nature. 


It is the natural elasticity of a nation waking up 
and impregnated with Western ideas. No wonder 
that the Young-Indians are looking so intently at 
Japan and China; the course of events is essen- 
tially similar in the three countries. What the 
further development of the movement will be no 
one can foresee. The thing to do is to realize 
clearly the essential factors in the progress of 
events, to check, correct, soften them. Another 
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important element is the retention of Mohamme- 
dan adhesion. Thus far—a very favorable circum- 
stance for England—they have not only totally 
abstained from the agitation but have been perse- 
cuted by the Indians, which has bound them very 
closely with the English. At any rate, the posses- 
sion of the Indian Empire imposes upon England 
to-day one of the gravest problems that a coloniz- 
ing people has ever been called upon to solve. Eng- 
land’s task in India at the outset was to acquire 
and to rule; then it had to educate; now it has to 
find its proper’relation to a foreign population of 
many millions which is gradually attaining its ma- 
jority or is anxious to do so. 


EMILE VERHAEREN, THE BELGIAN POET, PEER 
OF MAETERLINCK 


VERY brilliant luminary has but lately 

swum into the ken of those critics who 
from. their lonely watchtowers in the skies 
scan the literary firmament of Europe. 
Though so newly discovered by the outside 
world, however, the Belgian poet Emile 
Verhaeren is accounted by his countrymen 
a star of the first magnitude and the peer of 
Maeterlinck. 
' Like Maeterlinck, Verhaeren writes en- 
tirely in French, though the rich landscapes 
of Flanders and its history have provided 
him with sources of inspiration. Like Maeter- 
linck, again, he has chosen the drama as a 
yehicle of expression. But though some of 
his most notable work has been cast in this 
form, his highest genius is said to be lyrical. 
It is for this reason, according to the emi- 
nent Danish critic George Brandes, and 
the consequent difficulty of translation, that 
Verhaeren’s fame has remained entirely con- 
fined within the bounds of his own country, 
while his contemporary, Maeterlinck, has 
long been one of the great world-figures 
in the domain of letters. Possibly, too, in 
the opinion of the critics, the somberness 
of his outlook, his native trend toward 
the tragic and the terrible may have some- 
thing to do with this. At any rate he is 
thus far practically unknown outside of 
Belgium and France, and it is believed that 
the present article is the first effort to present 
to English readers an adequate idea of the 
scope of the poet’s genius and the range of his 
thought. Unfortunately none of his work 
has as yet been done into English, but doubt- 
less those of our readers who are familiar 
with the French will find themselves re- 
warded by a perusal of the author in the 
original. An interesting analysis of Ver- 


haeren’s work by Brandes appears as the 
leading article in La Grande Revue (Paris) 
of May to. 


Born in 1855, we read, in the village of Saint 
Amand near Antwerp Verhaeren passed the years 
of his infancy in the country in the midst of the 
fertile Flemish plains which have inspired him 
with that love of nature which seems to domi- 
nate his poetic inspiration. His first collection of 
poems, ‘‘ Les Flamandes ’’ (The Flemish), paints a 
rich and joyous Flanders, if a trifle heavy, with 
its farms, its fairs, its inns. His women have that 
robust exuberance with which they are endowed by 
Rubens and Jordaens. In contrast to this he 
describes in the volume called ‘‘ Les Moins’’ (The 
Monks), Flandérs the pious-land of the Holy 
Virgin who is venerated in holy song by the apostles 
of renunciation, of the life of the cell, of the dreams 
of the cloister—of that Flanders which Memling 
has perpetuated in his work. 

In later poems he opens a vaster domain to the 
visions of his imagination. More and more he 
tends toward the tragic, his dream of happiness 
seems vanished and the visions that rise before 
him are such as chill the soul with terror. In one 
of the collections of poems ‘‘ Les Apparus dans mes 
Chemins ’’ (The Phantoms Along My Paths), we 
behold vast desolate plains peopled successively 
by terrible figures: there is the Horizon, smitten 
with fears of itself fleeing ever into the distance; 
there is the Phantom of Fatigue dragging dead 
centuries behind her and cursing her fate; there is 
Knowledge, whose piercing eye seeks ever and 
seeks in vain; there is the Phantom of Nothing 
and that of Corruption, proclaiming with ironic 
smile that all things shall rot away until the 
moment when St. George, nimbused with gold, 
vested in gleaming cuirass, leaps on his foaming 
charger from the Bow of Promise and purges 
space from these horrible apparitions. 

In another volume of poems of purely sym- 
bolistic tendency, ‘‘Les Villages Illusoires,’’ he 
sketches amid tempest, rain and snow the sil- 
houettes he saw as a child in Flanders and his 
fantasy transforms them into phantasmagoric 
figures of splendid sweep. We behold the ferry- 
man battling with the storm to reach the shore 
where some one waits and calls. But the current 
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is swift—an oar snaps and the rudder breaks, 
the second oar gives way and the voice still calls. 
At the cemetery the newly closed graves begin to 
yawn, rows of white coffins appear, the white 
coffins of his memories and his sufferings. He is 
led along rows of red coffins within which are 
sealed his heroic courage, his abasement, his crimes 
of yesterday. 

By the light of the moon, fishermen cast into the 
flood their black nets and draw them in freighted 
only with their miseries, their maladies and the 
shattered fragments of their shipwrecked hopes 
and desires. 


It is interesting to learn that while Ver- 
haeren’s first poems were written with the 
severe regularity of the old French poetry, 
the poet has increasingly freed himself of 
the yoke by making frequent use of assonance 
in place of rhyme and employing rhyme 
that satisfies the ear without regard to or- 
thography. To the lover of free-gaited Eng- 
lish verse this can but seem an improve- 
ment and the poet thus gains extraordinarily 
harmonious effects with a virile and powerful 
sonorousness. His dramatic works are written 
in this sort of verse alternating with rhyth- 
mical prose dialogue. His two most cele- 
brated dramas are “ La Cléitre”’ (The Cloister) 
and “Les Aubes”’ (Daybreak), the latter said 
to be his greatest achievement. In the 
former he renews his minute study of the 
monastic life, but from an utterly different 
point of view. 


Strong, even violent, passion has found ex- 
pression in his work; the most diverse types of 
monks are drawn with a sureness and firmness 
of touch of the highest order. The subject itself 
has something of grandeur. We encounter at 
first in the cloister only the multiple ambitions, 
the piety, the mutual hostilities and jealousies 
of the monks. We see the wise old prior prefer 
and designate as his successor a man of noble 
birth, the former duke Don Balthasar, who is 
opposed to brother Thomas (who also hopes to 
succeed to the priorate) but is adored by the 
young monk Dom Marc, whose goodness is as 
evangelic as that of the monks in the pictures 
of Fiesole. Little by little we learn that Balthasar 
is the assassin of his own father, slain not in 
revenge for some grave wrong, but because he 
dared to rebuke the dissolute manners of his son. 
But the prior finds his repentance all the more 
beautiful because of the blackness of the crime, 
and still judges him worthy to assume the chair. 
Even when the impression of horror created by 
the crime increases to a fatal degree when it is 
learned that the murderer cold-bloodedly per- 
mitted the execution of an innocent vagabond 
for his crime, the prior does not yield. But the 
soul of Balthasar himself at last is troubled; 
on a day when the church is filled with the faithful, 
he cries his crime aloud to the multitude. In 
vain the monks try to restrain him; his wild 
confession at an end, the prior condemns him and 
casts him from the community with that passionate 
violence demanded by the honor of the church— 

















EMILE VERHAEREN, THE BELGIAN POET 


the church which knows not clemency nor pity. 
Only Dom Mare still prays for the errant soul 
about to die. 


Two propaganda peculiarly dear to Ver- 
haeren’s heart are the cult of country. life 
with its corollary of the maleficent influence 
exerted by the cities upon the rustic hordes 
drawn into their purlieus by a fatal lure 
to their undoing, and the advocacy of uni- 
versal peace. Somewhat inconsistent with 
the former is the fact that the poet himself 
long ago deserted the peaceful rural sur- 
roundings of his early home for Brussels and 
has for several years lived in Paris. Both 
these theses are developed in a dramatic 
trilogy whose last phase “Les Aubes” has 
already been referred to as his most important 
work. The action takes place during a siege 
of the city of Oppidomague. The hero is 
a great, popular tribune, Jacques Heremien. 


Within the city the proletariat is gathered upon 
the heights of the cemetery and has begun to 
display a menacing attitude to a government of 
patricians which has driven the populace to 
extremes by the egotism and cruelty with which 
they have been exploited. Heremien is the popular 
hero, the man of the future, who in his writings, 
already read in foreign lands, has exalted the 
rights of the oppressed and stigmatized the 
abominations of war; he has disciples even in 
the bosom of the hostile army. We see the gov- 
ernment making vain efforts to win him over, 
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then to deceive him, and finally to make use of 
his ascendancy over the people, by making rich 
_ promises to him if he will turn aside the gathering 
danger. We see him surrounded by confidence, 
‘and not the less by jealousy and hate, reach the 
apogee of his power and first secure peace within 
the capital and finally by a bold stroke of genius 
force the enemy to proffer a cessation of hostilities. 
One of the chief men of the hostile force who has 
read the works of Heremien and looks on himself 
as his disciple, comes to conclude a pact of peace. 

Thus the ideal of a truly democratic government 
as well as that of a universal peace seem to be 
definitely realized when the great tribune falls 
struck by the bullets of soldiers who have re- 
mained faithful to the former government. He 
dies, but his wife, bearing his young son in her arms 
presents him to the acclamations of the throng, 
already prepared to behold in him the dawn of a 
coming day. 


In the remainder of a striking appreciation 
of the Belgian’s work Brandes discusses the 
character of the tribune and its possible 
prototypes in history and the technical means 
by which the effect of sublimity of character 
is produced upon the mind of the spectator. 
The later problem is one with which poets 
are constantly confronted. It is solved here 
partly by the attitude of respect, enthusiasm, 
and devotion exhibited for the personality 
of the hero by his entourage, and on the other 
hand by the jealousy, hatred, and incrimina- 
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tions of which he is the object; and finally, and 
this is the principal thing, by his own acts 
and words. He makes use of virile and 
enthusiastic language the effect of which we 
soon witness upon those about him. 

Brandes continues his analysis thus: 


We feel in this drama that Verhaeren is fighting 
not less for liberty in the domain of the arts than 
for an ideal of political liberty. In 1892 he worked 
at Brussels with Eckhoud and Vandevelde to 
complete La Maison du Peuple, founding there an 
art section and working with zeal for the education 
of the masses. For him, as for so many of our 
contemporaries, the great man will be he who shall 
realize the idea of Peace. The difficulty of 
utilizing the hero of the pacifist idea dramatically 
assuredly comes from the difficulty of individuali- 
zing this idea. A single man of our epoch has 
shown genius of a new spirit in this regard: 
the Pole, Jan Bloch, who has endeavored to 
combat war from a purely economic point of 
view, but his distinguishing qualities are scarce 
suitable to characterize a tribune of the people 
or a hero of tragedy. However, it was in the 
construction of the personality of this tribune 
that Verhaeren was forced to seek for innovation 
and triumph. But as he is above all and to the 
depths of his soul lyrical, he has confronted this 
task less scrupulously than was needful. Though 
“Les Aubes” (Daybreak) is certainly one of the 
most remarkable dramatic works of our times, it just 
failed in being that Word of: Deliverance which 
constitutes a chef d’eurre. 


THE PEON AND THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN MEXICO 


M EXICO, though a neighbor of the United 
States, is a country concerning which 
the grossest ignorance exists among many of 
us—that is, so far as the people and the polit- 
ical situation are concerned. Mexicans may 
be roughly divided into three classes: the 
peon, the haciendado, and the caballero; and 
these are “in a fixed and fairly constant 
ratio of about eleven thousand to one hundred 
to one.” The peon is omnipresent. He “be- 
longs to the eleven thousand, who throng the 
streets and public places, the lowest type, 
the most ignorant type.” The trader and 
the professional man are “mainly urban and 
peaceful and represent less than ten per cent. 
of the total population.” In Mexico, as in 
any town in the United States, culture and 
refinement shun publicity. “To gain a 
knowledge of thiscultured type one must have 
credentials, for the cultured Mexican is far 
more punctilious than are we.” Consequently, 
says Mr. Frank L. Nason in the Yale Review, 
“the dominant impression of the Pullman 


tourist is that the peons of the city represent 
Mexico—and all of Mexico.” To the tourist 


’ 


the typical Mexican is a ‘‘greaser,’’ a universal 
epithet as generally true as is the European’s 
‘“‘Amurrican,” gained from observations of gaudy, 
vociferous tourists. . . . Our tourist’s impressions 
have been gathered during a trolley trip to Juarez 
from El Paso, where the through trains—four 
daily—halt a few hours to change engines and 
crews. He has spent two hours in Juarez—a border 
city—and for hours and hours, from his seat in the 
Pullman, he has looked over the Rio Grande into 
Mexico. 


For himself, Mr. Nason tells us that in 


the course of professional work he has 


broken bread—or tortillas, to be exact—with peons 
from the Rio Grande to Guatemala and from the 
Pacific to the Gulf; has smoked cigarettes with 
haciendados and their wives around the family 
table; has shaken hands, and traded broken Span- 
ish and “gringo”’ manners,. with Mexican cabal- 
leros or grandees speaking the purest Castilian. 


From information thus gathered at first 
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hand Mr. Nason, in an account of “Political 
Mexico To-day,” depicts the three classes of 
the Mexican people as they really are. Tak- 
ing the peon, first, Mr. Nason says: 


Usually he is docile, industrious, and submissive 
to authority, even to the ‘gringo,’ when not 
prompted otherwise by ¢equila [the equivalent of 
cheap whiskey]. Even when not moved by tequila 
he is a patriot. . . . The peon’s idea of patriotism 
is so developed as to place him easily on a plane 
with the majority of patriots of this or any other 
country. . . . To a peon with a thatched shelter 
or a hollowed cave, an adobe striped with yellow 
and blue paint is wealth, a many-colored manto 
and a huge sombrero with silver braid is luxury. 
This is as far as his vision reaches. . . . To see 
peons laboring like ants, one pulling this way, the 
other pulling that, on the same object, is to gain 
a fair idea of their conception of team-work, of 
coéperation for a common end. If in a general 
uprising one peon is able to get his silver-braided 
sombrero, why should he risk his life for a brother 
whom he does not know and of whom he can form 
no conception? 


The peon has not dreamed of national 
unity and he cannot be blamed for his limited 
vision of patriotism. As for the one hundred 
and the one, the Pullman tourist can tell you 
all about them; that they are cruel, blood- 
thirsty, and treacherous; that their popular 
amusement is bullfighting, to which they 
take their wives and daughters; and that 
their occupation, outside of bullfighting, is 
the spoliation of women. While not disagree- 
ing with this general view, so far as it goes, 
the Yale Review writer reminds his American 
readers that they need not see the disgusting 
sights of Spanish cruelty, and, further, that 
they had better forget the thousands and 
thousands of “‘tinted”’ blacks (in whom not a 
drop of white blood is legitimate) in their 
own country, the divorce courts, and the 
hopeless crusade against the social evil, be- 
fore they harshly judge the Mexican caballero. 
Mr. Nason, after describing the courteous 
reception of a casual visitor at a hacienda, 
recites the following confession by the host: 


“Yes, sefior, my heart bleeds for my country. 
I am growing old and will soon be at rest. I do 
not regret it. Life issad. It is sadder to look upon 
an advancing storm than upon one that is past. 
With the storm past, one can look upon its havoc 
and plan for rehabilitation, but the storm that is 
coming fills us with uncertain terrors of apprehen- 
sion. I read of your great country, sefior; your 
great storms have passed .and you are building 
stronger and better than before. But with us— 
you have eyes, sefior, and you can see. Our peons 
—they are our threatening storm. We are few, 
they are many. . . . When these people begin to 
read and think, when teachers come from your 
country to tell them that they are free men [The 


peon is a free citizen of the Mexican republic. The 
Constitution says so], and say ‘Why toil for your 
masters?’—what will become of Mexico? They 
are eleven millions to our four millions, and even 
we are not united to a common end. What shall 
we do when this happens? Will God give us 
strength to hold out until with knowledge they 
gain wisdom?”’ 


And there are many like this man in Mexico 
to-day. In the United States he would be 
a farmer; in Mexico he is feudal lord over 
a thousand peons, and he is racking his ad- 
dled brains over his duty to his people and 
the future of his country. Then the one in 
the eleven thousand, he “sees visions and 
dreams dreams of the beauty of universal 
liberty, of the common lot and brotherhood 
of man.”” Then 


the peon is harangued and the silver-braided som- 
brero is deftly sparkled in his eyes to arouse his 
patriotism to the fighting-point. From beacon 
hill to hill the shiny symbol is flashed, and .the 
peon goes forth to claim his own. Bands of pa- 
triots are organized—Vaquistas, Zapistas, Reyes- 
tas, and others, patriots all, fight for their beloved 
country by waylaying travelers, plundering lonely 
haciendas, and sacking isolated pueblos. For years 
and years this was the history of Mexico: repub- 
lic, empire, dictator, altruist; rapid, bewildering 
changes; no stability, no common _ persistent 
purpose; only the tinseled glory of a day—all 
these winding in and out through the passing 
years, alike in this, that all followed a trail of blood 
and pillage. One man—Diaz—in all these years 
had the eye to see clearly and the strength and 
tenacity to compel his vision: ‘Order is the neces- 
sary precursor of all law. . . . Compel order, then 
establish law.” 


This is the situation in Mexico to-day. 
There are always the 11,000,000 ready to 
listen to the arraignment of the man in power, 
to be persuaded that the man who seeks 
power is their real friend. ‘They can fight, 
and they will, for one Jortilla, one silver- 
braided sombrero, and an adobe with blue 
and yellow paint. And there is another 
revolution!” Besides, the 4,000,000 com- 
prising the upper classes are not a unit. If 
they were, they could control the 11,000,000. 
And the situation is complicated by the fact 
that there are in Mexico over 100,000 Euro- 
peans and Americans, of whom not one is a 
citizen of the republic. These do not conceal 
their opinions of their own superiority as 
compared with “‘greasers.’’ Hence the slogan 
““Mexico for the Mexicans” is coming to be 
prominent. Nature has provided Mexico 
with every element that the highest type of 
civilization needs. Its only lack is a stable 
government. Can this, asks Mr. Nason, 
be obtained except through another Diaz? 
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FRANCE’S ALARMING POPULATION PROBLEM 


R some time past French economists 
and statesmen have been greatly worried 
over their population question, a question 
which year by year becomes a more serious 
one. It may now be said to have reached 
the acute stage. Indeed one of the leading 
publicists of France, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
writes in his own journal, L’Economiste 
Francais, a stirring article on the subject 
under the caption “On the Necessity of an 
Energetic and Methodical Social Action to 
arrest the Decline of the Birth-rate and to 
prevent the Depopulation or the Denation- 
alization of France.” This eminent writer 
has frequently during the past quarter- 
century called the attention of the French 
Government to the absolute necessity of 
doing something to avert a calamity which, 
if present conditions are continued, must 
prove inevitable. And, as he says in his 
present article, “there is still time to-day; 
but it will be too late a dozen years hence.” 
How urgent the necessity of action is, will 
be seen from the subjoined table of births and 
deaths in France during the past fifty years. 
It should be mentioned that the average 
annual number of marriages during this 
period has remained practically about the 
same, having ranged from 305,000 in 1861 
to 282,000 in 1881, and rising to 303,000 in 
rgor and further to 307,700 in 1911. 


Yéars Births Deaths Births over Deaths 

j Deaths over Births 
I ot 1,005,000 866,000 138,000 ....... 
1866 1,006,000 884,000 121,000 _....... 
1876 966,000 834,000 132,000 ....... 
1881 937,000 828,000 108,000 ....... 
1886 913,000 860,000 S2OR8 | kksades 
1891 866,000 877,000 ......... 11,000 
1896 866,000 772,000 QROOD oicacs 
1900 827,000: 853,000 _ ........ 26,000 
I9OI 857,000 784,000 vel. 0 Ct i hore 
1902 845,000 761,000 1S (| ll 
1903 826,000 753,000 TA9IOO | haswnte 
1904 818,000 761,000 SUROOO gakv ae 
1905 807,000 770,000 ByAOO aaa 
1906 806,000 780,000 i 
1907 773,000 793,000 ........ 20,000 
1908 791,000 745,000 AGO00' | akansnie 
1909 769,000 756,000 TAO 7 eek ack 
1910 774,300 703,000 ZISBOO: jes ow. 
IQII 742,900 FIDIQOO ook ican 34,800 


Analysis of the figures in this table im- 
presses one, says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, with 
four facts. In the first place, the number of 
marriages (as stated above) not having 
diminished, the trouble is not there. Sec- 
ondly, the number of births which in 1861 
had stood at over cne million and in 1881 at 
937,000, had fallen in torr to 742,100, so 


that the marriages must have become more 
and more infertile. In the third place, the 
number of deaths has decreased, but much 
less than the births. The fourth and most 
important fact demonstrated by the table is 
that whereas from 1861 to 1886 there was a 
constant excess of births over deaths, from 
the latter year such excess was frequently 
replaced by an excess of deaths over births, 
amounting in 1911 to 34,800. In denouncing 
the cause of the present state of things, 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu is careful to place the re- 
sponsibility where it properly belongs. He 
writes: 


The cause of the continual decline in the birth- 
rate in France is well known: it is a moral, or 
rather an immoral, cause—the determination to 
limit the family to the minimum. It is not, as 
was formerly the case, family ambition, the fear 
of division or dispersion of the family wealth, that 
engenders this determination; it is pure egoism on 
the part of married persons, the fear not only of 
the expense, but also of the ennui which the rearing 
and the education of children entail. . . . It is no 
exaggeration to state that of ten ménages there 
will be at least ‘one, if not two, where there is 
no desire to have any children whatever; that one- 
half of the others are contented with one child 
(of whichever sex); and that the remainder con- 
sider two children to be the maximum that they 
desire or will accept. With a decline in the num- 
ber of births from 1,000,000 in 1861 to 742,100 
in I9II, it is easy to foretell the fate that is in 
store for us within a very few years, if some ener- 
getic action be not taken to avert it. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu calls attention to what 
he terms “a-serious social hygiene” and 
which has a most important bearing upon 
the subject under discussion. He says in 
substance: 


The physicians in our hospitals tell us that they 
estimate the number of abortions in France at 
100,000 annually. If we reduce this figure by 
one-half, the remaining number would have a very 
appreciable effect on the birth-rate. . . . Abortion 
is allowed to go unpunished in France. Stupid 
and contemptible juries constantly acquit cases 
brought before them. The newspapers are full of 
advertisements of midwives, which tend to foster 
the practice; and nothing is done in the matter. 
Even the shameful traffic in various objects in- 
tended to hinder conception profits by the toler- 
ance of the law or the police. Social hygiene 
should be extended to education, our French 
régime being lamentable. 


An ingenious plan for increasing the 
number of births in France is put forward 
by M. Leroy-Beaulieu. First, it should be 
generally recognized that a normal family 
must include at least three children. 
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On the other hand, the country has two means being payable within one month of the birth and 
at its disposal by which the decline of the birth-rate the second half one month later. 
may be arrested. (1) To reserve the holding of 


7 Gg all public offices or functions to fathers or mothers 


) If energetic and methodical efforts of 
having at least three children. (2) To grant a 


some kind are not soon made, France will 


a 











id bount i i 
: y or premium (without regard to the finan- : Ri é 
a cial status of the parents) of 500 francs for each end in one of two calamities—depopulation 
if third child and for every subsequent one, one-half or denationalization. 

F | 

Y THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE GERMAN 

i ELECTIONS 

i HE most striking feature of the German ideal of the first power—Equality! Economic 
elections held last January was the Equality, Paradise on earth, here is the aim of the 
a i action presented to a multitude materialized, or 


remarkable increase in the number of votes 
obtained by the Socialists. In 1907 their 
gain over the preceding election was about a 
quarter of a million votes, whereas in 1912 
their gain exceeded a million. Writing in the 
Revue Générale on the psychology of the 
elections, Dr. Missiaen, O.M.C., remarks 
that this means that four and a quarter mil- 
lions of citizens showed their discontent at 
the polls—a fact that is not surprising, seeing 
the soil was so well prepared and that never 
has Socialism been so favorably situated for 
a successful propaganda. In treating of the 
various factors in the elections, this writer 
deals first with the economic factor and quotes 
the opinion of Karl Kautsky to the effect that 


there is no doubt that the prime motive force that 
influenced the popular conscience was the increase 
in the cost of living. What a fertile soil for the 
propaganda! What facile means for exciting the 
passions of the masses! Add the protective 
rights of agriculture, and we have the economic 
base for electoral exploitation. 


The increased cost of living was the more 
readily brought into prominence since “ neces- 
sities increase more rapidly than income; and 
it is here that the Socialist idea becomes 
intensely active in uniting equality of neces- 
sities with equality of revenue.”’ 

In discussing the psychological factor in 
the elections Dr. Missiaen distinguishes two 
elements: party and the masses. Concerning 
these he says: 


As a party, Socialism represents the aspirations 
of the masses, or at least undertakes the mission 
of expressing them in the most adequate manner. 
Now the success of a party depends upon the 
fidelity with which it interprets the popular mind 
and labors to realize its aspirations. What does 
the Socialist party represent? What aspirations 
does it express? Speak to its members or adher- 
ents, and you will struck with the vigor with 
which material needs come to the front. To 
propagate and to agitate these, Socialism has an 


at least destitute of any idea of the higher, ultra- 
terrestrial life. Here is found the great attractive 
force of the party. Here is to be found the in- 
tensity as well as the fidelity with which the ad- 
herents of the party follow the orders of their 
chiefs and sacrifice themselves to the organization 
and its propaganda. And the two great agents 
which serve to foster the popular aspirations to 
the profit of Socialism are the syndicate and the 
press. . . . To cause the people to be enthusiastic 
over an ideal—here is the road to success for any 
party; and Socialism succeeds in this admirably. 
It is not the work of a day, but the result of con- 
tinuous effort. 


Other factors which Dr. Missiaen notes are 
the political, side by side with the social, and, 
in particular, the syndical factor. It is no 
secret that the German elections have once 
more confirmed the importance of labor 
organization. Where any party has at its 
disposal organized forces of workingmen its 
victory is assured. This was the case with 
the Socialist party. In connection with the 
syndical factor must be mentioned that of 
social education. 


This, too, organizes, disciplines the troops; it 
gives them a spirit of solidarity with the hope of 
a common ideal to be realized. . . . One may say 
from this point of view that Socialism has an ad- 
mirable discipline which now the Christian syndi- 
cates tend to equal. Thus the strike in the basin 
of the Ruhr, in spite of critics, agitations, and 
terrorization, has proved that the Christians were 
an enemy organized and disciplined of which it 
was necessary to take account. 


In struggles for the right it is necessary to 
bring to bear the power of organization. 
Thus on the Christian side as on the social 
side the German elections have been the 
triumph of the action of organized labor and 
the expression of a strong democratic move- 
ment which cannot be disregarded. 

The elections have revealed, moreover, a 
more profound if less hidden factor—the 
religious factor. One may say that the suc- 
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cess of Socialism in the communion of ideas 
with the Progressist party and the Free- 
masons, manifests itself as a great anticlerical 
game in which the leaders play the principal 
réle. Anticlericalism, says Dr. Missiaen, 
seems to be on the increase in all the countries 
of Europe. This is not a reason for laying 


down one’s arms. On the contrary. We 
have lived in times formerly as sad as those 
of the present epoch. .And one may say that, 
in spite of the general opposition to Catholi- 
cism, there has never been a period better 
adapted than the present to show the vigor- 
ous power of the Church. 


HELPING THE BACKWARD AMONG THE 
NATIONS 


NYTHING that Dr. Theodore Marburg 
has to say on agencies for the promotion 
of peace is entitled to careful consideration. 
Besides being the author of several works 
relating to the peace movement, he is presi- 
dent of the Maryland Peace Society and 
secretary of the American Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, 
and at the Third American Peace Congress 
held last year in Baltimore, he was chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. Dr. Mar- 
burg has been devoting himself to the attempt 
to solve the problem how best to help the 
“little fellows,” the weak and the backward, 
among the nations; and he suggests (in the 
Independent) a scheme which seems to pos- 
sess the essential characteristic of feasibility. 
Premising that the insecurity of life and 
property in backward countries is an ever- 
present menace to the peace of the world, 
leading to intervention by foreign powers 
and to actual war, he remarks that “the prob- 
lem before us is to find some means of sowing 
the seeds of progress and civilization through- 
out the world without the sacrifice of life 
and the injustice which war involves.” 


Unless we can do this, wars must and will go on. 
While civilization itself is external, races differ 
in their capacity to carry it forward. The domi- 
nant interest of the world is, therefore, the spread 
of the right blood, carrying with it primarily two 
things: the continued success and accelerated 
pace of man’s struggle with nature (supplanting 
man’s struggle with man), and the establishment 
of liberal practices which make, above all, for 
justice among men. 


Dr. Marburg suggests that 


such a means probably offers itself in the joint 
action of all the enlightened powers of the world, 
big and little, to secure equal rights and political 
liberty, and, as an incident thereto, security of 
life and property for the European races in back- 
ward lands. The most practical instrumentality 
may prove to be a commission appointed jointly 
by the chancelleries of such powers. 


A federal government of the world, like 
the federated States of the United States, 
of Germany, or of Switzerland, is not, of 
course, practicable at the present time. Dr. 
Marburg’s project contemplates action with 
regard to the backward powers only. 


Respect of personal and property right and more 
even justice can alone free the backward countries 
from internal disturbance, wars, and the danger 
of subjugation. Was it not principally the fact 
that the Englishmen in Johannesburg had been 
inequitably taxed and at the same time denied rep- 
resentation at Pretoria that brought on the South 
African war? The present insecurity of life and 
property in Mexico in connection with the hundreds 
of millions of dollars which foreigners have in- 
vested there may force the United States, at the 
demand of foreign powers, if not of its own people, 
eventually to intervene and put an end to present 
conditions, 


The new institution would serve the ends 
heretofore largely promoted by force and by 
war, namely the spread of enterprising and 
justice-loving races. Where 


would California be to-day if its development had 
been left to the Indian and to the Mexican? At 
home and in America the English evolved princi- 
ples of government which have influenced the 
whole civilized world. To-day, every government 
of Europe and several governments of Asia, in 
theory if not in practice, are modeled more or less 
on the lines of either the English or American 
Government. 


Political equality would, however, have to 
be limited to the Asiatic or European races, 
as the case may be, in their respective lands. 
It cannot be extended to the one race in the 
home of the other race. This view is not 
based upon any prejudice against Asiatics, 
but rather upon experience which shows that 
the two races do not mingle successfully. If 
admitted freely to the same countries, con- 
flict is inevitable and frequent. 

The proposed commission of the chancel- 
leries of the world, to be successful, must in- 
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clude “all the powers where there are just 
laws administered with a fair approximation 
to justice.” 


It would include little powers who have no formi- 
dable armaments, powers like Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and Greece. 
In this hemisphere certainly Argentina and Chile, 
to go no further, should be included. 


In Dr. Marburg’s opinion, the effect of 
such an institution would be twofold: (1) 
It would impose justice upon backward 
countries from outside. (2) If equal rights 
were secured to them, the enlightened and 
progressive races migrating to such countries 
should themselves be able to obtain laws and 
institutions making for security and justice. 

Some backward countries are of course 
unable to maintain law and order. In such 
cases actual intervention would have to take 
place. 


And if the powers were called upon frequently 
to intervene they would be justified, after the ex- 
ercise of the proper patience, in decreeing the sus- 
pension of the national life of such a country, which 
would then be administered by them jointly or 
placed under the temporary or permanent juris- 
diction, as the case might be, of a single power. 


Coming to the two Americas, ‘the Monroe 


Doctrine would indicate the use of the United 
States as the sole agent of the powers in cases 
of intervention. Now our responsibilities 
under the Monroe Doctrine are already great, 
and as time goes on will doubtless increase.” 
Such a plan as that proposed would 


enable the United States to shift some of the re- 
sponsibilities which it at present has under the 
Monroe Doctrine to certain other of the American 
republics in the neighborhood of the disturbed 
conditions. For example, Argentina can muster 
700,000 men who have seen at least two years’ 
service with the colors, and have been said by the 
German Emperor to constitute one of the best 
of modern armies. It is likewise building an ef- 
fective fleet. So far as concerns that neighborhood, 
why may not the responsibility to European powers 
which the Monroe Doctrine imposes on the United 
States be delegated to Argentina? The United 
States would retain the hegemony of the American 
continent and at the same time designate another 
power to act for it here and there, such interven- 
tion, it will be remembered, being at the mandate 
and at the joint expense of the civilized world. 


Dr. Marburg elaborates his proposal with 
many substantial arguments and illustrations 
which cannot be reproduced here; but his 
presentation of it leaves no doubt in the 
mind of his readers that he is convinced 
of the beneficent results that would follow 
its adoption. 


THE EFFECT OF VOTES ON WOMEN 
IN FINLAND 


Si E average woman in Finland, writes Miss 

Edith Sellers, in the Nineteenth Century, 
is more gifted in more ways than the average 
woman in other countries. ‘She is intellec- 
tually more alert, has more natural ability 
and more originality.” Women voters in 
Finland are in the majority. We quote Miss 
Sellers here: 


Last year there were 1,350,058 names on the 
parliamentary register, and 707,247 of them were 
the names of women. Universal suffrage did not 
come into force in Finland until 1906, and since 
then five general elections have been held. At the 
first, that in 1907, 899,347 persons voted; but it is 
uncertain how many of them were men and how 
many women, as their votes were all clubbed to- 
gether. At the second, 416,373 men voted and 
401,194 women; at the third, 439,847 men and 
412,280 women; at the fourth, 409,880 men and 
386,683 women; and at the fifth, 419,491 men and 
387,603 women. In 1908, 68.9 per cent. of the men 
who could vote did, and 60.3 per cent. of the 
women; while in 1911 only 65.3 per cent. of the 
men who could vote did, and only 54.8 per cent. of 
the women. Although during these years, 1907-11, 


the electorate had increased by 77,185, only 318 
more men voted in 1911 than in 1907; while the 
number of women who voted were actually less by 
13,591 in 1911 than in 1908. At every election 
fewer women vote in country districts, although 
not in towns. 


Of the nineteen women first elected to 
Parliament, fifteen were Extremists. The 
cleverest had been a servant. The women 
who do not vote as their men folk vote, 
vote almost invariably Socialist. 

Upon inquiring of members of all classes, 
parties and schools of thought, the writer is 
convinced that the introduction of the woman 
vote into politics in Finland has not raised 
the tone of public life. In the first place she 
says: 


That certain changes have come over many 
women since they have had votes no one denies: 
many women are much more active now than they 
were before 1906, more aggressive, more bent on 
being to the fore in everything. Finnish servant- 
maids, for instance, are many of them quite different 
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now from what they were when I first knew them, 
some ten years ago. The very way they set down 
their feet is different, the very way they hold their 
heads. The sound of their voices, too, is changed 
and, oddly erough, even the expression of their 
faces. They have become personages now that 
they have a voice in the management of the affairs 
of the nation, and they know it. They show, too, 
that they know it, which is only natural, although 
perhaps not always wise. 

I have been assured in all seriousness that it is 
not their own convenience that mistresses have 
now to consult in making their household arrange- 


ments, but solely the convenience of their servants. . 


Should a Socialist orator announce that he will 
give an address at the hour when most families dine, 
most families must either change their hour or go 
without dinner, if their maids have a fancy for 
hearing him. A mistress may be left ‘‘to do” for 
herself for the day together, if any debate of spe- 
cial interest to those who are supposed ‘“‘to do”’ 
for her is being held in Parliament. That many 
women of the second order have had their heads a 
little turned, since female suffrage came into force, 
almost every common-sense Finnish man, I know, 
and most of the common-sense Finnish women, 
stoutly maintain. 


The same witnesses declare that a fairly 
large section of town-dwelling Finnish women 
have less sweet reasonableness since they got 
a vote. They are much more eager to be out 
in the world than in their own homes; home 
life has lost all attraction for them. Babies 
are at a discount among them. At the 
same time Miss Sellers reports madness is 
increasing everywhere, but nowhere quite so 
rapidly as in Finland, it seems. A Poor Law 
official who was trying to introduce the Elber- 
feld system was assured it would not succeed 
because he could not get voluntary helpers. 
He said to Miss Sellers, “Oh, if only our 
ladies here would give a little less thought to 
politics and a little more thought to the 
poor!” A Finnish lady insisted on com- 
passionating Miss Sellers because she was 
subject to such cruel oppression in her own 
land. In spite of all that Miss Sellers could 
say to the contrary, the lady insisted that she 
was oppressed. There is no fear of clerical 
influence, “for a woman in Finland would as 
soon think of asking a chimney-sweep for 
advice as of asking a pastor.” 


Finnish Women in Parliament 


A different testimony is given by another 
observer, Mr. V. Palen-Kordes, who records 
his observations in the Contemporary Review. 
He says: 


Up to the beginning of last year the women 
brought in twenty-nine different legislative bills, 


of which the Seim passed the following: (1) The 
establishment of laws for child protection against 
ill-treatment; (2) the complete freeing of the wife 
from the legal guardianship of her husband; (3) 
the raising of the marriage age from fifteen to 
eighteen years; (4) the organization of colonies 
for youthful criminals; (5) the right of women to 
assist in the department of public medicine; (6) 
the abolition of police observation over prostitutes. 


Women’s bills awaiting decision deal with 
maternity insurance, establishment of gov- 
ernment midwives, giving a wife the right to 
dispose of her children, appointment of 
women as factory inspectors. In all questions 
dealing with social and hygienic matters the 
women have taken a great interest. They 
unanimously supported the bill prohibiting 
the importation, sale, and consumption of 
alcohol. The number of women deputies 
fluctuates between nineteen and twenty-four. 
They belong to different parties. The elec- 
tors have, with few exceptions, returned to 
every Seim the women deputies they have 
once elected—which may be considered the 
best criticism of their work. This is a vi- 
gnette of the chief woman in Parliament: 


The most prominent woman deputy is, according 
to general opinion, the Social Democrat, Mina 
Silanpee, editor of a journal. Her history is a very 
interesting one. After education in an elementary 
school, she became a worker in a factory, and later 
a cook in Helsingfors. She spent every spare min- 
ute in reading and self-education, and by hard 
work has become one of the most intellectual and 
popular women in Finland. She went through all 
her elections without difficulty, each time receiving 
a great number of votes. Mina Silanpee is a 
splendid orator and organizer. She has done a 


great deal in organizing domestic servants. To- 


gether with Ch. Persinen, she edits a journal en- 
titled The Woman Worker. 


Another woman, Hilda Kekikoski, belong- 
ing to the Conservative Old Finnish party, 
proposed to read a few verses out of the Bible, 
with explanation of them, at each meeting of 
the Seim before the commencement of busi- 
ness. The proposal failed. To the Finnish 
women every profession is open. They serve 
in the marine service, and have been much 


appreciated. 
This writer concludes by saying: 


When women first entered Parliament they were 
met with much doubt and suspicion. Many a 
man and woman prophesied the end of Finland. 
Now, after five years, everybody must be con- 
vinced that women have entered Parliament with 
the earnest wish to improve their country, and, 
what is still more, that they have known how to 
do it, and have achieved, comparatively, a splen- 
did result. 
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NEW BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY 


A MEMOIR of Carola Woerishoffer, her life and 
work, has been published by the 1907 class of 
Bryn Mawr College, with an introduction by Ida 
‘ Tarbell.1. Miss Woerishoffer was 
es a New York girl born to wealth and 
social station who doffed the com- 
forts and the luxuries of life and its easy ways, to 
give her energies to one unbroken effort toward 
public service. What she accomplished and how 
she fought for the helpless, the needy, and the 
oppressed is told in this volume. The record 
should shame all idlers into active service toward 
the betterment of human life. Briefly, she investi- 
gated the industrial conditions under which human 
beings work in parasitic industries in New York 
City, contributing money anonymously wherever 
it was needed; she compiled books on industries 
and trade unions, started many relief funds, served 
on the Label Committee, doing any amount of 
routine work, finally becoming employed as an _ in- 
vestigator for the New York State Bureau of Im- 
migration. During the recent shirtwaist strike in 
New York City her efforts and bond freed several 
hundred of the arrested strikers. A fatal accident 
a few months ago deprived her associates of her 
valued service. They have said that ‘‘no one can 
ever fill her place.”” Only twenty-six when she 
died, she showed the world how much can 
really be accomplished in a short time, if one has 
a definite purpose, strength, and a desire to 
serve. 


The late A. F. Davidson some years ago won a 
premier place among biographers by his “Life of 
Alexandre Dumas.” His second book, “Victor 

; Hugo, His Life and Work,’” barely 

Psa ang finished before his death, has now 

been brought out under the editor- 

ship of the English scholar and critic, Francis Grib- 

ble. In the nearly 350 pages of text we get a very 

intimate personal impression of the great French 
novelist. There are five portraits. 


A book of reminiscences containing references 
to many eminent statesmen of Europe during the 
last half of the past century is Baroness von Hede- 

: mann’s volume: ‘My Friendship 
Heine’. with Prince Hohenlohe.”® It is the 
love story of the third German 
Chancellor and the lady who was the inspiration of 
his heart from his boyhood days until his death. 
Prince Hohenlohe, besides being a keen, shrewd 
statesman, was a poet and idealist, and it is the 
latter phase of his character that is brought out 
chiefly in these reminiscences. 


A delightful and scholarly book is Mr. Frank 
Hedgecock’s exploration into the history of the 
French and English stage in the picturesque years 

ities of the middle eighteenth century. 

Brack in The title, “David Garrick and his 
: French Friends,’’* does not do jus- 
tice to the scope of the material. The main theme 


1 Carola Woerishoffer: Her Life and Work. Published by 
Class of 1907 of Ss Mawr Coe. 137 pp., por. 

2 Victor Hugo, His Life and Work. By A. F. Davidson. 
London: Eveleign Nash. 350 pp.., ill. 

er, coe, Yr Prince Hohenlohe. By Baroness 
von Hedemann., . P. Putnam’s Sons. 201 pp.,ill. $2. 

‘Garrick and His French Friends. By Frank A. Hedge- 
cock. Duffield & Co. 443 pp. $3.50. 























MISS CAROLA WOERISHOFFER 


narrates the events in the life of Garrick during 
the years of 1763-5, which were spent in France. 
This versatile poet, dramatist, and actor, the apos- 
tle of naturalness, was the first English actor to 
make a genuine success in France. This is not 
surprising when we consider his ancestry. Garrick 
had little Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins, for his 
mother was a Miss Arabella Clough, of Irish de- 
scent, and his father the son of a French Huguenot 
who had left his native town of Bordeaux and 
established himself as a wine merchant in London. 
Thus this genius of the English stage was more 
Gaelic and Gallic than Anglo-Saxon, a combination 
of Irish wit with the vivacity, the grace, the humor 
of the French. Mr. Hedgecock is of the opinion, 
from evidence gathered in his researches, that 
Garrick’s advent in Paris helped on the eniente 
cordiale between France and England. At any 
rate, the French were greatly moved by his acting, 
and men of fame and station flocked to see him act 
in Macbeth and King Lear. Voltaire, who hated 
the ‘‘barbarian’’ Shakespeare, boasted afterward 
that he had in his ‘‘Lettres Philosophiques ou Letires 
sur les Anglais,”’ been the first to introduce Shake- 
speare to his countrymen, but there seems little 
doubt that it was not until Garrick crossed the 
Channel that the glories of the bard of Avon were 
made known to the French nation. Garrick was 
the legitimate forerunner of Booth and Barrett. 
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He possessed the ‘“‘grand manner” to perfection, 
yet his diction was naturalistic. Grimm deftly 
describes his art: ‘‘He never oversteps truth and 
he knows that other inconceivable secret of making 
his personal appearance increase in beauty by no 
other aid than that of passion. He has perfected 
his talents with a profound study of nature. For 
that purpose he is ever mingling with the crowd, 
and it is there that he comes upon nature in all its 
native originality.”” Contemporary descriptions 
of the person of Garrick reveal him as a man of 
medium height, his face mobile, nostrils finely cut 
over delicate lips, eyes bold and perfect, the pupil 
large, strong, lively, variable, its color dark, set off 
with du€ proportion of white, that gave its every 
motion 4 brilliancy, a distinctness, a life that spoke 
in every glance. His voice was said to have been 
clear an(l piercing, and at the same time perfectly 
sweet atid harmonious. Beyond the biographical 
incidents of these years the actor spent in Paris, 
there are included in this fascinating volume a 
chapter dealing with the Comedie Frangaise and 
the leading French actresses of Garrick’s time, 
many of whom like Mlle. Clairon and Mme. Ricco- 
bonia wére enamoured of the genius and person- 
ality of the actor. There is another chapter dealing 
entirely with Shakespeare and the French and 
many documents and letters are given, including 
some of Garrick’s never before published. The 
record of his friendships with men such as La 
Place, Le Kain, Suard, Morellet and Favart is 
important in determining his influence upon the 
art of the French theatre and upon his times. The 
illustrations are drawn from the Cabinet of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris and include several 
portraits. Mr. Hedgecock’s style is easy and flow- 


ing, a little in the French manner without the loss 
of dignity and solidity. 


Some names are in themselves essentially roman- 
tic. The name of the celebrated French novelist, 
Guy de Maupassant, is among that number. The 

“Recollections” of Guy de Maupas- 
sant! by his valet, ““Francois,’’ prom- 
ises romance to the expectant reader 
and gives instead rather carefully seasoned “pot 
au feu.”” Naively, with furtive observation and 
much kitchen comment, Francois has recorded his 
recollections of the novelist during the last ten 
years of his life. Francois accompanies his master 
to Biskra, to the Jardin D’Essai, to Algiers, Tlem- 
cen, and Oran. Wherever there were peepholes, 
Frangois’ eye was ready; also his pencil. His 
politeness never permitted him to intrude upon the 
actual life of his master. Therefore Francois’ recol- 
lections are written as if from afar, despite the con- 
tacts of daily life. He drags out bits of remem- 
bered conversation glibly, but the novelist is never 
speaking; it is always Francois telling. The one 
realistic and touching chapter is the last, which 
describes the onslaught of the fatal disease that 
destroyed this splendid genius in his prime. Now 
that Flaubert’s pupil (later Flaubert’s master), has 
tardily gained the recognition he deserves for his 
art, which was that of the single, vivid silhouette 
of life in which there was no superfluity, no dis- 
tracting abundance, the reader wishes more of the 
actual De Maupassant than this book can give. 
The style is varied and agreeable, however, and the 
book is pleasingly illustrated with photographs 
taken by the novelist while making a short tour of 
Algeria. Mina Pound has rendered the translation. 


A Grea 
Novelist’s Valet § 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND 
DESCRIPTION 


A BOOK that will make strong appeal to all those 
who feel keenly the fascinations of Paris, old and 
new, is ‘‘ Byways of Paris.’’® by Georges Cain, trans- 
lated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 
It is a very different book from the 
usual guides to the byways of that 
city. ‘‘The Mansarde of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
the “Old Quarter of the White Manteles,”’ ‘‘The 
Street of the Ladies’ Tower,” ‘‘Seine Landscapes,” 
“‘Frascati,’’ ‘‘The Faubourg Poissonniére,’’ and 
“The True Butte Montmartre”’ are titles of some 
of the chapters. Much historical information is 
given with copious notes and frequent quaint illus- 
trations showing the Paris that existed before it 
became the first modernized city in Europe. 
Georges Cain’s style may be compared to that of a 
delicate etching. Listen to his words upon the 
old Seine Quays: ‘‘Were we not right in saying 
that every stone in these old Seine Quays has its 
story? Strange.story where laughter is close to 
tears, where virtue walks hand in hand with crime 
and everything seems topsy-turvy, incoherent, 
grotesque, odious or sublime, like the dead leaves 
that fall from the plane trees into the trays of old 
books along the quay and are mixed with the love- 

liest legends of love and glory.” 
1 Recollections of Guy de Maupassant. 


Francois. Transla' by Mina Pound. 
324 pp., ill. $3 


Paris, Old 
and New 





By his valet, 
John Lane Co. 


Caroline Atwater Mason, author of the latest 
book of the ‘‘spell’”” series—‘‘The Spell of France,” 
—prefaces the account of her wanderings in this 

— fascinating region by quoting from 
France Mistral, the Provengal poet, the 
following characteristic quatrain: 


Upon thy sun-kissed slopes, on every side 
The olive grows, the tree of peace divine: 
And all thy lands are crowned with the pride 
Of thy prolific, broadly-spreading vines. 


Very few traveling Americans really know the 
beauties of provincial France. This book, deli- 
cately and cleverly written with the devoutness of 
your born nomad who wanders seeking beauty. 
everywhere, carries the reader away from the 
larger cities of France to old Carcassonne, and 
Vernet and the Shrines of Languedoc: to Vence to 
view the flower farms of Provence and to Grasse 
where the luxurious attar of roses is made. There 
in Grasse is found ‘‘La Rose du Mai” (the musca- 
dine of Keats,) of which a million blossoms are re- 
quired to produce a pound of the precious attar. 
Up into the high Pyrenees, to Pau and down to 
Arles by the sea runs Mrs. Mason’s gracious narra- 


on = Paris. By Georges Cain. Duffield & Co., 
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o RPS Sp pe of France. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
Poston: L. C. Page & Co. 425 pp., ill. $2.50. 
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BOOKS OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 


tive. For sympathetic description of natural 
beauties this book has not been excelled. Fifty- 
one illustrations accompany the text. 


The net result of her travel and sojourn in Italy 
Miss Mary Austin now presents to the book lover 
under the title ‘‘Christ in Italy.’"! This title she 

amplifies as “‘being adventures of 

ba 5" a a Maverick among masterpieces.” 

Her impressions are courageous, 

original, highly unconventional, and recorded with 
a charming literary touch. 

“Tripoli the Mysterious” *—this is a fascinating 
book describing the experiences of an American 
lady who lived in various parts of the country dur- 


An American ing the past two years. Mabel 
Womanin Loomis Todd, who has already 
Tripoli written a noteworthy book on 


“Total Eclipses of the Sun,’’ was in Tripoli city in 
October last when the Italian ships of war came 
into the harbor. In her book she describes with an 
unusually entertaining style those features of per- 
manent everyday life in Tripoli with which the 
casual traveler is not familiar. There are a num- 
ber of interesting pictures. Her final verdict is 
that ‘‘somehow the strange, sordid, poetic city 
takes fast hold of my heart.” 


“The White Hills in Poetry’’? is an anthology of 
verse inspired by the beauty of the White Moun- 
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tains, edited by Eugene Musgrove with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Samuel Crothers. It might be 
more accurately described as a 
rhymed guide-book to the mountain 
region of New MHampshire—the 
mountains which Dr. Crothers’ aptly terms ‘the 
biggest little mountains in the world.’ The poems 
are collected from the works of fifty different au- 
thors, from Longfellow and Whittier to Frank 
Bolles and Richard Hovey. The illustrations are 
photographs of New Hampshire scenery. There is 
no better way to realize the quality of this book 
than to read the lines from Whittier to ‘Fran- 
conia from the Pemigewasset’”’ 

Once more, O mountains of the North, unveil 

Your brows and lay your cloudy mantle by. 

And once more, ere the eyes that seek ye fail, 

Uplift against the blue walls of the sky 

Your mighty shapes, and let the sunshine weave 

Its golden network in your belting woods, 

Smile down in rainbows from your falling floods 

And on your kingly brows at morn and eve 

Set crowns of fire, so shali my soul receive 

Haply the secret of your calm and strength. 

Accompanying the volume of poetry upon the 

White Mountains, we have a restful winding over 
White Mountain trails¢ by Winthrop Packard. 
The book has a flavor of Thoreau; it brings the in- 
timate spirit of the woods and hills to the reader 
who cannot seek the great book of Nature to read 
therein for himself. It is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of photographs taken in the White Moun- 
tains. Those showing the clouds at sunrise’from the 
summit of Mt.Washington are of particular beauty. 


The White 
Mountains 





BOOKS OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 


HE technique of education is in constant flux. 

We are to-day challenging and inquiring into 
the old and reaching out our hands for the new. 
Fact knowledge is no longer considered to be any- 
thing save the mere skeleton of education. There 
must spring into being a richer intellectual life, a 
harmonized balance between mind and body, heart 
and soul, before any educational concept can satisfy 
the generation now growing to maturity. The 
education of the future must come from within. 
We must be taught by auto-education, not by 
facts thrust upon us like stripes. The watchword 
for the new education is that of reverence for 
human life and its infinite possibilities. 


This month we have a group of books dealing 
directly and indirectly with the new education. 
First among these, and greatest in scope, is ‘‘The 
Evolution of Educational Theory,’’® 
by John Adams, Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of London. 
This book, which every educator should read, is 
the first of a series intended to give to English 
readers a history of philosophical thought, its ap- 
plication in Greek philosophy, in modern philos- 
ophy, in educational theory, and in_ political 
theory. The word ‘“‘theory’’ gives some people a 
wrong impression. True, when we divorce theory 
from life, when it wins for us no practical results, 
it should be laid aside, but the fact remains that 


Theory of 
Education 


the great reforms in all matters have come from 
persons with theories. This work, after outlining 
the nature of education, begins with its data and 
history and follows its evolution down to modern 
times, bearing throughout upon the fact that 
“‘what we are to-day is the result of what hap- 
pened thousands of years ago; the education given 
to-day will bear fruit in all ages to come.’’ Neces- 
sarily, from the scope of its subject, this book must 
touch upon all branches of knowledge, and this is 
accomplished without confusion. Every quoted 
fact, every allusion, falls into place marshaled by a 
mind of powerful coérdinative genius. The au- 
thor’s theory is truly progressive, his aim to ‘‘en- 
visage the whole field” of education. This book 
should be placed in the hands of every teacher in 
our public schools. 


Edward L. Thorndyke, Professor. of Psychology 
in the Teachers College of Columbia University 


offers a ‘first book,’’ ‘‘Education,”® which digs 
down into the physiological facts of 
om... human nature and the basic psy- 


chology of educational theory. In 
the hands of an appreciative reader this book, 
modestly offered as a first effort, is a whole course 
in teaching. Building up rationally from a knowl- 
edge of human powers and faculties with apprecia- 
tion of individual differences and their causes, Mr. 
Thorndyke proceeds to methods, ‘‘telling and show- 
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ing: lectures and demonstrations, questioning, de- 
veloping methods and the method of discovery.”’ 
His view of the future of education is that it is be- 
coming something neither to be sold to the rich, 
nor bestowed as a charity on the poor, but to be 
given to all as a public investment. 


“The Genetic Philosophy of Education”! by 
Mr. G. E. Partridge, is an epitome of the published 
writings on education by President Stanley Hall, 
of Clark University. Condensed 
into convenient form, the book gives 
the main thread of the argument for 
the application of the genetic method to the prob- 
lems of education. The genetic method begins 
with the study of mind as it evolves in the race, 
and from this starting point traces the development 
of mind in the child. It is one that appeals to the 
naturalist for its rationalism and to the investi- 
gator because it traces problems to their primeval 
source. The advocates of the genetic method are 
confident that science will eventually prove to our 
satisfaction that physical processes and mental 
processes are but aspects of a ‘‘higher substance 
or principle” in which law and freedom, mind and 
matter, immanence and trafscendance will lose 
their partial aspects and appear as a whole. The 
chapter dealing with the education of girls should 
be read before all Mothers’ Clubs. That the au- 
thor’s daughter Miriam has unconsciously fur- 
nished material for some of Mr. Clark’s conclu- 
sions renders his theories the more interesting. 
The book is exceedingly readable because of the 
author’s sympathetic understanding of the child 
mind. 


The Genetic 
Method 


yo: 


“Current Educational Activities”? is a report of 
the great social service of education, written by 
John Palmer Garber, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia. 
It covers all developments affecting 
public schools and the higher in- 
stitutions of learning: civic political and social 
problems, discusses foreign educational interests, 
educational meetings and congresses, and offers 
efficient suggestion for the education and training 
of moral and mental defectives. The Montessori 
method of teaching is explained in detail, likewise 
the various systems of prominent kindergartners. 
As‘an educational perspective over the entire field 
of the things that are essential to the ‘“‘ culture which 
one generation gives the next,” this book serves a 
broad purpose. 


A technical and comprehensive text-book, 
“English Composition and Style,’’? is offered this 
month by William T: Brewster, Professor of English 
in Columbia University. We have 
not space to do justice to this work, 
grey but special attention should be 
called to Part Four, ‘‘Versification,’”’ and also to 
the chapter on ‘Argumentation.” « Professor 
Brewster writes crisply, with stimulating imagery 
and a sense of the minute differences in word- 
values. 


What is Doing 
in Education 


A Stimulating 
Text-Book 


Three volumes of the ‘‘World’s Leader Series” 
must be included in the educational books of this 
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month. They are popular biographies written 
not so much to tell history as to reveal the men 
who made history. ‘Leading Paint- 
ers,” 4 by G. B. Rose, is the most in- 
spiring of the trio, being a successful 
combination of fact with sprightliness and grace of 
literary style. Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Ru- 
bens, and Rembrandt are successively considered. 
Mr. H. W. Boynton has written the ‘Leading 
Poets’’>—Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton and Goethe; and Mr. W. L. Bevan has re- 
viewed the achievements of the ‘Great Conquer- 
ors’’&—Alexander, Czsar, Charles the Great, the 
Ottoman Conquerors of Europe, Cortez, Pizarro, 
and Napoleon. These short biographies are not 
for the specialist, but they bring to the general 
reader substantial and detailed information re- 
garding the lives of these great men. For school 
text-books they cannot be excelled. 


Useful 
Biographies 


The boy who works his way through college 
and university may have a hard time of it while 
the self-supporting process is in actual operation, 
but the fact that he has achieved 
this hard feat gives him a great 
store of self-reliance and sheds a 
kind of halo over his later accomplishments. Mr. 
Calvin Dill Wilson has prepared a helpful guide to 
the various opportunities to earn an education at 
American colleges and universities.7 There are, as 
Mr. Wilson states, thousands of boys and girls 
without money for college training who hesitate to 
gain entrance to colleges because of ignorance of 
the avenues of self-support that are open to poor 
students. The many different ways, from fellow- 
ship down to acting as a waiter, are enumerated 
and explained in relation to the different colleges. 
Charles W. Eliot, ex-President of Harvard, said 
“Tfa man has health, energy, cheerfulness, a good 
preparation for college work, he need not hesitate 
to enter.” 


College Self- 
Support 


In the third part of Arthur Raymond Robinson’s 
book, ‘‘Memory and the Executive Mind,’’® he re- 
minds us, of the “larger success,’’ of our national 
motto on the American dollar. He 
writes: ‘‘That moment (if ever) 
when you come to doubt the exist- 
ence of an all-wise, universal First Cause, that mo- 
ment we say, may well be marked as the blackest 
and most pernicious in your entire career.” This 
is the measuring-rod which Mr. Robinson applies 
to his principles of success. More than a well- 
developed memory and an executive mind is need- 
ful for true success. Externals are not truly indica- 
tive of progress. A man who suffers the stings of 
defeat may, in the ultimate, be actually suc- 
cessful. There must exist as a groundwork for 
all effort the belief in a benign intelligence 
under whose direction we may cultivate the 
humanities and extend our mental and spiritual 
development. 


True 
Success 


Mrs. Miriam Kingsley B. Challoner’s book on 
health, entitled ‘‘The Fundamentals of Cer- 
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DIPLOMACY, PAST AND PRESENT 


tainty,’ was privately published, the author states. 
It should be publicly distributed, for it is a 
wholesome, common-sense treatise, 
written to educate the masses up to 
the idea that perfect and abundant 
health is within the reach of everyone who will 
observe natural laws, those of correct hygiene and 
diet, and take advice from Dr. Exercise and Dr. 
Merryman. It is a system that can be used by 
those who labor, by the busy people of the world, 
who cannot not go to health cures nor frequent 
expensive gymnasiums. A better title would be, 
‘“How to Keep Well at Home and Do Your Work.” 
Much space is devoted to vitalizing exercises, 
concentrated mind-breathing, diet, ventilation, 
right-living, and right-breeding. The book is 
eminently useful, teaching the unfoldment of the 
powers of mind and body in harmonious proportion. 


A New 
Health Treatise 


The dramatic side of education is given us in a 
most useful and excellently prepared volume, 
“Festivals and Plays,’? by Percival Chubb and 
his associates in the Ethical Culture 
School, New York. The varying 
forms of festal art-pageantry, rite 
ceremony, song and dance are considered from 
their educational aspect as they are concerned 
with the principles of pedagogy. 


Festivals 
and Pageants 
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In simpler form, but with equally broad view of 
the importance of festivals as a sustaining aid to 
keep alive the childlike delight and wonder in life, 
is ‘Folk Festivals and How To Give Them,’® by 
Mary Master Needham. This book gives minute 
directions for the giving of all kinds of folk festivals, 
and includes descriptions of famous European 
festival-plays, that, held yearly at Rothenburg on 
the Tauber, the Siena Palio, the féte at Avignon, 
the Norse festivals and the pageants at Chester, 
Warwick, Oxford and St. Albans. One wise sug- 
gestion is that we celebrate our holidays with per- 
formances of historical pageants. These two 
books bring us back to the gentle arts of play by 
making a study of pastime. That the schools shall 
lead in the restoration of this lost source of life and 
happiness is the aim of these books. 


In ‘‘ Pageants and Pageantry,’’* Esther W. Bates 
gives five complete pageants, arranged for repro- 
duction by children, which can be given as a whole 
or in single episodes. They are drawn from various 
periods of the world’s literary history. In every 
respect the episodes are made as true as possible 
to the times, in the actual words spoken by his- 
toric characters. There is an introduction by 
William Orr, Deputy Commissioner of Education 
for Massachusetts, and the book is illustrated. 


DIPLOMACY, PAST AND PRESENT 


A RARELY interesting view of the inner work- 

ings of the old-school diplomacy is furnished by 
the remarkable book which Mr. W. Morgan Shuster 
has made (under the title ‘‘The 
Strangling of Persia’) out of the 
story of his experiences as Treas- 
urer-General of the Persian nation.’ He subtitles 
his book ‘‘The Story of European Diplomacy and 
Oriental Intrigue, Which Resulted in the Denation- 
alization of Twelve Million Mohammedans.” Mr. 
Shuster’s book is a narrative of the personal experi- 
ences of a straight-spoken, open-minded American 
whose competence and determination to perform 
honestly the task he undertook made him obnox- 
ious to Russia and England. He was retained to 
put the Persian finances in order. Russia and 
England consented to his appointment. To Mr. 
Shuster these simple facts conferred upon him the 
right to reform the finances of Persia with the con- 
sent of Russia and England. Very soon Mr. Shus- 
ter’s direct devotion to his duty and remarkable 
success gave rise to the reports that he was “‘tact- 
less’ and that, much to diplomacy’s disappoint- 
ment and surprise, he was doing his best to faith- 
fully serve the country which was paying his salary. 
Persia must not be permitted to regenerate herself; 
therefore Russian and British agents stepped in 
and proceeded to nullify the work of Mr. Shuster, 
and finally brought about his downfall. In his 
book Mr. Shuster, in straightforward, undecorated 
language, tells the story of his efforts to put Persia 
on a business basis. ‘‘I have written down the 
facts,” he says in his foreword, ‘‘with a bluntness 


Shuster’s 
Own Story 
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MR. SHUSTER AND HIS FAMILY 
(Taken shortly after their return to this country from Persia) 
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RICHARD ZOUCHE, THE EMINENT PIONEER 


WRITER ON INTERNATIONAL LAW 
(Whose works, published in 1650, has been translated 
into modern English) 


which perhaps under other circumstances would be 
subject to criticism.’’ ‘‘Only the pen of a Macau- 
lay or the brush of a Verestchagin could adequately 
portray the rapidly shifting scenes attending the 
downfall of this ancient nation—scenes in which 
two powerful and presumably Christian nations 
played fast and loose with truth, honor, decency 
and law, hesitating not even at the most barbarous 


cruelties to accomplish their political designs and 
to put Persia beyond hope of self-regeneration.” 
Of the Persians themselves Mr. Shuster’s judgment 
is, in the main, favorable. He thinks they have 
remarkable power of adjustment and _ progress. 
He praises the members of the Majlis, the Persian 
Parliament, for their courage and devotion. The 
Persian women he credits with qualifications and 
virtues surprisingly high considering the immemo- 
rial seclusion of their lives. His book is copiously 
illustrated from photographs, and there are ap- 
pendices in which the writer presents documentary 
proof of his assertions. 


At the suggestion of Dr. James Brown Scott, 
Solicitor for the Department of State and General 
Secretary for the American Society of Interna- 

AnInterna- tional Law, the Carnegie Insti- 

tional Law tution at Washington has_under- 

Library taken the republication of “The 
Classics of International Law.” It is planned to 
republish the original text of such classic writers as 
Zouche, Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, Maartens and 
others. The epoch-making work of Zouche, who 
was, when he wrote it, Professor of Civil Law in 
the University of Oxford, and which was originally 
entitled ‘‘An Exposition of Fecial Law and Proce- 
dure, or of Law Between Nations, and of Questions 
Concerning the Same,”’ is the first of the series. 
Each work will be published in two companion vol- 
umes, the first containing the text edited in the 
original Latin without note or annotation, but 
with suitable introductions; the second, the trans- 
lation edited by specialists and provided with notes, 
appendices and index. he original of Zouche’s 
work has been edited by Thomas Erskine Holland 
(International Law, Oxford) and translated by Dr. 
J. L. Brierly (Trinity College, Oxford). There is a 
fine frontispiece portrait of Zouche. The entire se- 
ries is to be under the general editorship of Dr. Scott. 


PHILOSOPHY 


FOR those who are interested in philosophy, 

either as interpreted by modern writers, or the 
leaders of thought of former ages and edited for 
to-day, there are several recently 
issued works of importance. Dr. 
Borden Parker Bowne gives us in a 
work of more than 6400 words a critical exposition 
of Kant and Spencer.!. Two French scholars, Dr. 
Yves Delage (Professor of Zoélogy, Anatomy and 
Physiology at the University of Paris) and Marie 
Goldsmith (editor of the ‘Biological Annual’’) 
have brought out a comprehensive work on ‘‘The 
Theories of Evolution,’ which has been translated 
from the French by André Tridon. There are two 
books on Bergson. One, an exposition of his point 
of view, entitled ‘‘Henri Bergson: the Philosophy 
of Change,’* by H. Wildon Carr, being based on 
papers already published in the Hibbert Journal, 
and ‘‘Modern Science and the Illusions of Pro- 
fessor Bergson,’ by Hugh S. R. Elliot, which, with 
an approving introduction by Sir E. Ray Lank- 


Philosophy 
Up-to-Date 
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ester, attempts to demolish the theories and ideas 
of the French thinker. 


Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, contributes 

a new volume to philosophical literature, ‘‘Sources 
of Religious Insight,’ a series of lectures delivered 
The Royce before Lake Forest College on the 
Theory of Reli- foundation of the late William 
gious Insight Bross. The content deals with in- 
dividual experience and social experience as sources 
of religious insight, analyzes the office of reason and 
brings us around to a religion which is in essence 
Royce’s doctrine of Loyalty. The Royce theories 
of the fundamentals of philosphy split wide with 


the William James conceptions. Royce binds the ~ 


divided self of James into a Oneness, a unity that is 
in reality a conformation to a universal Will. That 
this is our real need, that this oneness will solve our 
problems, he insists with triumphant faith. Hesays: 
‘Whatever any form of the visible church has done 
or will do for the religious life of mankind, the crown- 
ing source of religious insight is, for us all, the actual 
loyalty, service devotion, suffering,accomplishment, 
traditions, example, teaching and triumphs of the in- 
visible church of all the faithful. And by the invisi- 
ble church I mean the brotherhood consisting of all 
who in any clime or in any land live in the spirit.”’ 


5Sources of Religious Insight. By Josiah Royce. Scrib- 
ners. 296 pp. $1.25 net. 
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STRINDBERG AND IBSEN 


AN essay upon the life and works of Sweden’s 
greatest man of letters, August Strindberg, has 
been published in a previous issue of the REVIEW 
‘ OF Reviews. Mr. Edwin Bjérk- 

pot, te man, Strindberg’s translator, whose 
first volume of plays in translation 

was noticed in these pages in February, gives us 
this month a Strindberg play—‘‘ There are Crimes 
and Crimes.”! This play was written in 1899, when 
the author was fifty years old, and therefore be- 
longs to that later period when Strindberg the 
Mystic, the man of personal faith and august 
vision overtowered Strindberg the Realist. It is 
a beautiful parable play worked out in detail with 
the concentration upon a single idea that borders 
upon madness—a play that searches our hearts, 
asking the question of Cain, ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?”’ The ‘‘crimes’”’ of the play, as Mr. 
Bjorkman states in his interpretative preface, are 
not those of the criminal code, but those against 
the spirit—‘‘against the impalpable power that 
moves us against God.’’ Must we not account for 
our crimes of thought, of desire, those crafty fore- 
runners of our deeds, the wild birds of the human 
heart? Swedenborg, Ibsen, Bjérnson and Strind- 
berg form the great Scandinavian group of literary 
genius. Like the Recording Angel, they have set 
down our inmost thoughts; they have bidden us 
pause a moment in the mad race of life and ask the 
soul—Whither goest thou? Briefly the story of 
‘‘There are Crimes and Crimes,” is one of Maurice, 
an ambitious but unsuccessful playwright, who 
comes suddenly to the top of the hill of success and 
becomes in a night the idol of the Parisian public. 
His play is produced; the critics laud its merits; he 
is to receive one hundred thousand francs. Duty 
bids him fulfill his promises, marry the companion 
who has shared his poverty and legitimatize his 
child, but intoxicated by his sudden change of for- 
tune, he becomes infatuated with the unscrupulous 
Henriette, who is already pledged to his friend. 
They decide to elope and in the tumult of their 
selfish joy wish the child,—the link that binds him 
to the faithful Jeanne,—dead. They are over- 


heard voicing their horrible wish, and when the 
child dies mysteriously shortly after the father has 
bade it a final farewell, they are both arrested and 
accused of murder. Now both Maurice and 
Henriette, so far as deeds go, are guiltless, but in 
their thoughts and desires they are guilty. From 
this point in the play a swift and remorseless 
retribution follows them as surely as if they 
had committed the deed. They are finally 
acquitted when science proves the child died of 
natural causes, but the poison works on until 
both are on the verge of madness and their love 
‘tainted from the first’? by unholiness turns to 
bitter hatred. 


Mr. Otto Heller’s? attempt to interpret Ibsen 
justifies itself. He has followed the admirable 
methods of Mr. William Archer in simplifying 
Norwegian names and titles, and 
endeavors to reveal Ibsen in his 
true place as both a poet and a moral 
teacher, and also to remove from his works the 
cloudy veil of obscurity which has been placed 
upon them by the ‘Ibsen cult.’’ The social and 
problem plays are given rather more attention than 
those that are purely romantic and historical. Mr. 
Frank Colby has asked ‘‘ What in the world has a 
good placid American audience to do with this 
half-mad old Scandinavian? He writes only for 
those who go to the theatre to be disturbed.” Mr. 
Heller retorts that truth is ever disturbing because 
it stirs us to action or to righteous wrath. No na- 
tion or people can thrive under a “conspiracy of 
silence’ concerning matters of public welfare. 
These summaries are, of all the Ibsen interpreta- 
tions, the clearest and the most adaptable to the 
reader who wishes to understand his Ibsen. The 
various quotations from the play are selected with 
rare judgment. They illustrate and define without 
producing confusion in the reader’s mind as to 
the teaching intended by the play in question. 
Rarely is such a useful dramatic interpretive work 
offered the general reader and the student of dra- 
matic literature. 


Ibsen 
Interpreted 


OTHER NEW AND NOTEWORTHY 
BOOKS 


WHEN Jane Addams speaks on any phase of so- 
cial reform we may expect to find not only 
solid foundations for her opinion, but the best, most 
Jane Addams enlightened interpretation of the 
on the Social problem she _ considers. In her 
Evil little book, recently issued, ‘“A New 
Conscience and An Ancient Evil,” Miss Addams 
gives us a frank, direct statement of the social evil, 
basing her treatment upon facts, upon actual 
experiences of those who have investigated the 
“white slave”’ traffic, and in many cases upon the 


1 There are Crimes and Crimes. By es Strindberg. 
Tyee by Edwin Bjérkman. Scribner 86 pp. 75c. 

*Henrik I Play and Problems.: By Otto Heller. 
mounes Mifflin Co. 347 pp., por. $2. 





stories of the girls themselves who have been 
drawn into the net. Miss Addams elaborates her 
theme calmly and makes many judicious sugges- 
tions regarding the proper modern attitude toward 
this problem. Much of the material in this book 
was originally published in magazine form. It was 
based on Miss Addams’ work with the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago, and her work 
at Hull-House. As head of the publication com- 
mittee of this association, she read the original 
documents in a series of special investigations 
made into dance halls, theatres, amusement parks, 


*A New Conscience and An ee Evil. By Jane Ad- 
dams. Macmillan. 219 pp. 
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lake excursion boats, and petty gambling, as well 
as the home surroundings of one hundred juvenile 
court children and the records of four thousand 
parents who ‘“‘clearly contributed to the delin- 
quency of their own families.’’ Besides these there 
came under her notice the personal histories of two 
hundred department store girls, two hundred fac- 
tory girls, two hundred immigrant girls, two hun- 
dred office girls, and the girls employed in one 
hundred hotels and restaurants. While it all was 
“‘most distressing,” Miss Addams says she was 
‘‘much impressed and at times fairly startled by 
the large and diversified number of people to whom 
the very existence of the ‘ white slave’ traffic had 
become unendurable and who promptly responded 
to the appeal made on behalf of its victims.”’ 


A brilliant work on archaeology! in a compar- 
atively virgin field, South America, comes in the 
wake of our newly aroused interest in the South 
American states. Its author, Mr. T. 
Athol Joyce, makes no pretense of 
covering the field in a connected or 
an authoritative manner. As a matter of fact, to 
do so at the present time is an impossibility, — 
to the lack of exploration and research. The G, G. 
Heye expedition is now at work in Ecuador, but 
Peru has been only partially explored; Columbia 
and Venezuela are practically untouched, and in 
Argentine alone is archaeological research being 
carried on by an efficient body of men. Germany, 
France and Sweden have taken the largest part in 
the field of archaeology in South America. I[nter- 
est for this enterprise and funds for carrying on 
the work have been strangely lacking in the United 
States. Even the patient and life-long investiga- 
tions of Uhle in Peru have been practically unap- 
preciated in this country. Mr. Joyce’s book covers 
the archaeology of South America briefly, with 
especial reference to the early history of Peru. It 
is interesting to know that the most ancient form 
of government there was communism, which con- 
tinued in operation in the Inca state until the em- 
pire grew and gradually an official class sprang 
into existence, which developed into the bureau- 
cracy found by Pizarro. Great contrasts existed 
between different states. When the Inca state had 
entirely fallen away from communism, the Arau- 
canians, a race farther south, enjoyed perfect in- 
dividual freedom. It was a creed with them as 
with our forefathers. Mr. Joyce writes, apropos of 
their determined resistance against the encroach- 
ments of the Inca Empire, ‘‘When a people as a 
whole is prepared to perish rather than submit, it 
is unconquerable. Hence it is not surprising that 
the Inca Empire ceased at the river Maule.”” The 
illustrations for this volume are cuts of antiquities 
and of ancient ruins, with especial attention to pot- 
tery. An excellent map of South America is in- 
cluded in the appendix. 


Archaeology 
in South 
America 


Some years ago an absorbingly interesting vol- 
ume on war and peace entitled ‘‘ The Valor of Ignor- 
ance’’ came from the pen of General Homer Lea. 
In this book the author endeavored 
to arouse Americans from their 
“fancied security from invasion.” 
In a new book, “The Day of the Saxon,’ General 
Lea aims to awaken the British Empire to the 
danger which each day threatens more and more 


Britain's 
Perils 
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“the thin, red Saxon line,’’ which encircles the 
globe. He indicates the principal danger points in 
the Briton’s far-flung Empire ‘‘with the world 
against him and his frontiers on every sea.” 
“‘ Nothing,” he says, “‘but neglect can defeat Brit- 
ain,—but neglect has already seized her.’’ “The 
Day of the Saxon”’ is the second volume of a tril- 
ogy in which General Lea proposes to deal with 

‘new phases of military science as they affect 
international existence.’ 


‘Elsie Lindtner,’”* a novel by Madame Karen 
Michaelis Stangeland, is the sequel to that author’s 
former book, ‘‘The Dangerous Age,” which at- 


ASequelto tracted considerable attention in 
“The Dan- Europe and in this country. One 
gerous Age.” must read Madame Stangeland’s 


books carefully and thoughtfully, or let them alone. 
They are too frankly written for hasty judgment. 
The author is a Danish woman and the Danes 
have, in common with the other Scandinavians, a 
tendency to a concentration upon a single idea 
that borders upon madness. In ‘‘Elsie Lindtner,”’ 
there is the continuation of the theme of ‘“‘The 
Dangerous Age,”’ which is—reduced to plain words 
—a pathological study of woman in the forties. 
The brilliant, erratic Elsie, who in the former book 
divorces her husband, fails to win her youthful 
admirer who has long worshiped her from afar, and 
then turns to her husband only to find he has con- 
soled himself and remarried, starts on a Cook's 
tour around the world with her faithful companion 
Jeanne. The opening chapter of ‘‘ Elsie Lindtner”’ 
finds her sick of travel and filled with disappoint- 
ment over her wasted life. She wanders on over 
the world indulging in fads and fancies until the 
advent of a savior in the form of a waif, Kelly, 
whom she adopts, and with whom, in the assump- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities of mother- 
hood, she finds peace and happiness. The book 
has little form, technically speaking. There is an 
interlude composed of the letters of Elsie’s friend, 
Lili Rothe, to one of the two men she loved. One 
of these—the ‘‘ Yellow Orchid” love letter reveals 
Madame Stangeland’s talent to be as rare and 
spiritualized as it is brilliant. 


The publication of a collection of Yiddish tales,‘ 
by the Jewish publication society of America, is to 
introduce the non-Yiddish public to the many of 
the writers active in Russian Jewry 
and to acquaint the public with 
Yiddish literature beyond the im- 
pressions it has received from Perez and Sholom 
Alechem. There are forty-eight stories in this 
volume collected from the writings of twenty dif- 
ferent authors. It is not over-praise to say that 
each one is a gem of its kind. These tales of Jewry 
are profoundly moving; they open a perspective 
upon a life of which the western Gentile has but 
little knowledge and in many cases less sympathy. 
While they cannot be termed cheerful tales—the 
sorrows of the “pale’’ have saddened their merri- 
ment—they have sprightly wit and mirth that has 
risen through tears. It would be desirable that 
everyone who feels a touch of anti-Semitic preju- 
dice, could read these stories. Predjudice van- 
ishes beneath the search-light of perfect knowledge. 
Ignorance is the only real barrier between race and 
race, between brother and brother. The ‘‘ Three 


Tales in 
Yiddish 
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Lane ie ‘rae 
4Y es. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
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Who Ate ’’—is the pathetic story of three Rabbis 
who broke the ‘‘Law”’ and ate in the Synagogue 
before the congregation on the Day of Atonement 
in order that their flock might do likewise and save 
themselves from the plague. David Frischmann, 
the author of this story, is a Hebrew editor, critic, 
and satirist. He was born in 1863 at Lodz, 
Poland, and has lived at Warsaw nearly all his life. 
He translated George Eliot’s ‘Daniel Deronda”’ 
into Yiddish. Another story remarkable for a 
certain inspired quality is ‘‘Reb Shloimeh,” by 
David Pinski. This talented author, among other 
works, has written a series of Messiah dramas. 
The translations have been made by Helena Frank 
and the compilation of the bibliographical data has 
been given by Mr. A. S. Freidus, of the New York 
Public Library. 


Spain is one of the few remaining countries of the 
old régime. The magnificence of its court ceremo- 
nials and the punctiliousness of the social usages of 

its upper classes make it particularly 
a interesting to the average American 
whose actual surroundings (if not 
his ambitions and pretensions) are so different. 
William Miller Collier, late American Minister to 
Spain, in his recently issued book, ‘‘ At the Court of 
His Catholic Majesty,’ has aimed to present a side 
of Spanish court life hitherto overlooked by de- 
scriptive and historical writers. Mr. Collier, who 
wields a facile pen, describes the magnificent and 
imposing ceremonies of the Spanish court and 
lays bare the meaning of it all—a meaning whose 
unraveling is often difficult. The volume is 
illustrated. 


“‘Play-Making,’?® a manual of craftsmanship or 
a handbook for inexperienced talent, comes to us 
this month from William Archer. It is admirably 
; written, holding the interest from 
> beginning to end. It is not a book 
of criticism, but as the author states, 
a book of ‘‘discussion and practical suggestion.” 
Mr. Archer has realized with Brander Matthews 
and other writers on the drama, that a great revival 
of dramatic literature is now taking place. The 
wave is rising and we have not yet reached its 
crest. For those who have creative talent and 
who fail through lack of logic, of analysis and of co- 
ordination of their factors of the drama, this book 
comes with solid common sense and discriminating 
advice. After reading the book one has absorbed, 
beyond a knowledge of the proper construction of 
plays, a wealth of information about classical 
modern drama both in this country and in Europe. 
With proper catholicity Mr. Archer reminds us 
that of all dramatic openings there is none that 
surpasses the lines spoken by Richard Plantagenet 
limping down the empty stage: 


‘‘Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York; 
And all the clouds that lour’d upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 





1 At the Court of His Catholic Majesty. By William 
Miller Collier. A.C. McClurg & Co. 330 pp., ill. $2. 

?Play-Making. By William Archer. Small, Maynard 
Co. Boston. 412 pp. $2 net. $2.15 by mail. 


The “Statesman’s Year-Book,’’ for the year 
1912, in its forty-ninth annual edition, contains 
1428 pages ~_ a Liga of new and very valuable 

‘ s. Recent historical events 
eo which have taken place in India, 
China, Morocco, and Tripoli receive 
special adequate treatment. In most cases the 
results of the censuses taken in various countries in 
1910 and 1911 have been incorporated, and the 
result of recent legislation in Great Britain with 
reference to social reform has been noted. The 
“Statesman’s Year-Book”’ maintains its traditional 
high level. It is indispensable in the newspaper or 
magazine editorial room. 


When he was old and ill, and the end was not far 
off, Tolstoy found it difficult to work consecutively 
upon his essay ‘‘What is Religion?’’ and other 

shorter didactic essays that were 

a engaging him, so he turned for relief 

to the writing of three tales which 
have been published since his death. These are 
now brought out by Dodd, Mead & Company, and 
the publishers inform us their publication is au- 
thorized by arrangement with the Tolstoy heirs. 
They are severally entitled ‘‘Hadji Murad,’ 
“Father Sergius,”> and ‘‘The Man Who Was 
Dead.’® Hadji Murad, translated by Aylmer 
Maude, is the story of a wild figure of the Caucasus 
whom Tolstoy met back in 1851 in Tiflis. In the 
story he appears as a good Mohammedan who 
always performed his ablutions, said his prayers 
regularly, and cut his enemies to pieces whenever he 
could get at them. In the story Tolstoy makes us 
feel how repugnant to him were the traditional 
ways of life that we call “civilized,” with all its 
selfishness and self-indulgence, its officialism, gross 
materialism, and complete lack of spirituality. 
The mountaineers of the Caucasus, of whom Hadji 
Murad was so fine a type, are noted for their reli- 
gious fervor, their capacity for self-abnegation and 
self-sacrifice in a great cause. These qualities were 
always especially attractive to Tolstoy. The story 
of Hadji Murad is gloomy and grim, but its realism 
is tremendous and convincing. “Father Sergius” 
is impressive, although at times a gloomy and psy- 
chological study, this time of monasticism, and 
with the eternal motif of sex brought in with Tol- 
stoy’s inimitable power. “The Man Who Was 
Dead”’ is, in a measure, like all of Tolstoy’s best 
works, biographical. Undoubtedly the noblest 
part of Fedia, the principal character, is Tolstoy 
himself. As a protest against the marriage and 
divorce laws of Russia, this story is an effective 
document. The Russian title translated “‘The 
Man Who Was Dead,” is Zhivoi Trup. Another 
translation by Mrs. E. M. Evarts, of the same 
work, in which the title is rendered ‘‘The Living 
Corpse,’” is brought out by Brown Brothers of 
Philadelphia. 

3 The Statesman’s Year-Book: 1912. ae by J. Scott 
Keltie. See & 1428 pp., m “se. 

4 Hadji a By Leo Tolstoy. Sade + ead & Co. 
90? Reinet ter t Sergius. By Leo Tolsoy. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Mead & Co. 190 pp. $1.20. 
7The Living Corpse. By Leo Tolstoy. Philadelphia: 


Brown Brothers. 125 pp. 




















FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


P Apcwwersind newspaper headline tells of 
the admission to quotation on the New 
York Stock Exchange of $300,000,000 in 
stocks and bonds. This is the largest total 
of securities admitted: at any one time in 
years. Newspaper headline writers glory in 
big figures. They revel in the largest totals 
in years, and generous space is certain to be 
given any “‘story” which can be so intro- 
duced. But there isa meaning behind these 
figures which merits more than the passing 
curiosity of readers of sensational items. 

Of the total of $300,000,000 of new securi- 
ties placed at one time upon the Stock Ex- 
change, more than one-third were preferred 
and common stocks of certain corporations 
engaged in manufacturing and retail store 
operations, these corporations having been 
known but a few months only to the financial 
centers. Indeed, until quite recently they 
were not corporations at all but private 
partnerships. 

It used frequently to be said that the 
Stock Exchange was content to deal year 
after year in the same things and made no 
attempt to diversify the securities its mem- 
bers were permitted to buy and sell. For the 
most part these were the bonds and stocks 
of the big railroad systems and of a few of 
the trusts, so called. These great corpora- 
tions were pretty closely identified in the 
public mind with the “‘money kings.” The 
farmer or small business man with $500 to 
invest read of the million-share days on the 
Exchange, of the Northern Pacific panic, and 
of the doings of E. H. Harriman and other 
giants of finance. The stocks they were 
credited with dealing in did not seem within 
his reach even if he were not suspicious of 
all such doings. Then, too, the glib, smooth 
promoters who tried, so often successfully, to 
sell him worthless stock, had been only too 
glad to take advantage of the small investor’s 
state of mind and persuade him to buy their 
wares by denouncing the iniquities of Wall 
Street. 

But investment conditions are changing 
as regards the Stock Exchange. There are 
still many hundreds of unlisted bonds which 
would be no safer if they were found among 
the “listed” items. But in the last three or 
four years the variety of both bonds and 
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stocks placed on the Exchange has remarkably 
widened. Not long ago one could find no 
investments either on or off the Exchange 
which were even moderately safe except rail- 
road securities and bank shares. Then came 


the public utility corporations,—gas, electric, - 


and telephone. The securities of this group 
have been more or less standardized and safe- 
guarded by many of the best dealers until 
they at present form most desirable invest- 
ments. Now another great addition is being 
made to the securities available for general 
investment by the incorporating of many 
private manufacturing and trading concerns. 
A steadily growing number of these com- 
panies have become so large and prosperous 
as to require a wider market for their secur- 
ities than could be arranged for privately. So 
there have been added to the Stock Exchange 
list the shares of department stores, five-and- 
ten-cent stores, typewriter, biscuit and crack- 
er, automobile, and many other corporations 
which would have been looked upon askance 
ten years ago. 

The popularity of the industrial preferred 
stock may easily be overdone. Many of 
them are quite unsuitable for the average 
investor. The points which must be looked 
into before buying such stocks are numerous 
and elaborate. Recent happenings in the 
preferred shares of an automobile company 
whose securities had been hailed as welcome 
additions to the standard issues should act 
as a brake upon too hasty promoters. 

But it is not the purpose of this particular 
article to go into details about the precau- 
tions to be observed. The point which it is 
desired to make here is that whatever the 
merits or defects individually of the great 
mass of newly promoted industrial preferred 
stocks, the fact remains that never before 
in the history of banking houses in this coun- 
try have reputable promotions in all manner 
of things had a greater vogue than now. As 
stated before, railroad transportation was long 
the expanding business of the country and 
absorbed the major portion of accumulating 
investment funds. Now capital is turning 
steadily to industrial enterprises. Railroads 
have many problems yet to solve but they 
are fairly well established, and however great 
the sums they may hereafter absorb for im- 
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provements and reconstruction, it is unlikely 
that with the strict State and national regu- 
lation insisted upon by public opinion they 
will be able to pay large returns to investors. 
There is no good reason why railroad securi- 
ties should not remain eminently safe invest- 
ments, returning a low or moderate rate of 
income. But manufacturing and retailing 
appear to be the lines where future big 
profits are to be made. 

For one thing the business of financing the 
steam railroads has become closely concen- 
trated in the hands of a few great banking 
houses. Financing public utilities is by no 
means so closely concentrated, but it is a 
highly specialized business. There are many 
small or moderate sized banking houses 
that cannot share in the financing of rail- 
roads and have not specialized along the 
public utility line, which welcome the trans- 
formation of privately or locally owned enter- 
prises into public share corporations with a 
wide distribution of ownership. It affords an 
outlet for their activities. 

Of course it will require time to bring in- 
dustrial preferred stocks up to anything like 
the uniform standard of merit which railroad 
and public utility securities enjoy. But when 
in one day the Stock Exchange, with its 
insistence upon frequent statements of earn- 
ings and balance sheets, admits $41,026,600 
stock of the Studebaker Corporation, $15,- 
000,000 stock of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, and $65,000,000 stock of the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, one is impressed with 
the fact that this group of securities is be- 
coming important. Many others are coming, 


—stocks of great bread-baking companies 
seeking to feed whole cities, stocks of drug 
companies with wonderful records of success, 
and soon. One of these companies sold $52,- 
616,123 worth of goods last year,—a total 
which exceeds that of many of the older 
trusts. Most of these companies are in no 
sense trusts. They have plenty of competi- 
tion,—too much, in some cases. 

As this movement progresses it may be 
well to point out from time to time some of 
the safeguards to be observed in buying the 
new securities, as well as some of the dangers 
that beset the investor. But for the moment 
it is enough to say that, despite failures and 
losses which are sure to occur, there will be 
many marked successes. Conservative peo- 
ple are astonished at the influx of new securi- 
ties. But it is an old story on the London 
Stock Exchange. The last time the writer 
made a count there were less than a thousand 
securities listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. There have long been more than 
five thousand listed on the London Exchange. 

The London Statist, an abler investors’ 
paper than any which this country can boast 
of, gives the most careful reviews to the 
shares of restaurant companies and millinery 
stores. The Englishman long ago had to 
find another outlet for his savings than rail- 
road shares, and there seems nothing un- 
dignified nor humorous to him in the idea of 
dealing in shares of the Louise Millinery, Ltd. 
Perhaps the investment field in this country 
will never become as broad as in England, 
but there is no lack of evidence that its old 
narrowness is being rapidly done away with. 





TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 377. ‘‘PARTICIPATING’? MORTGAGES 


Having a few times in the past availed myself of your im- 
partial information on investment propositions, I am taking 
the liberty of coming to you again. ill you please give me 
your epinion as to the safety and desirability of eight per 
cent. participating farm mortgages? 


“Participating”’ is a much abused term in in- 
vestment phraseology. Our observations have 
convinced us that most securities to which the 
term is applied need to be pretty closely scrutinized. 
Farm mortgages are about the last thing in the 
category of investments that we should expected 
to find provided with so-called “ profit-sharing”’ 
features. Frankly, we are not impressed with the 
idea. We may repeat again what we have fre- 
quently said, that there seem to be in many in- 
stances perfectly good reasons for mortgages in 
certain parts of the country bearing interest as high 
as eight per cent. But, on principle, we become 
suspicious about intrinsic security in cases where 
it is found necessary to hold out the lure of ad- 
ditional return in order to create a market for such 


mortgages. In our opinion, an eight per cent. 
mortgage that cannot, so to speak, stand on its 
own legs is not a genuine investment proposition. 


No. 378. TYPICAL FIVE PER CENT. INVESTMENTS 


Before long I shall have some money to invest in safe five 
per cent. bonds. I have had the following offered to me: 

Chicago Telephone first fives. 

People’s Gas Light & Coke refunding fives. 

Central Vermont equipment fives. 
Would there be any choice in these as a preferred investment? 
Name some other bonds of like strength which might be 
considered. I now have Commonwealth Edison fives. 


Both public utility bonds are representative of 
about the highest grade securities of their type. 
Between them we see comparatively little dif- 
ference from the point of view of investment 
merit. In the Central Vermont equipments you 
would have a type of investment whose record of 
safety is rather unusual. There is, in fact, some- 
what more precedent on which to base judgment 
of the safety of principal and interest of such 
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securities than there is precedent en which to base 
judgment of the safety of public utility bonds. 
We mean by this that railroad equipment ob- 
ligations, as a class, have been subjected to more 
severe tests, which they have withstood in a re- 
markably satisfactory manner. But, as between 
the equipment bonds and either one of the other 
two issues, it would be difficult to express any but 
a more or less arbitrary choice on general grounds. 
Although the Chicago Telephone and People’s 
Gas fives are both widely known issues with 
reasonably broad markets, it is just possible that 
the equipments might prove somewhat the more 
stable in market value. This is a consideration 
that would be of no little importance, provided you 
foresaw any possibility of being under the necessity 
of converting your investment into cash on short 
notice. Then, too, the equipments being issued 
in various maturities, would lend themselves to a 
special arrangement of your investment more 
readily than the other bonds. 

It is not particularly easy at all times to find odd 
lots of equipment bonds or notes in the market. 
The relatively small offerings, like the recent one 
of Seaboard Air Line 4%4’s, are quickly absorbed as 
a rule by institutional buying, so that they rarely 
‘become available for the individual investor. It 
appears, however, that there is still a floating 
supply of older and larger issues, like Baltimore & 
Ohio 41%4’s, due February, 1916 to 1922, and New 
York Central Lines 434’s, due January, 1920 to 
1926, obtainable about as follows: the former on a 
4.30 per cent. basis, the latter on a 4.40 per cent. 
basis. Your banker would doubtless be able to 
suggest others. 

In the public utility class we might suggest other 
bonds like the following as being of about equal 
investment merit with those you already have 
under consideration: 

Washington Water Power first 5’s 

Laclede Gas of St. Louis first 5's, or refunding 5’s 

Detroit Edison first and collateral 5’s 

Niagara Falls Power first 5’s 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light first 5’s 

Michigan State Telephone 5’s 

New York Telephone 4%’s 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 5’s 
These issues we have picked more or less at random 
from among some of the better known bonds 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. We do 
not necessarily mean to imply by this that we 
favor listed bonds of this type over the scores of 
high-class issues that are handled privately by the 
big investment banking houses and never heard of 
on any of the exchanges. In fact, we believe it 
would undoubtedly be to your advantage to in- 
vestigate the opportunities in the field of quiet, 
unlisted securities. You would find that by 
making some sacrifice of marketability you could 
get more income and be scarcely less assured about 
the ultimate safety of your funds. 


No. 379. RAILROAD AND TRUST COMPANY 
SHARES 


I received recently a very kind answer from you to a letter 
of mine inquiring about investments. One of your suggestions 
has been heeded. I put a few thousands into first mortgages 
on land and houses at six per cent. The property is worth 
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about three times the value of the mortgages and loss from 
fire is covered by insurance. These mortgages were placed 
by a skilled attorney on local property, and the attorney 
guards my interest and collects the interest. I now write 
regarding the advisability of selling railroad and trust coms 
pany shares to a considerable amount. and re-investing the 
proceeds. These shares came to me by inheritance ey 
consist of Pennsylvania Railroad and Delaware & Hudson 
Company stock,—about one-half the total amount—and 
stock of four trust companies to the amount of the other half. 
At present market prices these shares would bring a large 
sumofmoney. My attorney advises holding them. He says 
the railroad shares are conservative investments. The trust 
companies he does not know much about. Can you advise 
me in regard to this? 


Your mortgage investment seems to have been 
made under what any authority would consider 
practically ideal conditions. Your attorney is 
right in his judgment of the railroad shares you 
own. It would, indeed, be difficult to find more 
conservative investments of that particular type. 
One-half of a large fund in stocks, even stocks of 
as high grade as Pennsylvania and Delaware & 
Hudson, does not afford quite the kind of dis- 
tribution that is advocated by the most competent 
investment authorities. But in your case we 
think it would be wise to leave that part of the 
investment undisturbed, at least for the present. 
With the trust companies’ shares we see the situa- 
tion in a different light. There seems to be no 
logical reason why a man in your posi ‘on should 
have so large a proportion of his surplus funds 
tied up in high-priced ‘‘specialities”’ of this kind. 
You could make your investment position a con- 
siderably more comfortable one, we think, if you 
were to liquidate these shares and distribute the 
proceeds, say, among municipal, public service 
corporation and railroad bonds, yielding from 
about 4% to 5 or 5% per cent. We should be 
glad to have you again avail yourself of the serv- 
ices of this department, in case you find yourself 
in doubt about other factors in your investment 
problem. 


No. 380. UNITED STATES WORSTED 


Can you give me some information in regard to the pre- 
ferred stock of the United States Worsted Company? Has 
the company any bonded debt or Ne aa of any kind 
coming ahead of the preferred stock? ow long has it been 
paying dividends? What is the margin of safety for the 
preferred dividends? Do you consider it a safe buy at 
present prices? 


This company’s official statements do not show 
any obligations that have claims prior to the claim 
of the preferred stock. It has paid regular divi- 
dends on this stock at the rate of 7 per cent.per 
annum since July 15, 1909. The last financial 
statement, namely, that as of July, 1911, showed 
total assets of $4,666,690, total liabilities of $914,- 

74, total net assets of $3,752,016, and a surplus 
over the $3,000,000 preferred shares outstanding 
of $752,016. This surplus compared with $467,504 
as of July, 1910 and $88,000 as of July, 1909. The ~ 
stock is a semi-investment issue of a type which 
seems to have been in rather satisfactory demand 
among business investors in states like New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut where conditions in the mill industry 
are more familiarly known and where the stock is 
exempt from taxation. 





























